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AFTER TIE RACE. 


ND the Tower of Babel, Messieurs Essayists and Reviewers. Is that 
an Allegory ? is that to be taken “ideologically” ? Granted that it is 
to be so accepted, let us allegorise and idealise it, here, upon the Downs. 

Yonder is the Tower of Babel, there, the Grand Stand. But for the 
infirm and impotent purpose of Man it would have mounted higher, 
higher, and higher, until it had soared miles beyond the altitude ever 
attained by the carrier-pigeons liberated each race-day from the summit, 
with news of the great Event tied under their wings. But a term was to 
be put to Babel, and the Builder stayed his hand, and then all around 
arose the confusion of tongues. 

The myriad-langued brabble had ceased at the starting ; and respira- 
tion paused in a hundred thousand pair of lungs as the horses came round 
the Corner. He who stood at the end of theStand nearest the Judge’s chair, 
and looked at the hive of heads upon it, saw but a mass of black; when by 
came the horses, and forthwith the black ant-hill turned pallid white, as the 
mass of faces, blanched with anxiety, were turned towards the goal. Then 
Teddy the Tyler. came out of a squad of three that had long since aban- 
doned the rest, and leaving Shandrydan to admire his tail, and beating 
Brother to Desdichardo by a neck cleverly, came in triumphantly, and 
won the Race. 

I often wonder what the last jockey on the last horse thinks about as 
the turf gives out sullen echoes to the hoofs of his lagging steed. Do 
hopes of “ better luck next time” encourage him under defeat, or did he 
hever mean to win the race at all? Somebody must be last, of course ; 
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somebody must be beaten. What did the last cuirassier escorting Napoleon 
from the lost field of Waterloo towards Genappe think about? “Here is 
a pretty piece of business. It is all overwith the Chief—fini with the Little 
Corporal. Shallwe ever get toGenappe? Shall I be sabred by the Prus- 
sians, or taken prisoner by the Rosbifs? Shall I ever see Fanchon again, 
or the*Champs Elysées, or drink petit bleu at the Barrier, or get admitted 
to the Invalides if I lose my leg?” Thus may run the thoughts coursing 
through such a trooper’s mind; and yet just as probably he may be like 
the “jolly young waterman,” not rowing, but riding along, “thinking of 
nothing at all.” A great power, that temporary but complete suspension 
of thought! Perhaps the last jockey in the race can so give himself a 
mental holiday. I have often noticed a vacuous and abstracted expres- 
sion beneath the velvet or particoloured cap. What does it matter, after 
all? He has lost the blue ribbon of the turf, but he may win some gaudy 
little bit of tape at Northampton or Goodwood. He is young yet. There 
are plenty of gentlemen who will give him a mount; meanwhile he rides 
and thinks not, unless indeed he has sold the race, and “ pulled” his steed 
at some knave’s bidding; and then he may be half-chuckling in his silken 
sleeve to think that it is lined with bank-notes, and half-apprehensive of 
the Vehmgericht of the Jockey Club, with their “ cord-and-dagger” decrees 
of suspension or expulsion from the ring and turf; or else he may be a 
mere child, as many jockeys are, who has ridden carelessly or clumsily, 
and dreads fierce reprehension, or fiercer double-thonging, when he returns 
to the training-stable. The confusion of tongues, stilled at the starting, 
surging again as the horses swept away, hushed again at the critical turn 
of the Corner, breaking into a delirious dropping-fire of “It is!” “ It isn’t!” 
“ Red wins!” “ Yellow wins!” “ Hurrah for Blue-cap !” “ Lord Punter’s 
horse wins!” “ I'll bet against the Tyler !”—now, when the event was de- 
cided, burst into a huge frenzy of howling, yelling, cheering, bawling, 
screaming, cursing, laughing, screeching, hooting, yelping, and general 
mad gabbling and turmoil. And the Ring, all whose thoughts a moment 
before had been centred on this race, forthwith began to speculate on the 
race for the ensuing year, and back Teddy the Tyler for the Leger. 

Inspector Millament, his Sergeant, and his French friend, seemed in 
no kind of hurry to get through their little business. 

“There’s plenty of time,” the Inspector remarked quietly. 

“Let ’em have their lunch,” said the Sergeant with a grin. 

“ With all my heart,” acquiesced the genial Simon Lefranc. ‘“ We too 
will lunch, and eat of the salade du homard, and sabler the petit vin 
mMousseux.” 

They kept their eyes open, however. From ten minutes to ten 
minutes people past them who had a sign of intelligence to give, a word 
of intelligence to whisper. Now it was a hot hostler hurrying by, with a 
wisp of straw and a pail of water. Now a little ragamuffin, bawling forth 
the correctness of race-cards of the year before last. Now a monstrously 
attired Ethiopian serenader, with his Welsh wig all awry, and the black- 
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ening streaming off his pockmarked face with heat. Now came a trampish 
woman with a tambourine, but also with a nod and a wink for Sergeant 
South. Now a remarkably dingy foreign gentleman, seemingly of the inter- 
preting persuasion from Leicester Square, who carelessly flung a half-burnt 
cigar on the turf,—no sooner flung than picked up by Simon Lefrane. 

“ You do not manage your agents well in England,” the volatile Simon 
remarked ; “I observe that you let them speak to you. J never let mine 
say aword. Tenez, this bit of cigar is a whole phrase to me.” 

“We're not so clever at the deaf-and-dumb language, maybe, as you 
are,” retorted Sergeant South, somewhat nettled. 

“That isn’t it,” interposed the pacific Inspector Millament ; “ our men 
are so confoundedly free and independent. We're obliged to pick ’em up 
where we can, and they will have their own way. You have ’em all 
under your control. We haven’t. Our Government’s dreadfully shabby 
to the Force, and it’s as much as we can do to make both ends meet.” 

“There may be something in that,” remarked Simon Lefranc reflec- 
tively. “‘ That’s one of your constitutional weaknesses. Chez nous on a 
carte blanche.” 

“And then, you see,” continued the Inspector, “whenever one of 
these gentry has got rather clever in picking up information, and has 
done us a good turn in a pretty stiffish case or two, what does he do but 
set up in business for himself, and start a ‘ private inquiry’ office, to set 
genteel families by the ears, and rip up all the secrets of the first nobility 
of the land. I’ve no patience with ’em.” 

“Nor I,” the accommodating M. Lefranc agreed. “ Nor would I, 
nor would M. le Prefet. Peste! we suffer no amateurs in our vocation. 
Il faut étre a nous corps et ame, sinon, on va la dor Von vient. By 
which I mean, my friends,” he continued, “that we know a little too 
much about our assistants; and that if they play us any little tricks, we 
send them back to where we took them from. You understand, eh ?” 

“T wonder where his came from, at the first going off,” whispered 
Sergeant South to his superior. “He can’t be under fifty. He must 
have seen a lot, and have been in a lot of queer places; ay, and done a 
lot of queer things in his time. I should like to know where he learnt to 
speak English so well.” 

“ Hush,” the Inspector returned, first with a movement of an eyelid, 
sufficient to indicate the near neighbourhood of Simon Lefranc, who, 
wearing his heart upon his sleeve, according to custom, seemed likewise 
to have eyes in his coat-back and in his boot-heels, and to see laterally, and 
dorsally, and obliquely, and every where. 

None of the three gentlemen had tickets for the Grand Stand; but 
they all passed unquestioned in and out of the enclosure, and up and down 
the staircases of that Tower of Babel. Their business was at present in 
the midst of the confusion of tongues in the Ring. 

A strange and edifying sight that enclosure and its occupants were to 
see. A more marvellous one was that Ring,—not to be equalled in any 
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country but our own,—without a parallel in any age of civilisation but the 
present one. Simon Lefranc looked upon all he saw with a calmly critical 
eye, and in contemptuous disparagement thought on what comparatively 
lean and barren sights Chantilly and other Continental race-courses pre- 
sented. An Englishman, even, familiar with the thousand and one 
“events” with which our racing calendar teems, must have been fain to 
acknowledge that these Downs, this Enclosure, this Ring, were unequalled 
in his experience, and in the world. 

The great tournament was over—gone and done with, to be remem- 
bered only gleefully or ruefully on settling-day; to find only its record 
as the “Teddy the Tyler year” among the fasti of the turf; to be per- 
petuated only in garish mezzotint engravings, that are framed and hung 
up in tavern-parlours. Well, and is that not fame enough? Do the great 
enjoy a much brighter, a much more durable renown when they have 
passed away to the cold dark house where you and I, and all the world, 
—athletes and paralytics, Adonis and Quasimodo, the Prime Minister and 
Blondin the tight-rope dancer,—must one day find a home and peace? 
Here is a veteran who has filled Europe with his fame, stormed redoubts, 
planted banners on earthworks, done all the deeds of a Paladin. He has 
won crosses and orders, titles and a pension. Years before he dies, the 
world which was wont to applaud him so loudly has quite forgotten him. 
His laurels are as withered as the orange-flowers in the chaplet of last 
year’s bride. Nobody cares to inquire who that feeble old gentleman in 
the blue frock and buff waistcoat may be, who hobbles from his lodgings 
in St. Alban’s Place to the United Service Club, and scolds the waiters, 
and is voted a nuisance in the library because he wheezes and coughs so. 
One day he does not come down-stairs to breakfast ; the undertakers go up- 
stairs to him, instead. His man-servant improves the occasion, and his own 
particular wardrobe. Somebody puts a distringas upon his balance at the 
banker’s ; sometimes it happens that he has lived so long as not even to 
leave nephews and nieces to squabble over his heritage. He dies, and 
they bury him : but for one brief day one paragraph of the military intelli- 
gence in the newspapers is illuminated by a flash of his old fame; the 
laurels bloom once more ; again is the trumpet sounded, as we are told 
that the poor old gentleman deceased was the gallant Sir Hercules Lyon 
Choker, the hero of—where was it ?—Walcheren, Orthes, Nivelle, Ti- 
conderaga?—it might have been the Battle of Blenheim for ought the 
public care about it twenty-four hours afterwards ;—the intrepid General 
whose first commission bore date January 1st, 1787; who was all through 
the Peninsular War; who was at Washington, and only missed Waterloo 
through his services being required on the other side of the Atlantic. He 
was a K.O.B., he was a General, he was Colonel of the Fifth Toughs ; and 
so he ends: and this is Fame. 

The three police-officers, too, this race-day, were elbowing their way 
through a compact mass of fame. Even they, thief-catchers as they were, 
had a kind of celebrity, and felt proud of it. Now and then Inspector 
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Millament and Sergeant South were recognised by some wary turfite, by 
some experienced man about town, who would thrust his tongue in his 
cheek, and chuckle, and say, unconsciously echoing the toll-taker on the 
bridge in London, “There they go—on the hunt as usual ; I wonder what’s 
up.” 

Round and about they elbowed their way. Deeper and deeper they 
plunged into the great cauldron wherein seethed the children of Mammon ; 
South and Millament proceeding with a calm and practised motion of the 
arms, and even M. Lefranc insinuating his way along in a manner which 
seemed to argue that he thoroughly understood the ins and outs of an 
English crowd. 

“There’s his Lordship,” muttered the Inspector to his companions ; 
“he looks first-rate to-day.” 

His Lordship was apparent but for a moment. Anon he was sur- 
rounded by other Lordships, and disappeared. He was a nobleman full 
fifty years of age, and wrinkled and gray, and plainly dressed; and yet, 
gazing upon him for the first time in your life, you might at once have 
made an affidavit that this was one of the proudest patricians in England. 
He looked his Lordship all over. There was an indescribable distance, re- 
serve, and morgue, an almost sneering, almost spiteful expression of pride 
in his Lordship’s face, which gave him a very unlovely, but a very aristo- 
eratic expression. A plain frock, a black-satin stock of the fashion worn 
five-and-twenty years ago, and pepper-and-salt trousers very quaintly cut 
about the boot, are not, surely, very sumptuous articles of attire; yet 
had his Lordship worn an embroidered surcoat on his noble breast, and a 
damascened morion with a plume of feathers, and gauntlets of silver, and 
greaves of gold, and a tremendous coat-of-arms blazoned on his shining 
shield, he could not have looked one whit more or less the true patrician 
than in the simple garb I have described. ‘This was his Lordship, eloquent 
in debate, sage in council, generous, albeit imperious, among his vassals, 
learned and witty, and pungent and ill-tempered, and very fond of horse- 
flesh. 

“ He’s not a bad sort,” Sergeant South opined ; “ but he can't win the 
blue ribbon of the turf for all his trying.” 

His Lordship! why, half the Peerage found representatives in or about 
the Grand Stand that memorable day when Teddy the Tyler won. There 
were plump old lords very tightly braced and girthed up, very stiff about 
the neckerchief, very shiny about the hat, very rosy, and sometimes 
slightly purple about their pendulous cheeks :—jolly old patricians ! how 
many races had they seen, long before railways were dreamt of, and when 
the course was kept clear by smock-frocked rustics, temporarily sworn in 
as special constables, and armed with cartwhips, instead of being swept by 
that long irresistible blue broom of the Metropolitan Police ; when there 
was open and undisturbed gambling in all the booths, instead of here and 
there a little furtive, cowering, timorous thimblerigging and cardsharping, 
and half a dozen stand-up fights, if not more, between every race! ‘Then 
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there were middle-aged noblemen, inclined, in general, to look somewhat 
seriously and disparagingly at mundane amusements, especially at those 
in which the lower classes of society were permitted to mingle, but who 
had somehow found themselves in the Grand Stand enclosure early in the 
afternoon,—as they had similarly found themselves any time these twenty 
years past,—with the carriages containing their families, their retainers, 
and their Fortnum-and-Mason hampers on the Hill opposite. The old lords 
and the middle-aged lords, and the tall, severe-looking baronets with the 
white hats and the pendent whiskers, and the stalwart gentlemen in body- 
coats and drab cords, who bore the appearance of being members for the 
county, or chairmen of Quarter-sessions, and who, very probably, were en- 
titled to such high styles and dignities, had nothing whatever to do with 
the rude, hectoring, betting fraternity—oh, dear, no! If ever they were 
seen down Tattersall’s Yard, say on a Sunday afternoon towards the close 
of the merry month of May, it was merely for a saunter before dinner. 
They wouldn’t bet on a week-day even, to say nothing of the Sabbath 
they were so fond, in Parliament and elsewhere, of making laws about :— 
always for the better preservation of that holy day, and the coercion (for 
their souls’ health) of the wicked worldlings of the lower classes. They only 
attended the leading races through an unfeigned love for national sports, 
and a laudably patriotic desire to improve the breed of the British racer. 
Most meritorious gentlemen, had they not their desire! Had they not so 
improved horse-racing that the animal itself has come to be a kind of four- 
legged acrobat, a tight-rope dancer with a mane and tail,—a quadruped so 
precious as to be sometimes the joint-stock property of a company of specu- 
lators,—so precious, that a cold in the head or a pebble in the hoof is a 
ten thousand pound matter,—so precious, that police-guards and detectives 
have to be kept in his stable to prevent his being “ nobbled,” or poisoned, 
or maimed by other ardently patriotic improvers of the breed of British 
racers, only a little too anxious that some other horse, and not the par- 
ticular racer in question, should win the day? Had they not improved 
it until a thousand and one ruses, stratagems, intrigues, frauds, and be- 
devilments have come to environ one of the simplest operations in equine 
nature,—that of a horse going as fast as his legs will carry or his rider 
can compel him? Had they not improved it till jockeys have dwindled and 
dwindled from strong men into little weazened brats of children, riding 
“feather-weight,” forsooth, till the wind almost blows them from their 
saddles to dash them against the posts on the course? Had they not im- 
proved it till the whole Turf has become one huge arena of knavery and 
villany and common cheating, the vantage-ground of shameless rascals 
who no longer sleeve cards or cog dice, because the law has left no com- 
mon gaming-houses for them to play the Greek in? 

These worthy gentlemen, I say, never betted. They left the odds to 
the professedly sporting aristocracy and gentry, who made no secret of 
their propensity, and carried their betting-books in their hands as openly 
as Simon Lefranc wore his heart upon his sleeve; but they heard some- 
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thing from time to time about large bets that were made, about thousands 
that were won and lost by persons very intimately known to them,—their 
own mothers’ sons indeed. ‘‘Commission” did it all. Stealthy Mr. Wrig- 
gles, trustworthy Mr. Wraggles, confidential Mr. Baggles, the great com- 
mission agents of the Ring, knew how much to put on Cantharides for Lord 
Lofty, how much to lay against Bloodsucker for Lord Whitechokerly, how 
much Sir John stood to win on the Ascot Cup. Wriggles, Wraggles, and 
Baggles never knew their patrons in public. They called very early in 
the morning, and were supposed to have something to do with the estates, 
or the tenantry, or the drains down in the country. They were to be seen 
at private houses of call. Had you met them in public, and not been one 
of the thoroughly initiated, you would not have been able to recognise 
them as having any thing to do with the Ring. Wriggles affected the 
clerical in his appearance; Wraggles’ aspect partook half of the school- 
master and half of the well-to-do tradesman; and Baggles positively 
dressed and looked like a gentleman, and was more than ninety-five per 
cent of one. Commission is a great power in the State: hidden, unde- 
monstrative, but not the less potent. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
might bet on commission; and in the ordinary course of his affairs, no 
human being would be the wiser for his Grace’s transactions. Occasion- 
ally, it must be admitted, the occult arcana of commission are opened up, 
and a great exposure takes place. Then, when Sir John has blown his 
brains out, it is whispered that the trigger of his gun did mot catch in a 
button-hole while he was out shooting, but that he killed himself because 
he could not pay his losses on the Derby. Thus, when my Lord levants 
and the bailiffs go down as unbidden guests to his country-seat, it is ru- 
moured that he has lost many thousands on the St. Leger:—he was never 
seen to book a bet in his life. 

Leave we these devotees of dark and crooked ways, to whom the sport 
of horse-racing has lost its zest and savour, these ten years past, and to 
whom the turf is only another board of green cloth, on which the hoofs 
of horses in lieu of ivory dice are rattled. There is plenty more matter 
for observation as we wander about. Here, in brilliant, noisy knots, are 
the young fledglings of turf gambling, the wild young lords, the “noble 
captains,”—so called by runners and touts and doorkeepers,—the sporting 
Guardsmen, the smooth-faced young subalterns in infantry regiments, some- 
times, who are wasting their patrimony, or ruining the clergymen, their 
papas—ruining them in the military clubs and worse places, and whose lives, 
when they can scamper up from Aldershott, are made up of betting, soda- 
and-brandy guzzling, bill-discounters, chamber-haunting, lobsters, oysters, 
late hours and loose company, and who wake up some morning to be arrested 
on parade, to become the cynosure of the Insolvent Court and the theme 
of the newspapers, and who, having begun as fools, often end as rogues, 
fade away into Continental billiard-rooms and table-@hétes, and seduce 
other fools in their turn. Given a subaltern’s pay in a marching regiment, to 
find the means of living at the rate of two thousand a year. This is the 
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problem many gallant, and at first well-meaning, youths have to solve:— 
with what ruinous, despairful results, let clergymen with sequestered 
livings, let sisters robbed of their portions, let defrauded tailors, and 
usurers frantic at being “ done,” —“ by such a good man, too, as every body 
thought him,” wheezes Ephraim Tigg the Rasper,—let swindled hotel- 
keepers and billiard-markers with tremendous scores unpaid, essay to tell. 

Shall not a place be found, too, for the sporting Government clerks, 
and stockbrokers, and rich young tradesmen, just a step lower in the 
hierarchy of “swelldom,” who are at all the races, and bet, and drink, 
and “carry on,” as the phrase is, but who seldom come to such desperate 
grief as their more aristocratic competitors, for the simple reason that they 
have not so far to fall, and have a way of letting the mud into which they 
have fallen dry, and then rubbing it off with a will? Many more young 
sparks of the sporting world might I descant upon; but they are cheaper 
swells: they don’t patronise the Grand Stand; they come down by the 
rail, and not in four-in-hands, or even Hansom cabs; and their losses and 
winnings are on a scale not at all pretentious. 

But there must not be passed over a variety of the genuine “swell” 
tribe,—noble in birth often, generally affluent, at least, in means,—the 
only remnant we possess, in this hard-working age,—when almost every 
man, high or low, prince or peasant, does something, whether it be for 
good or evil,—of the “dandies” of by-gone times. They are growing 
rarer every day, like that intolerable old (and young) anisenoe,—the 
“‘ vent,” who has been all but absorbed by the Volunteer Movement; but 
you may still see the perfectly listless, do-nothing, care-for- nothing—I 
trust not good-for-nothing ; and yet what zs he good for ?—dandy in the 
Grand Stand on a great race-day. He is always exquisitely dressed ; his 
hair and appendages are marvels of Truefitism. His jewellery is re- 
splendent; his linen irreproachable. He carries, wet or dry, a slim 
umbrella. Mr. John Leech has drawn him in Punch five hundred times. 
I wish that he could fix him to a woodblock, so that he pervaded society 
no longer. He smokes as he talks, in a languid, drawling kind of way, 
and wastes half of his weeds, as he wastes half of his words. He never 
knows what to do with his legs. He does know what to do with his 
hands, and thrusts them, nearly up to the elbows, into his pockets. He 
comes to the “races” in the most elaborate equipage and costume attain- 
able, simply because it is “the thing.” He does not bet. It is a bore 
to bet. ‘The men in his set don’t bet. He is quite unsusceptible to the 
excitement of the race, and has just completed the leisurely adjustment 
of his eye-glass by tle time the winning horse has passed the post. He 
does not even take much interest in the brilliant ladies in the carriages 
outside,—save to remark to a friend and duplicate that he has seen Baby 
Molyneux, or Ada 'Tressilian (née Runt), and that “she looks older.” 
He does not in the least understand the rude witticisms of the road home- 
wards; and at a handful of salt more or less attic being flung at him, re- 
turns a look of such calm bewilderment as to disarm the most practised 
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“ chaffer.” He has been known to take more champagne than was good 
for him, and to have gone to the length of assuming a false nose at the 
Cock at Sutton; but he goes to sleep when tipsy: there are always, at 
least, seven dandies as solemn as he to take care of him, and he comes to 
no harm. He never comes to any good. The age of this silent, languid 
dandy is from twenty-five to thirty. I want to know what becomes of 
him when he reaches middle age, or approaches fogeyism. Does he 
emigrate? Does he enlist? Does he expire from pure inanition? Does 
he take heart of grace and hit somebody, or do something, and approve 
himself a Man? Even girls who are worth any thing don’t seem to care 
much about him, save as a butt to laugh at; and although I have occa- 
sionally seen the languid and listless dandy feebly struggling between 
billows of crinoline, and carrying a gorgeous church-service to and from 
Belgravian places of worship on Sundays, it is not with great frequency, I 
opine, that his Common Prayer is opened at the Order for the Solemnisa- 
tion of Matrimony. I fancy that when the dandy does marry, it is to one 
of those strong-minded British females who are in the habit of trotting 
their tall, yaunt, melancholy-looking, uncomplaining husbands from one 
Continental watering-place to another. You know the unhappy being I 
mean. He is a patient and uxorious drudge, an amiable and contented 
pack-horse. He is always in trouble about the luggage. He is the 
“Monsieur” with whom hotel-keepers are threatened when the bills are 
exorbitant, and who would pay the bills out of his own private funds for 
peace and quietness’ sake if he had any private funds; but he hasn't. 
He gave up all those, years ago, for splendid board and lodging. He 
takes his wife’s children—she has generally been a widow—out a-walking 
very meekly. He fetches their physic from the pharmacien Anglais,— 
“ Trois graines de pilule bleue, et une dose noire, sil vous plait ;’? and 
he is as harmless and, perhaps, slightly more useful than of yore. 

Add to the people I have endeavoured to sketch the foreigners who 
always muster in great force in the Grand Stand and its precincts, and 
think they are up to their eyes in Le Sport when they are elbowed and 
pushed about by the contending crowd. Almost every foreign legation 
in London has its minister or secretary or attaché here, generally got up 
in the most approved racing style, with white hats and green veils, and 
diaphonous coats, and white-jean boots with varnished tips and spurs,— 
whether they ride or not,—and white trousers. How is it that we, of all 
people in the world, should have almost entirely abandoned the use of 
those candid nether garments? Foreigners adhere to them with pleasing 
persistence; but, save on board a man-o’-war, who ever seés an English- 
man with a pair of white ducks on nowadays? Easter Sunday used to 
be the great day for inaugurating their wear ; but, of late years, we have 
had a succession of rainy Easters. That may have something to do with 
it. Or is it because the great Duke of Wellington, who wore white ducks 
winter and summer, is no more, and that the fashion has gone out with him? 

There are the diplomatic foreigners, who have seen races in every 
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town in Europe almost ; and there are the simple sight-seeing foreigners, 
who are lost in their amazement at the Babel sight and the Babel sounds; 
there are the country gentlemen of the neighbourhood, who really enjoy 
the race, and take a genuine interest in the “improvement of the racer.” 
There would be a good many more members of the swell-mob on the 
look-out for gold watches, dropped pencil-cases, bank-notes, and similar 
trifles, than are actually present, but that each member of the pocket- 
picking fraternity is perfectly aware of the Argus-eyed attributes of 
Inspector Millament, Sergeant South, and sundry other officers of the 
police-force then and there present in plain clothes ; and so the thieves pru- 
dently make themselves scarce at the earliest convenient opportunity. ‘There 
are the reporters of the sporting newspapers, flitting in and out, rushing 
from pillar to post, and from post to paddock, and from paddock to Ring, 
back again,—seeing every thing: the weighing, saddling, starting, racing, 
winning, losing, buying, selling, judging, and betting,—passing to and 
fro unquestioned, quite as well recognised by the officials as the police, 
and by some almost as much feared, working like galley-slaves in pur- 
suit of their vocation, and delighting in it, moreover. The great owners 
of race-horses, the solid, serious turtites, the substantial grave-eyed train- 
ers, are seldom seen, and then but for an instant. They have other and 
weightier business further afield, where the grass is greener, and the 
throng is not so dense. 

Ai! Ai!—which is an ejaculation I hope will be pardoned to me by 
the critics,—the hullaballoo, the hue and cry, the frenzied exclamation of 
the book-makers. They will bet against every thing : who will lay against 
the field? who will back any thing? They will do every thing. Bar 
one; bar two; bar three. What will any body do on the event? His 
Lordship wins; the Captain wins in a canter. Didn’t they say so? 
Green wins; Black wins; Red wins. The very Fiend himself would 
seem to be winning to listen to the unearthly screeching of these men. 

Such hot, dusty, streaming, common, knavish, or brutal faces, too! 
Now the wolf-type, hungry and savage; now the fox-type, cunning and 
cynical, and, the day being warm, of not too sweet a savour; now the 
terrier-type, honest enough, but exceeding ravenous after rats. Men 
—old betting-men—with faces like owls, like magpies, like ravens; not 
many of the eagle-type, I fancy, save in so far as aquiline noses reach. 
Of these, with the accompaniment of greasy ringlets, pulpy lips, and much 
glittering jewelry, there is sufficiency, and a little to spare, it may be. 
And there are weasel faces, ferret faces, grinning-otter faces, hawk faces, 
bull-dog faces, and bull faces; but on every human face, among the 
book-making crew, there is always and ever the unmistakable stamp and 
brand of the Gambler,—the nervous tick of the head from side to side, 
the teeth busy with the lips, the fingers busy with the chin, the unrest in 
the eye. In a lesser degree, you may see these signs among bargainers in 
corn and coal marts, among chafferers upon exchanges, among punters at 
rouge-et-now tables, among bidders at auctions; but for the gambier’s 
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look,—T allure de celui qui joue gros jeu,—commend me to the book- 
makers in the Ring. 

They are of every variety of build and stature, and of all ages; but they 
have all gotten their symbol, and have taken Mammon’s arles, and are sol- 
diers in his great black-and-yellow regiment. Whence came they? From 
Manchester, Preston, Blackpool, Rochdale, Stockport, Blackburn,—from 
the great black, striving, working, gaming, spinning, heaving, savage north 
. of England :—many of them, I think, from the dialect in which they yell. 
The harder, but not harsher, Yorkshire makes itself heard, too, with a 
vengeance. The unadulterated cockney, showering its “h’s” about as from 
a pepper-caster, is not behindhand; every province in England seems to 
have sent a contingent. It is Babel; but Babel with a universal tongue 
concurrent with the confusion thereof, for every one of these money-mon- 
gers understands the one primeval language taught by Professor Mam- 
mon. 

What were they ere they took to “making books”? Did they write 
them, or keep them, or sell them? This is a mystery which I, for one, 
do not pretend to solve; but I have heard that a man is fit to go into 
the Ring after he has been a beershop-keeper, a miner in a coal-pit, a 
railway-porter, a journeyman carpenter, the setter-up in a skittle-alley, 
the steward of a steamer, a helper in a stable, a prize-fighter, an omnibus- 
driver, and a gentleman’s servant. I have heard that some of these men, 
the coarsest, commonest of their kind, unable to read or write, scarcely 
able to speak their native tongue, have yet been gifted with powers, or 
have acquired habits, of méntal calculation which would, if tested, some- 
what astonish Mr. Bidder, ex-calculating boy, and Mr. Babbage, present 
constructor of figure-grinding machines, and hater of music-grinding ditto. 
I have heard that the word of many of these men may be taken for tens 
of thousands of pounds, and that, amidst an amount of trickery and 
roguery—not always among these coarse and common fellows from Lan- 
cashire or Whitechapel—which has brought scandal and discredit on the 
English turf, there are some who are strictly honest and scrupulously 
honourable: therein setting an example to many refined and many aris- 
tocratic frequenters of Tattersall’s. 

“They’re a queer lot, and that’s a fact,” Inspector Millament remarked 
to Sergeant South. “How they do get along without breaking oftener 
than they do is a wonder to me.” 

“They do break sometimes, though,” the Sergeant said. ‘ There’s 
too many of ’em, Inspector. My belief’ is, in horse-racing, that there’s 
more cats than mice for ’em to catch.” 

“ And when they do break,—when they cannot pay ?” asked Simon 
Lefranc. 

“Why, then they have to go over yonder,” explained the Sergeant, 
pointing to an outer Babel beyond the barrier of the Stand, and where 
multitudes of betting-men, shabbier in attire, but with the same types of 
face,—oh, the very same types of face,—were exchanging yells of intelli- 
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gence, and receiving yells back again, and occasionally leaping high in 
air to catch the eyes of those within the Ring. 

“They have to go over yonder,” said the Sergeant, “and make their 
bets as they can. It’s about our time. Suppose we go out and look at 
’em; and then, if you’re agreeable, Inspector and Monsieur, we'll have a 
little lunch. One of my men has just given me the office, and four o’clock 
will do very well for our little business. Unless your little party ties her- 
self to the wing of a carrier-pigeon, or telegraphs herself to London, she 
can’t very well get away from the eyes that are watching her. This way, 
Monsieur.” 

And so the three went out among the outsiders; each man with the 
fate of a human being—it may be—in his breast-pocket. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
CAUGHT. 


“My horse! my horse!” had cried little Mrs. Armytage from her 
brougham window as “Teddy the Tyler” won by a neck. Yes; he was 
her horse—her favourite—the colt she would win so much money by. 
She could have kissed the jockey, so delighted was she. Miserable little 
woman! she did not see Black Care mounted behind that skilful rider 
as he was paraded along the course amidst the shouting crowds ! 

It was too late to fly. She was encompassed. ‘The swarthy gipsy- 
woman who came to beg her to cross her hand with silver, and, as she 
laughingly held out her palm, mumbled to her about a fair young man 
who had gone a long journey, but who would see her again shortly, had 
her eye upon her. The post-boy who was regaling on the dinner drawn 
from her own hamper, who was devouring her own viands, and fuddling 
himself with her own wines, had been bribed to watch her, and did watch 
her, mingled liquids notwithstanding. There was an Ethiopian serenader 
with a straw hat and a monstrous shirt-collar, and who came and sere- 
naded her with a broken banjo, who was appointed to spy over her. Her 
horses were in safe keeping, and would be harnessed only by superior 
order. For Florence Armytage was wanted very badly indeed, and no 
expense was spared for the accomplishment of the purpose certain parties 
held in view. 

And who do you think was to have been Mrs. Armytage’s cavalier on 
this occasion? ‘The cavalier had not come yet. Jl se faisait attendre. 
He was coming. Ah, Florence, he was coming; and he was to take her 
home. 

There was a prodigious gathering of carriages on the Hill. 'Thread- 
ing the maze at Hampton Court was a light and easy task compared with 
the labour of following the ins and outs of the close-clustered carriages. 
There they were, axle to axle, and pole to panel, in any thing but com- 
fortable proximity: so the gentlemen thought who had to perform 
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acrobatic feats on the tires of wheels, and clamber over splinterbars, and, 
judging from landmarks of flags or tents or stands opposite, kept continu- 
ally finding themselves five hundred yards away from the carriages they 
wished to get. The ladies were better off, for they seldom stirred from 
the chariots in which they throned it in dazzling state. However, every 
body found his carriage at last, and then every body went to lunch. 

The first meal after a shipwreck, or the relief of a beleagured city, is 
said to afford a very fair sample of the ravenous faculties of humanity. 
The poor Turks whom the Russian General put down to the first good 
dinner they had eaten for months after he had starved them out of Kars, 
were not reckoned bad trenchermen; and the onslaught on the eatables at 
a subscription ball in the country is a sufficiently ferocious spectacle to 
witness. I have witnessed, too, some edifying little specimens of knife- 
and-fork practice at picnics. But great as is said to be the delight expe- 
rienced at finding that the salt has been forgotten, and that the salad- 
dressing has spread itself all over the table-cloth, and has not left a drop 
of lubrication for the salad, a picnic is, after all, a very tame and colour- 
less affair. The provender wants the relish, the excitement. If you can 
get up something like a good quarrel among the guests en route, it is an 
advantage, and makes those who haven’t quarrelled fall to more heartily. 
But then unanimity of temper will sometimes prevail even at picnics. A 
thunderstorm isn’t bad, or a big dog that suddenly rushes from a thicket 
and carries off a lobster or a leg of lamb; but these additional zests 
to good cheer cannot always be counted on with certainty. For real, 
stanch, predatory, rapacious feeding, commend me to the lunch after a 
great race. There is every variety of excitement to sharpen and heighten 
the appetite. You are out for a holiday, to begin with, and are partaking 
of fare to which you are not accustomed ; for few people are so Apician 
or Luculline in their ways as to cram themselves all the year round with 
the good things they consume on a Derby or Ascot Cup Day. If you 
have won, you eat and drink tremendously, of course. If you have lost, 
you eat for spite and drink for despair, likewise tremendously, and equally 
of course. If the weather be fine, what can there be more pleasant than 
to see the sun making the sparkling Moselle more sparkling, and tipping 
the crisp lettuce-leaves with diamond sparks? If it be wet, there is some 
consolation in cowering under a phaeton hood to craunch chicken-bones, 
or gorging pigeon-pie in the huts clos of a drag. ‘Then you are continu- 
ally under a nervous apprehension—by no means devoid of pleasurable 
sensations—that the gipsies and tramps will run away with half the things 
out of the hamper; that the evilly-disposed will steal the great double- 
handled silver tankard or champagne cup; that all the glasses will 
be broken, and the knives, forks, and napkins mislaid; that the post- 
boys—who are in a fair way already—will get hopelessly inebriated ; 
and that every thing you have eaten or drunk will disagree with you 
to-morrow morning. There is but one little drawback to the varied 
excitements of a race-course lunch, and that is, to find when feeding-time 
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has arrived that your hamper has been cut away from the back of your 
carriage, and that, unless you choose to jostle your way to a horrible 
booth, into which a lady cannot enter, and where you pay half-a-crown 
for a bone and some beer-slops, there is no lunch and no dinner for you 
at all. 

It may be contended that this out-of-door feeding does not develop the 
finer feelings of humanity. To me it seems that it develops something 
quite as good,—the fine old English custom of carrying your victuals 
with you, sitting down to eat them when you are a hungered, and letting 
the beggar who looks wistfully on have his share in the fragments. The 
merest churl will not deny a portion from his venison-pasty to a beggar- 
woman on Derby Day. How the ragged rogues riot in dainty flesh, and 
wheaten bread, and choice liquors! I say that this isan English custom. 
It is the good old institution of the bread-and-cheese which Hudibras 
carried in his sword-scabbard. It is the institution of the “ parcel,”—the 
rich meaty packet of good things which stage-coach travellers used to 
carry with them, which third-class and sensible-class passengers by rail- 
way carry with them now, and which, were the fashion only followed by 
the first-class journeyers, would very speedily shame the proprietors of 
railway refreshment-rooms into providing something better for way- 
farers than the mouldy rubbish which, at extortionate rates, they sell now. 
Yes; the practice of “parcel” carrying is purely Anglo-Saxon. Sancho 
Panza, I admit, had onions, cheese, and other things in his wallet ; but 
Sancho Panza was wise enough to be an Englishman, and I never knew 
a modern Spaniard who had any thing in his wallet beyond a stick of 
chocolate and some paper and tobacco for his cigaritos. I have heard of 
a Scottish army who, marching to the wars, was provided each and every 
man with a little bag of oatmeal, and an iron plate whereon to knead and 
bake it. Jt was that Scottish army that won the Battle of Bannock- 
burn. They may have burnt their bannocks; but for once they beat us. 
Had they trusted to a commissariat, they would have been beaten. The 
Highlanders who defeated Johnny Cope at Preston Pans had had their 
breakfasts, not “cauld kail in Aberdeen,” but a hearty meal. I was 
reading, the other day, Mr. Thomas Francis Meagher’s vindication of the 
“stampedo” of his corps at the Battle of Bull’s Run. “It is not in the 
nature of an Irishman,” pleaded Mr. Meagher, “ to fight with four or five 
pounds of salt pork and biscuit hanging to his hip;” and so the Irish at 
Manassas threw away their rations, and ultimately stampeded. O Tho- 
mas Francis, this was a grievous error! I believe that it is in the nature 
of an Irishman to fight, had he a whole fat pig and a barrel of biscuit 
on his head; but he would fight much better with his belly full, or with 
the materials for his dinner in his pouch. It was when the commons 
were short that our troops came to grief in the Crimea. Directly beef 
became abundant, and the porter-casks began to flow steadily, Gortschakoff 
began to tremble; and to me, next to Florence Nightingale’s heroism, 
and Raglan’s death, and the deed of that good French General who 
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caught up the wounded English soldier to his saddle-how, landed him 
safely, kissed his hand, left him, and never told his name, there is nothing 
so simply touching in the whole story of the Crimean War as that of the 
English matrons heaping up mighty plum-puddings, and huge pasties, 
and great mince-pies, and sending them far, far away to the black Tau- 
rida, to where our gallant hearts were keeping Christmas in the teeth of 
the Muscovite. 

Florence had quite a little court about her, although there were 
dozens of carriages around that were far more splendid than her own 
equipage. Those who saw her that day, for the last time declared that 
never had she looked prettier, or been more fascinating. Shewas once more 
La Dame au Premier—the gay, impetuous, triumphant Lady on the First 
Floor, dominating all, dismayed by none ; not the careworn, excited, ever- 
seeking, never-finding Florence Armytage that we have sometimes known 
in London. They were five hundred miles away from her, all those 
carking cares and troubles, those fears and dark suspicions of impending 
discovery and ruin. Bills! what did she care about bills? Forgery! 
who had committed forgery? She would win Lord Carnation, she thought. 
She would quit the life, and be good. “TI’ll retire on my laurels,” she said 
to herself, with a malicious little laugh. 

Retire on her laurels!’ Win Lord Carnation! Was there not a place 
in the north called Hoogendracht ? was there not a place in the south 
called Belleriport ? 

“Tl win him too,” she muttered, and she looked at her locket, as 
she had done in the room at Paris, and clenched her little fist ; and the 
smile went away, but came again in an instant. 

Retire on her laurels! Win the hearts of men! And had she done 
with Tottlepot’s handwriting only the day before? The thought caused 
her scarcely any uneasiness. It was sure to come right, she thought. She 
had a strange fancy that Tottlepot would die, that Sir Jasper Goldthorpe 
would have a fit of apoplexy, that something would occur tosecure immu- 
nity for what she had done. At other times, she would have started and 
shivered when the question arose stark and hideous, like a nightmare: 
“Florence Armytage, what is to be done?” Now she laughed, and made 
light of the nightmare. There was a perpetual panorama of people she knew 
passing, or rather dodging, along the narrow passage of which her carriage 
made one of the innumerable angles. Now it was courtly Doctor Sar- 
donix, complimenting her upon her good looks, and upon her thorough 
restoration to health. It was a way the Doctor had of assuming that 
every body had been ill, but was now looking better than ever, and that 
he, Dr. Sardonix, had been somehow instrumental in effecting the cure. 

“But I haven't been ill at all, Doctor,” Mrs. Armytage insisted. 

“Tut, tut, we know, we know,” the physician returned, with polite 
denial. “Bronchial affection at Brighton. Our little prescriptions were, 
T hear, remembered at Kemp and Glaisher’s. The best chemists,—the very 
best chemists in the town. I shall be always happy to do any thing for 
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you that my poor skill will afford.” And the Doctor was picking his way 
gingerly between the wheels and the servants who were regaling on the 
grass, when Florence, who did not care to argue the point of her fabulous 
illness with him any longer, called him back. 

“ Well, I am better,” she admitted, “ and I’m very much obliged to you, 
dear Doctor Sardonix. Are any of the Goldthorpes here—I mean, besides 
Willy? He passed me at Ewell, in a drag full of Guardsmen.” 

The Doctor elevated his eyebrows a little at the word “drag ;” but he 
answered with unabated urbanity. 

“Sir Jasper is here; indeed it was solicitude lest my illustrious patient 
should in any way over-exert himself that has brought me, a grave physi- 
cian, little accustomed to these giddy scenes, here to-day.” 

This was the neatest of little fibs that was ever told by a Fellow of the 
College of Physicians. The Doctor had come down in a snug barouche- 
and-four with old Sir Jernigan Jernigan,—“ Garter Jernigan” he used to 
be called,—who had once been valet to King George the Fourth, and had 
risen, nobody knew how, to be his apothecary, and his Privy Purse, and 
other things besides,—so the chronicle of the time said. Sir Jernigan 
never missed a great race. “ My royal master was a patron of the turf,” he 
said, “and I’ll be one too, till old Jernigan Jernigan”—his real Christian 
name was John, but he had doubled the surname on promotion—“ is laid 
with his fathers.” I think it would have puzzled the heralds, to say nothing 
of the authorities of Lambeth parish, to discover who John Jernigan’s 
father was. 

“Sir Jasper, ah, Sir Jasper,” mused Mrs. Armytage. “ Any one else, 
Doctor Sardonix ?” 

“Lady Goldthorpe is here, dear madam, more in obedience to my 
illustrious patient’s wishes than for any pleasure she takes in this revelry. 
Miss Hill, I need scarcely say, is not here. Miss Salusbury is here, with 
the Earl of Carnation, and a gentleman who, I believe, ordinarily attends 
his Lordship in a clerical capacity, but is to-day in a lay habit.” 

The Doctor was right. The Earl’s chaplain (who wrote his pamphlets 
for him) was of a decidedly sporting turn, and not altogether free from 
the suspicion of having gone down to Millington to see the fight between 
Boss Belper (the Mauleyton Pet) and Puggy Wiggins’s Black for a hun- 
dred pounds aside, laying rather heavily on the darky’s colours. He 
generally managed to get down to the Downs without compromising him- 
self, and on this occasion, in a shooting-coat and a wide-awake, passed all 
but unrecognised in the rumble of the Goldthorpe,—I mean of one of the 
Goldthorpe carriages. His noble patron had an indistinct idea that this 
wasn’t quite correct in the Reverend James Feldspar, and that it wasn’t 
philanthropic, and that kind of thing; but he was afraid of the chaplain, 
who was, more than any one else, in the secret of his Lordship’s having 
been “ over-educated for his intellect,” and who might, were he driven to 
it, write a pamphlet against him. So he let him have his way. 

Florence started when she heard the name of Lord Carnation. ‘“ He 
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is sure to be this way soon,” she thought. “The thing shall be done this 
very afternoon. He shall come back with me, for all those Goldthorpes. 
Yes, he shall. Am I not awidow? Ha, ha, cannot I do as I like? One 
moment, dear Doctor,” she continued. “ Have you heard what Willy 
Goldthorpe has done on this race? You know he bets dreadfully.” 

The Doctor had not heard one word about the upshot of the Captain’s 
transactions, and he was very anxious to get back to Sir Jernigan Jernigan, 
who was waiting lunch for him, and was a man not to be trifled with. 
So he shot a good bouncing fib at what the old artillerymen used to call 
“ full random.” 

“ As usual, the favourite of Fortune,—carrying all before him; but I 
must leave you, my dear madam. Good-by, good-by.” 

And away went the Doctor, not only anxious about his lunch, but 
somewhat nervous of compromising himself with some of the more fasti- 
dious of his acquaintance by further parley with that delightful but inex- 
plicable Mrs. Armytage. 

“1 don’t believe a word that man says,” she thought on her part. 
“ How he fawns and lies, to besure! What need is there for him to do so? 
They say he is both rich and clever. Edmund, you may unpack the hamper. 
I shall have half a dozen guests to lunch before I have eaten a mouthful. 
Stay, there is that man Gafferer prowling about as usual. If he sees a 
sign of lunch, he’ll want me to give him some. Well, yes, Edmund,” she 
continued aloud, “you may go on unpacking. Mr. Gafferer, here !” 

Her little silver voice was never raised to discordant accents, but it 
always reached farenough. It struck at once on the tympanum of friendly 
George Gafferer, who was—well, not exactly prowling about, or wandering 
about, or sneaking about, but, we will say walking about, in the hope of 
being asked to lunch by somebody. George had come down alone, very 
early, by the rail. He had not taken a return-ticket. Somebody, he 
opined, would be sure to give him a cast home. And the sanguine man 
was right. Somebody always did. 

George was always getting things for nothing. If people didn’t leave 
him much in their wills, they at least took care that his friendly heart 
should be bedewed with a refreshing shower of little legacies during their 
lives. These came more pleasantly, as he had to pay no duty upon them. 
Now it was Jack Lindo, who went away to Australia and left George half 
the furniture in his chambers, his tiger-skin rug, and his great Turkish 
pipe. Now Plantagenet Rosencrantz, who had at one time been crazy 
after private theatricals, grew disgusted therewith, and bestowed his 
Hamiet and his Macbeth dresses, his stage jewelry and his broad-swords, 
upon friendly George Gafferer. Somebody once gave him a valuable dia- 
mond-ring—at least Mr. Attenborough’smortgage-note for the same, which 
would have been well nigh as valuable as the article itself, only the 
liberal soul who had mortgaged it forgot that it ran only for six months 
in lieu of a year; and so George got nothing by it, after all. 

George knew Mrs. Armytage, and trembled before her. To him she 
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was a duchess, a queen, and an empress. He had written some little 
words to a song she had composed. She had once asked him to an even- 
ing party. George’s boon companions—he had many boon companions— 
used to rally him about the “pretty little widow,” and tell him that he 
was “a lucky fellow.” Then George would blush—he could blush—and 
chuckle. In Mrs. Armytage’s presence he blushed, but did not chuckle. 

“Mr. Gafferer, will you have some lunch ?” the little lady asked, with 
a patronising nod, and without offering him her hand. 

George was delighted, enchanted. He was not asked into the 
carriage. He sate contentedly upon a wheel, and ate and drank his fill ; 
and then the widow said to him, 

“T want to hear about Captain Goldthorpe. What has he done on 
the race? Tell me the truth.” 

Friendly George Gafferer could not certainly be accused of telling less 
than the truth. He always told more than the truth, an extreme which 
may sometimes be as dangerously inconvenient as its opposite. 

“Dear, dear me,” George began, shaking his friendly head. “Sad 
news, sad news, madam.” 

“‘ What is the matter?” 

“ Ruin, my dear lady, ruin! Utter and irremediable ruin, unless Sir 
Jasper pays all. Seven-and-thirty thousand, my dear madam. Fifteen 
thousand three hundred to a biscuit-baker in Orchard street, Portman 
Square. They say the Captain laid ten-pound notes to fourpenny -pieces 
on Jumping Jemmy.” 

“What is Jumping Jemmy? A man or a horse ?” 

“A horse, my dear madam; a dreadful bright bay creature, with 
long legs, and a star on the forehead. They say that good was never 
known to come out of a horse with a star on the forehead. This ‘ Jump- 
ing Jemmy’ has been the ruin of half the young men about town.” 

“ And William Goldthorpe is ruined, then ?” 

“As ruined as a young man with his magnificent prospects can 
be.” 

“What do you know about his prospects, and whether they are mag- 
nificent or not?” 

“T only know what I hear, and what every body talks about. Ex- 
travagant as he has been, Sir Jasper will hardly allow his son’s name to 
be compromised. But it’s not only in horse-flesh that the poor captain’s 
dipped.” 

“ What, can there be any thing else?” exclaimed Mrs. Armytage, 
who knew perhaps about five hundred times more than George Gafferer 
what William Goldthorpe’s embarrassments really were, and what means 
he had of getting rid of them. “For goodness’ sake, dear Mr. Gafferer, 
tell me all about it.” 

“ Ah, dear me, madam, it would take hours; but, at all events, I can 
tell you thus much, that af 

Just as George was commencing a fresh lamentable revelation, Wil- 
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liam Goldthorpe himself, with Lord Groomporter and one or two kindred 
spirits, came up, certainly looking very disconsolate. 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Armytage to George. It was impossible for. 
her to say in plainer terms, ‘Go away.” The friendly man took the hint. 
He was only too glad to have been in her society even for a few minutes, 
and to have refreshed himself with her hospitality. So he went away re- 
joicing, hoping that somebody had seen him, and would rally and envy 
him for having been seen sitting on the pretty little widow’s carriage- 
wheel. A contented spirit was friendly George Gafferer, and his pleasures 
were very clieap. 

Florence was very eager to know the extent of the Captain’s losses; 
but she could not elicit any very definite information from him. The 
young man was sulky, and said that he had had a “doose of a bad time 
of it,” and that there would be “a doose of a blow-up with the governor.” 
He did not respect Mrs. Armytage quite enough to speak to her as ladies 
are accustomed to be spoken to. Then Groomporter was with him, and 
his lordship, who was the best-dressed and the most habitually tipsy young 
peer in England, was already very far gone in iced wines; and on being 
asked what might be offered to him, replied in a voice somewhat thick 
and husky that he should like some “ braiorsoawarr,” by which it is to 
be presumed that Viscount Groomporter meant brandy and soda-water. 
Very wealthy, very young, exceedingly good-natured, was Viscount 
Groomporter. He was always a good friend to the people who were his 
greatest enemies: forgave Captain de Loos three months after the trial 
at which it was proved that the disreputable captain had forged his name, 
and positively sent him money to Kissengen to enable him to go salmon- 
fishing in Norway. Viscount Groomporter was, I have observed, one of 
the best-dressed noblemen in the peerage. His blue surtout with the 
velvet collar, his scarf, his pin, his white hat, were perfection. Dandies 
sighed in vain to know the address of his trousers-maker, or of the artist 
who modelled those boots so catefully to his feet. When people saw 
him, superlatively attired, gloved, handkerchiefed, say about three in the 
afternoon, going up the steps in Pall Mall, their first impulse was one of 
admiration to see such a well-looking, well-dressed young gentleman; 
their next was one of astonishment that his eyes should be so bloodshot, 
and his gait so unsteady. For Viscount Groomporter was precisely that 
which Oliver Cromwell declared Charles the Second to be, and what the 
reticence of the nineteenth century forbids me to repeat. In truth, his 
lordship was incorrigible, and his thirty thousand a year seemed to have 
a fair chance of being submerged in “ braiorsoawarr.” 

There was not much, as you see, to be gleaned by ’Florence from the 
conversation of these young patricians. They were, besides, anxious to 
be after their own devices,—throwing at sticks, conversing with the oc- 
cupants of broughams far more equivocal than that of the Indian widow, 
wandering among the booths, and so forth,—and she let them go. She 
saook hands, however, with William Goldthorpe; and when the young 
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man found his hand released, there was a bank-note in it crumpled 
up. 

“Don’t look at it,” whispered Mrs. Armytage hurriedly; “ never 
mind what it is. Keep it till you get away from here, and then spend it. 
It’ll pay for something.” 

“But I can’t, Mrs. Armytage,” the Captain murmured hesitatingly, 
blushing up to the tips of his ears. 

“Yes you can. Am I not asoldier’s widow? Mayn’t I do what I 
like with my own? ‘There, get along with you after yourfriends. Bon 
jour.” And so dismissed him. 

Her own! She had assuredly never come honestly by that money ; 
but she had nevertheless given him a bank-note for fifty pounds, and she 
had given it him in pure good nature and sympathy for his misfortunes. 
As he retreated she put her head out of the carriage-window, ana, not for 
the first time, whispered softly to herself, 

“Poor fellow, how like Hugh he is!” 

As she drew her head back, she found the door on the other side open. 
As she turned her face in surprise towards it, she found the figure of a 
man standing in the aperture. He was stout and of good stature ; he was 
about fifty years of age. She had met him the night before; but she did 
not recognise him as Count somebody, with a full moustache and whisker 
and a curly black wig, who was the affable guest of the Baroness Dela 
Haute Gueuse. She recognised in him instead the man with a face 
impudent as that of a jack-pudding, a paillasse who had leered at her so 
audaciously from the cotfee-room window of the Chambers in Soho. But 
both the Jack-pudding and the Paillasse wore their heart upon their sleeve, 
and both were Simon Lefranc. 

“The saucy fellow!” she cried, in easy indignation, and extended her 
hand to close the door and shut the intruder out. But another hand 
came forth,—the hand of which the sleeve had the heart upon it; and 
Florence Armytage’s wrist was suddenly caught in a grip like that of 
steel. 

She knew the worst had come. Her disengaged hand sought, quick 
as lightning, her side. There should have been nestling there, in an embroi- 
dered pouch, the tiny revolver, without which she never travelled. It was 
her custom to assure herself of its presence at least twice in an hour. 
This verification had become a habit. The pistol had been safe twenty 
minutes since; but I think the swarthy gipsy who had told her about the 
fair young man who was gone on a journey knew something of the em- 
broidered pouch and its pretty, murderous contents. 

“The little dog that barks is gone away,” whispered Simon Lefranc. 
“Florence Armytage, you are my prisoner. Veuve Armytage, se servant 
de plusieurs noms et prénoms faux. De par la République, une et 
indivisible, et par mandat d’amener sous seing officiel, je vous urréte.” 

“T took her,” said Simon subsequently to his chief, “with all the for- 
malities. It was charming.” 
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She saw that all was over. She did not faint, but her face was the 
colour of bleached wax; and had any been privileged to place their hands 
between her shoulder-blades, they would have found a cold dew there. 
Her knees knocked together; her hand quivered like a bird in the thief- 
catcher’s grip; but she did not faint. Not she. 

“What is it ?” she asked ; “ what is it for?” 

“ Murder, burglary, and forgery. You know as well asI do. Ah, 
ma mie, je Vaceroche a la longue.” 

Florence's postboy’s duty was quite over, and he was asleep comfort- 
ably under the carriage-pole, with his head in a salad-bowl. ‘Three in- 
telligent foreigners stood before the window opposite to Simon. They had 
drawn the blinds down. Nothing could have been better managed,—it 
was charming. 

The policeman got into the carriage, and sat down close to Mrs. Ar- 
mytage’s side. She shrank away from him shuddering, but made no effort 
to scream or to resist. 

“We will have the other blind down, so; that is nice and comfort- 
able,” Simon remarked, suiting the action to the word. “ You are not 
afraid of being alone with Papa Lallouet in this crépuscule, eh, ma 
petite?” 

Simon Lefranc had many names; Florence knew him by this one. She 
had often heard of, but never seen, the dreaded personage whom for years 
she had started at in her sleep. Papa Lallouet was called the Parrain 
de la Guillotine, but I prefer still to call him Simon Lefranc, the man 
who wore his heart upon his sleeve. 

“Which will you do?” he asked. “ Will you make a fuss,—a tinta- 
marre,—and oblige me to have you carried away by the English police, 
and before an English magistrate, to have your warrant of extradition read, 
and be publicly consigned to my custody? or will you go away quietly 
with Papa Lallouet, like a good little girl, as you ought to be? Ifyou 
accompany me of your own free will, it will save all the esclandre of an 
examination in a police-court ; and we can be as happy as two turtle-doves 
till we get home.” 

She had reason indeed to be afraid of the publicity of her arrest in 
England. Five hundred creditors—five hundred people whom she had 
defrauded, robbed, forged upon—would read the story of her crimes, and 
rush forward to be confronted with and to identify her. It was better, 
she thought, now the worst had come to the worst, to go with this man. 
She knew that in France she had a certain Influence, and with the hand 
that was not a captive she felt her soft neck, and thought, “ At least this 
is safe.” 

“Don’t be too sure,” said Simon, who even in the gloom had marked 
her movement, and seemed to divine her thought. *“ Remember, it is 
assassinot—what the English law calls wilful murder—that I arrest you 
for. You go with me without promise or condition on my part. Make 
up your mind, or the English police will come to my help.” 
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“Do they know of my fate?” she asked. 

“They know every thing; but the thing is arranged. They could 
get a dozen warrants for your arrest on charges for all you have done 
here in England by ten o’clock to-morrow morning.” 

“ And, pray, what have I done here, Monsieur Lallouet?” the wretched 
little creature, with a touch of her old disdain and her old impertinence, 
interposed. 

“Ta, ta; ta!” the police agent replied. “ Don’t try to put me off my 
guard, you little crocodile. I am too old powr conter sornettes. What 
have you done in England? What have you not done? Do you think 
that we, of the Rue de Jerusalem, have not kept the history of your life 
and adventures by double entry, en partie double, these five years past? 
We know all about you, ma petite bonne femme :—how you have lied 
and cheated and swindled; how you have stolen and forged; how you 
have perhaps done worse things,—for which you will have to sit on the 
benches of the cour d assises.” 

“T will go with you,” Mrs. Armytage murmured, and with a gesture 
of despair. 

“Very well; but, remember, it is murder. On n’y ricane pas en 
France, ma belle.” 

“T am innocent,” she answered. “ Besides—” She halted; but her 
hand sought her neck again, and, with a smile,—a ghastly smile, almost 
the last that ever visited those now livid lips,—she thought, “ Ah! I 
have still one Influence left. They will never guillotine poor little 
Me.” 

“Tn that case,” pursued Simon Lefranc, “we will wait quietly and 
comfortably with the blinds down until such time as we can get away. 
In this throng nobody, without some distinguishing mark, will be able to 
recognise your carriage. Are you content ?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“ Silence gives consent. Permit me, then, to trouble you ;” and Simon 
Lefranc slipped the neatest little handcuff in the world over Florence’s 
wrist, on which he had not for one moment loosened his hold. The hand- 
cuff was attached by a ring to another of larger size, and this Simon 
slipped over his own wrist, cheerfully humming a little tune the while. 
“ La, nous voila dans les menottes,” he said. “Not quite so comfort- 
able perhaps as your diamond-bracelets ; but still I hope this little orna- 
ment does not hurt you.” 

She never answered. 

“Go to sleep, ma petite,” Simon paternally advised, “or think about 
your defence for the day of trial. IfI were you, I would retain Maitre 
Paillet, or at least Chaix d’Estange. There, you shall be treated like a 
lady, and have the’ best to eat and drink till we are safe at home. I can’t 
take you across the Channel handcuffed like this; but you shall be 
carried on board the steamer at Dover as a lady very sick. You are 
very sick. We will have you nicely wrapped up in shawls and blankets, 
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so that nobody will see the bright little bracelets which we will take the 
liberty of placing round your wrists and round your ankles.” 

She heard, but she let the man have his say, and answered him 
naught. She was thinking. She was in the toils. What mattered it if 
the net round her were tight or loose? They had. got her, and they 
might lead her along as they chose. 

She closed her eyes, and, strange as it may seem, experienced some- 
thing like a relaxation of anxiety, something that approached compara- 
tive relief and ease. Naturalists have surmised that a feeling somewhat 
analogous may be experienced by the hunted hare, the hopelessly beset 
deer, when there is not one chance more left, when the hounds are close 
at hand, and there is nothing more left but to lie down and die. She 
had been hunted and harried so long; so many years had elapsed since 
she first began to sleep with her eyes open,—to start at every shadow, to 
fancy every bush an officer, to be continually and perpetually in dread of 
discovery and seizure,—that the mere reaction now soothed her. There 
was nothing more to fly from, no more lies to tell, no more stratagems to 
devise, no more gulfs to bridge over. So, at least, she thought. So it 
might be, if she chose. Should she plead guilty to all that was brought 
against her, and let them use her as they pleased? She experienced an 
indefinable reluctance to concoct any story for her defence, to employ any 
means for extricating herself from her deadly peril. ‘To-morrow, next 
week, next month, next year—would do for all that, she seemed to think. 
It was a matter that concerned her lawyers. She would have to em- 
ploy lawyers, she supposed. There was plenty of time for that—plenty 
of time for all. She was drowsy with doing evil. She was tired with 
crime. She wanted rest. The thing was bad enough, certainly; but it 
could not be much worse, and it was a relief to know that the storm 
which had so long blackened the sky had burst. 

And while her mind refused to dwell with any intensity on her pre- 
sent situation, or the circumstances which had led to it, it returned over 
and over again to her early youth, —to the days when she was young and 
happy and—God help her!—innocent. She was saying the old lessons, 
playing at the same childish games, romping about the same playground, 
dancing at her first party, reading her first love-letter, starting on her first 
voyage to India. 

She had been in captivity about half an hour,—it seemed to have been 
ten years,—when a discreet tap came against the glass of the window 
nearest to Simon Lefranc. The police-agent drew it down, and inclined 
his bullet-head to hear what was spoken to him from without; but, at 
the same time, he contrived to throw a cloak between him and his prisoner 
so dextrously and in folds so thick as to muffle any sound that might 
pass between that window and her ear. 

It was Inspector Millament who had tapped at the window. The roar 
of the Babel outside first wafted through the aperture, and let Florence 
know of its vicinage ; but the Inspector was an adept at whispering, and 
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not a word that he uttered could reach her through the heavy mass of 
drapery. 

“ Have you got your bird?” he asked. 

“Oui, mon vieux. I have, my dear friend,” responded Simon. “She 
fluttered her wings a little at first, but she is quiet and peaceable as a 
dove now.” 

“There is no necessity for our services, then ?” 

“Not the least. All will be managed without publicity and scandal, 
which can only defeat the ends of justice. In fifteen hours she will be 
safe in Paris.” 

“‘ She is wanted very badly here, more hy person than by name; and 
when she is tried, she will be sure to be recognised by some one who knew 
her in England, and it will all come out.” 

“Let it. We have our instructions, and act by them. If you like, I 
kidnapped her, and got her across the Channel without your knowing any 
thing about it. On n’y regardera pas de si pres, ad Paris. His chiefs 
will bear Papa Lallouet out, and say to Simon Lefranc, ‘ My son, thou 
hast done well. ” 

“ Well, you know best. I wish you joy of your capture. She’s worth 
having. You Frenchmen have certainly a very neat way of doing busi- 
ness. If it had been our duty to take her, there would have been a row, 
and lots of screaming, and a mob. The whole thing would have been 
known in five minutes, and half a dozen ‘ gentlemen of the press,’ as they 
call themselves, would have been pestering me with questions, and rush- 
ing off to the station to telegraph the news. to London.” 

“ Yes,” Simon observed with a quiet grin, “she is indeed worth 
having. She is a pearl beyond price. She will be worth my retraite, 
my retiring pension, to me, monsieur, all the more surely as I have taken 
her quietly. For we want to pluck a few little feathers off our pigeon 
before she is ready to be trussed and roasted, and served up at the table 
of Madame la Justice. A dainty morsel, ma_foi; ha, ha!” 

He laughed quietly enough, but still in a tone loud enough to make 
his victim start uneasily. He gave her handcuffed wrist a warning 
shake, and in a savage undertone muttered “ Be quiet!” and she was still 
as she was mute. 

“ And you,” Simon continued, turning again to the Inspector, “ have 
you done your business? Have you caged your birds ?” 

“Most extraordinary thing, we haven't,” returned Inspector Milla- 
ment, in a tone of disappointment. “Journey down for nothing; and 
I'd such a sweet little bit of business cut out for me in Bergen-op- 
Zoom Terrace, Bayswater! However, we've had the pleasure of your 
company, and seen your way of doing business.” 

“Truly, you flatter me. The pleasure is, believe me, mutual. But 
how have you missed your game? It was well watched enough. Has 
Sir Jasper Goldthorpe got away?” 

“No; his carriage and party are within fifty yards of us; but within 
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a minute of your leaving comes down a telegraphic message to us to hold 
over all our warrants against him, leave off watching him even, and come 
back to town.” 

“ He is still very rich, perhaps, and very powerful, and has influential 
friends.” 

“There’s no man in England,” retorted the vexed Inspector, “ power- 
ful enough to step between a criminal and his prosecutors when informa- 
tions have once been sworn, and a warrant has once been granted. We 
don’t do things in a corner or in the dark here, monsieur. ‘ Fair and 
above board’ is our motto. I was to have taken him here, and I ought 
to have taken him here, and it’s deuced provoking.” 

The true Englishman spoke in Inspector Millament. All detective 
policeman as he was, and accustomed to track his prey very much in the 
manner of a sleuth hound, he would have been shocked to learn that any 
of his prisoners—his “ customers,” as he called them—had been arrested 
without all due legal formalities being observed ; or that, after capture, 
they had been deprived of any legal means of defence. And, moreover, 
Inspector Millament was mortal. Though he railed at the “gentlemen 
of the press,” he was not insensible to the flattering notices frequently 
bestowed on his sagacity and acumen by the newspaper reporters, and 
ranked in the highest class of literary composition those wondrously- 
spun paragraphs in which the “skilful recapture of an escaped convict,” 
or the “extraordinary detection of a bank-robbery,” or the “clever dis- 
covery of a fugitive bankrupt,” was ascribed to the pluck and energy of 
Sergeant South, or the zeal tempered with discretion of Mr.—they always 
gave him the Mister—Mr. Inspector Millament. 

The baffled Inspector was preparing to take leave of Simon, when 
there came pressing through the throng Sergeant South, beckoning hastily 
to his superior. The Inspector closed the window; Simon drew the blind 
down, and they were once more in the gloom again. 

But not for long. Florence heard the clanking of a chain, the lum- 
bering of the carriage-pole, the shouts and curses of drivers and post- 
boys who were being made to move their vehicles on one side by the 
police. She strained her ears to catch some words; but the din of min- 
strels and niggers with their music, and the roaring of the stick-throwing, 
and the brawlers and the chaffers and the roysterers, made up only one 
harsh humming noise, and she could distinguish nothing. 

Let us pass for the moment from the interior of that silken prison to 
the outside. It has always been to me a marvel of marvels how ever 
people manage to get a carriage off the Hill on a great race-day without 
smashing five hundred coach-panels, and crushing five thousand toes. It 
is done somehow. There are always people who want to leave early, and 
they manage to leave and get clear of the labyrinth of wheels, and drive 
away through the grinning, scampering crowd ; but the operation is never- 
theless astounding. So, in youth, were these four puzzling and bewilder- 
ing things to me: first, to know how a ship got into a dock, and how she 
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got out of dock, without being stove-in at some stage or another; next, to 
know how ever the great Duke of Wellington, in extreme old age, managed 
to get on his horse, and, finally, how he contrived to get off it. 

The four posters brought down by. Mrs. Armytage were in due time, 
that is to say, after a good long lapse of it, harnessed to the carriage. The 
postboy, who was tipsy, had disappeared ; so had his comrade, not much 
superior to him, it must be admitted, in sobriety. Their places were sup- 
plied by two new postillions of great gravity of countenance, and who were 
thoroughly impervious to the witticisms of the road. As the carriage, with 
the blinds still down, was painfully manceuvered out of the ruck ofits sur- 
roundings, at least half-a-dozen mounted policemen showed themselves 
exceedingly active in directing its movements and clearing the way ; con- 
spicuous among them was the Superintendent who had spoken to Milla- 
ment and his companions on the Course. 

The throng had of course their jest at the fact of the blinds of the 

carriage being so closely drawn down, and various opinions were hazarded 

as to the occupants’ having taken a little more than was good for them. 
Derisive cries were heard of “ Didn’t it agree with you?” “Never mind 
if your head aches !” “Come out and have some fresh air!” Then soda- 
water corks and farthing dolls were playfully thrown against the win- 
dows; then the postboys were recommended to “go gently over the 
stones ;” then it was surmised that there was a lady inside with “a wicked 
old marquis,” who was adjured to “come out and show hisself” But 
there is an end to every thing, even to getting off the Hill at Epsom. 
Away the carriage and its occupants went at last. Away from the booths 
and the gipsy-tents, the hucksters’ stalls, the temporary stables. Away 
from the mad medley of lords and ladies, gamblers, roués, thieves, fools, 
grooms, hostlers, gipsies, beggars, policemen, mountebanks, and vagrant 
children. 

There was an open barouche to which the horses were being put, and 
which was full of the Daughters of Folly, all blazing in paint and jewelry, 
and rich silks and laces. ‘he poor creatures within were half uproarious 
and half fractious with champagne. A knot of dissipated young men 
were lounging over this carriage, perched on wheels and box and rumble, 
and bandying about loose talk and silver tankards. Among them, I am 
sorry to say, were Captain Goldthorpe, already half consoled for his losses, 
and Viscount Groomporter, who was growing more and more flushed as 
to his countenance, and less and less steady as to his legs. 

The carriage came thudding by on the soft turf, and the young noble- 
man seeing it, cried, 

“Why, Goldie, isn’t that your friend Mrs. A.’s trap?” 

The dragoon looked, and saw that it was. 

“ What’s she going away so early for?” 

“ Because she chooses, I suppose, Groomporter.” 

“ Yes,”—I am afraid his lordship pronounced the affirmative, “ yesh ;” 
“but what has she got the blinds down for?” 
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“She may be tired ; she may have some one with her that she doesn’t 
care about being seen with.” 

“Goldie,” pursued Viscount Groomporter, with much tipsy gravity, 
“my opinion is, that the little widow’s very spoons upon you.” 

The Captain, remembering the fifty-pound note, which, by the way, 
had been nearly doubled since he received it by a lucky draw in a sweep- 
stakes on one of the minor races, blushed, and was silent. 

The curtained carriage drove away, and all association between Flo- 
rence Armytage and the British aristocracy faded away for ever. She was 
thoroughly worn out, and fell into a sleep. Simon Lefranc was not at 
all surprised to see her slumber. Had he not, in his time, watched mur- 
derers sleeping in the condemned cell the very night before their execution, 
galley-slaves reposing on their hard deal boards? “ Why shouldn’t she 
sleep, if she’s tired, and tired enough I dare say she is?” quoth Simon 
Lefranc to himself. 

The carriage was driven along the most sequestered roads that the 
postillions could hit upon, in order to avoid as much as possible the noise 
and confusion inseparable, as it would seem, from coming home after a 
great race; yet with the minutest precautions, and following bye-lane 
after bye-lane, they could not help coming from time to time upon some 
carriage filled with choice spirits, who roared and laughed and “chaffed,” 
and gave many other unmistakable signs of the wine being in and the 
wit being out. Comparatively early as they had started, they took 
so many détours that it was ten o’clock at night before they came to 
Clapham Common. 

Wher: Florence Armytage woke for the first time, which was about 
an hour’s rest, she found that the carriage had halted, and that the door 
was half open, with a man—not Simon, he had not yet stirred from her 
side—standing thereat. A cup of tea was handed to her, which she drank 
greedily—as she would have drunk any thing, from prussic acid to Cura- 
coa. It must have been very good tea, and very strong tea; for she 
went to sleep again five minutes after she had emptied the cup, and did 
not wake for full three hours afterwards. 

Then she woke, thoroughly, and found to her amazement that Sine 
Lefranc was no longer with her, and that her wrist was manacled to that 
ofawoman. A little swinging lamp had been lit; and she could see 
that she had yet another travelling companion, a woman who sat opposite 
to her. 

She started, and would have screamed. The looks of these two wo- 
men terrified her ten thousand times more than the policeman had done. 
Her terror was increased when the woman to whom she was handcuffed 
bade her to “give them none of her nonsense, for if she did she should 
be gagged.” She bowed her head, and spake no more till London was 
reached, and her new life commenced. 
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CuapTer XXVIII. 


WHAT PEOPLE SAID IN THE CITY. 


In the first place, people said in the City, and knew it for a fact, that 
the Bank of England had raised its rate of discount. The tightening of 
that financial screw of course had immediately produced a corresponding 
tightness in the money-market. Money was no longer to be had on easy 
terms “in the street ;”—I wish that I knew when it was to be had on 
easy terms in the houses ;—holders were firm, and wouldn’t look even at 
the best of paper. Merchants reputed wealthy came with gloomy coun- 
tenances out of the parlours of the great discount houses in Lombard 
and Throgmorton Streets, their still unnegotiated securities in their 
pockets. Thing’s, to be brief, did not look at all well in the City. 

Things looked up the next day a little; then they looked straight- 
forward; then sideways; then down again, and worse than ever. There 
could not be a panic, there could not be a crash, people said, because, you 
see, there had never been so much money in the country, or so many 
visitors in London. Trade was flourishing; gold was coming in from 
California; mechanics and labourers were in full work; many of the 
great houses which had begun to falter and tremble a little, gradually 
recovered themselves. The Bank screw was relaxed; the merchants 
reputed wealthy went into Lombard-Street parlours with hopeful, and 
came out with joyful, countenances; the Stock Exchange resumed its 
wonted joviality ; there were no shadows but one—a great black Shadow 
it was—where money-mongers most do congregate. Peace and prosperity 
in the world, commercial and financial, seemed to be returning ; and yet,— 
things did not look at all well in the City. 

Things had their worst aspect, the great Shadow had its blackest hue 
and hung like an imminent pall, in and over a place called Beryl Court. 
People —that is, the people who were supposed to know a thing or two— 
talked all day long about Beryl Court, and about Mammon, the pro- 
prietor and potentate thereof. And, while they talked, it was curious to 
mark that they did not seem to know on what particular peg to hang 
their conversation. They fastened, of course, as a preliminary peg, upon 
Sir Jasper Goldthorpe: but the baronet was convalescent ; he had been to 
the Derby ; he was at business the next day, and, in the evening, was to 
give a grand dinner-party to certain illustrious foreigners then sojourning 
in the British metropolis. The banquet was to be followed by a grand 
ball. it was during the day of which this was to be the triumphant 
conclusion that people in the City talked most about Sir Jasper Gold- 
thorpe. 

Who were those people? I cannot with certainty determine, any 
more than I can fix with exactitude upon him who first states authori- 
tatively that Consols shall be ninety-seven and an eighth; that French 
'Three-per-cents shall be sixty-five and a quarter. Somebody must say so 
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in the first instance, of course, in deference, perhaps, to somebody else. 
Somebody else agrees with him; a third assentient adds his voice, and 
the quotation of the Funds is stricken. 

But it may have been in Cornhill or in Capel Court, in Lombard or 
Old Broad Street, that a White Waistcoat (corpulent) brushes against a 
Blue Frock-coat (sparely built). To them enter a Drab Felt Hat; and 
a Brown Silk Umbrella with an ivory handle makes up a fourth. 

Says White Waistcoat, “I hear for a certainty that it’s all over with 
him.” 

“You don’t say so,” ejaculates Blue Frock-coat. “It’s true I did hear 
some very queer rumours at the club this morning.” 

“ He can’t last twenty-four hours. He must go; I know it fora fact,” 
Brown Silk Umbrella adds, giving himself a thwack on the pavement. 

“That’s bad,” joins in Drab Hat; “ and, to tell the truth, I’ve heard 
a good deal about it myself since yesterday afternoon. They say it’s been 
along time coming. He was always a close customer, and kept things 
pretty snugly to himself; but the truth will ooze out somehow.” 

“ Ah,” remarks White Waistcoat, “he'd better have taken partners.” 

“He never would, though,” Drab Hat continues, shaking a shrewd 
head inside it. “They might have known a great deal too much about 
the affairs of the House to be quite convenient.” 

“ How much will he go for?” 

“ A couple of millions at least.” 

“Say a million and a half.” 

“T’ll bet it’s over two, and that there won’t be half-a-crown in the 
pound assets. There never is in these great paper-crashes. Money will 
make money of itself, just by turning ivself over; but when paper goes 
to the bad, it doesn’t leave enough residue to light a rushlight with.” 

“What's the secret? what has he been doing? He's been in no great 
speculations in our market lately?” 

“You don’t know how many hundred he’s been at the bottom of, and 
behind the scenes of. He was always such an old Slyboots. ‘They say 
he bolstered up the Duffbury Bank for years.” 

“ Ah! I’ve heard that. He had something to do, too, with Jubson’s 
patents for raising wrecks with spung-glass cables.” 

“That big mill that was burnt down at Rochdale in May, and wasn’t 
insured, was his property, so I’ve heard.” 

“Hadn’t he something to do with the Inland Heliogabalus Docks in 
Paris?” 

“Don’t know; but I’m sure he had the concession of the Montevi- 
dean Railway. I saw it in Galignani. You know, the one that was to 
join the General South and Central American Trunk Line ;—tunnel under 
Chimborazo, and run a branch to Tehucantepec.” 

“Ah! that was a nice little spec; to say nothing of the Ulululu 
copper-mines.” 

“ And the Pitcairn’s Island Packet-service.” 
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“ And the loan to the Republic of Prigas.” 

“ And the quicksilver affair in Barataria.” 

“‘ And the Grand Lama of Tibet’s Lottery.” 

“ And the Polar Circle Tallow-melting and Ice-preserving Company.” 

“ Pshaw ! any one of these things might have turned up trumps,”—it 
was Silk Umbrella who speaks ;—“‘it’s all touch and go. It isn’t that rock 
he’s split upon. It’s Paper; giving good money for bad bills, and lend- 
ing huge sums to Houses that never existed.” 

“And borrowing bigger sums to pay the interest,” opines White 
Waistcoat. 

“Tt isn’t that,” breaks in Drab Hat, shaking the shrewd head inside 
again. “I'll tell you whatitis. J¢’s Austria.” 

“ Austria!” 

“Yes, Austria. Who lent the ready cash for the Austrians to get 
Lombardy back again, taking a million Cremona fiddles as security, which 
turned out to be Lowther-Arcade ones? Goldthorpe’s House. Who kept 
up the war in Hungary, and was promised a lien on the crown of St. 
Stephen, till Kossuth ran away with it ? Goldthorpe’s House. Who filled 
the military chest for the Austrians who garrisoned Leghorn? who con- 
tracted for the new fortifications at Venice and Mantua? Who kept the 
Tyrol in order, and took the Archduchess Sophia’s jewels out of pawn? 
Who, if he hadn’t been sniffing after an English peerage, which he'll 
never get, and if he hadn’t been—more’s the shame—an Englishman, 
would have liked to go to Vienna, and be made a German baron of? I 
say, Goldthorpe’s House, and Jasper Goldthorpe; and if he smashes 
to-day, it’s his own fault for a fool, and the Austrian government's for a 
pack of rogues.” 

“ But they may cash up,” interposes Silk Umbrella. 

“Cash up! They’ll never cash up a farthing-piece; I know them of 
old, sir. They’re on the verge of bankruptcy. To my certain know- 
ledge Austria—” 

But I will not be so cruef to the reader as to repeat in detail all that 
the Drab Hat (who is in the Russia trade, by the by) has to say about 
Austria. He is the greatest authority extant as to the ways and means 
of that chronically embarrassed empire. It is edifying, but terrific, to 
hear him on Austrian finance. He is the only English politician who reads 
the @sterreichische Zeitung in the original. He is great upon the by- 
gone horrors of the Spielburg; upon the wrongs of Silvio Pellico; upon 
the whipping of Madame de Maderspach ; upon the execution of Cicero- 
acchio and Ugo Bassi. Austria is his bugbear, his nightmare. He is 
Prometheus with a double-headed eagle gnawing at his vitals. They say 
at his Club that it is for his sole use and benefit that the daily press en- 
tertain long-winded correspondents at Vienna; and, at all events, this is 
beyond doubt, that in all places save City marts and exchanges, where, 
being immensely wealthy, he is an oracle, and listened to with reverence, 
he is generally known as “the Austrian bore.” In club reading-room, 
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at social dinner-table, in gay saloon, people shudder and gather themselves 
up, and if possible fly from the face of this insatiate Austromane. Hence 
he likes the City much better than the West End, and thinks of becom- 
ing a member of a Club in Old Broad Street, and taking his name off the 
books in Pall Mall. “ Would you believe it,” he says to Silk Umbrella, 
“that only yesterday, as I was trying to explain the history of the Aulic 
Council to Dr. Skoggles at the Bonassus, that impudent fellow Scander- 
beg, who’s only a literary man, and hasn’t got a penny in the world, told 
me that he wished the Aulic Council was at Jericho.” 

White Waistcoat, Silk Umbrella, Blue Frock-coat, Drab Hat, all of 
them go their several ways, and by and by form into other groups with 
other articles of raiment with human beings within them ; and the rumour 
swells and swells, and is a rolling stone that gathers moss, and a snow- 
ball that grows bigger, and an avalanche that comes tumbling, and a 
cataract that comes splashing, and a thunder-cloud that bursts, and a 
volcano that vomits forth its lava and sends up its scorie, and a tempest 
that tears up the golden trees by the roots and scathes the silver plains, 
and an earthquake that yawns sudden and tremendous and engulfs 
Mammon and his Millions for ever. 

“Have you heard the news,” friendly George Gafferer asks Tom 
Soapley,—with whom he is most intimate and friendly, and whom he cor- 
dially hates,—“‘ have you heard the news, my dearest chick ?” 

It is half-past two o’clock in the afternoon, and George, who has al- 
ways some “ business” in the City, although neither he nor any body else 
can tell what it is, has looked in at the Bay-Tree in quest of a chop and 
a glass of sherry, and finds Soapley there on the same errand. 

“What news?” 

“The great house of Goldthorpe has stopped payment,—stopped pay- 
ment! gone to utter, hopeless smash! Sir Jasper Goldthorpe’s cut his 
throat—his own throat, my chick; Lady Goldthorpe poisoned herself 
with naphtha—no, camphine—out of a lamp. Sir Jasper’s ward—you 
know—Miss Hill,—all her savings are swallowed up; and they say that 
the head clerk in Beryl Court has bolted with ninety thousand, and that 
before Sir Jasper committed suicide he tried to set fire to the house in 
Onyx Square, only the flames were extinguished by Doctor Sardonix and 
the under-butler. And he was at the race only yesterday, looking better 
than ever, and was to have given a grand dinner and ball this evening, 
to which I was invited. I’ve got the card, as big as a pancake, at home, 
my dear chick.” 

“T don’t believe it,” Soapley returns. 

“Sir!” George exclaims, drawing himself up. 

“T don’t mean about the invitation,—I was invited myself” (both are 
lying),—“ but the smash. I can’t believe it, my dear Mr. Gafferer ;” 
Soapley never condescended to familiarity with his rival, and was always 
profoundly obsequious to him. “Sir Jasper Goldthorpe’s position is too 
high in the City of London, his fortune is too ample, his means are too 
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vast, for such a disaster to overtake him,—that is, taking human proba- 
bilities into consideration. Let us not, therefore, on the faith of an idle 
rumour rashly assume—” 

“Tdle rumour! rashly assume!” cries George in amazement. “ Why, 
it’s as well known as the Royal Exchange. It’s in the second edition of 
the Zimes.” 

Soapley knows well enough that the intelligence of the catastrophe is 
to be found in the second issue of the morning journal. He has seen it 
perhaps before George; but it is Soapley’s policy to deny all the rumours 
he has heard, and half the news. They may be contradicted, he reckons. 
There are such things as blunders, false statements, and hoaxes. The 
very opposite to what has been written or rumoured may be published 
to-morrow ; and then the parties interested may say, “Such and such a 
report was flying about town, and the only man who wouldn’t believe it 
was Tom Soapley. Shrewd dog!” By which means Thomas hopes, 
some day, to get made something by somebody. 

There was a considerable admixture of the fabulous in Gafferer’s 
budget of intelligence, and not a tithe of what his idle tongue gave 
currency to had appeared in the paper; but in two particulars he was 
correct. The great house of Goldthorpe was bankrupt, and Magdalen 
Hill was a beggar. 
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Our Pet Social Doctor. 


A very sensible lady remarked to me, early in the month of August, 
ere autumn was “laying here and there a fiery finger on the leaves,” 
that they must be very eccentric gentlemen who, turning their backs 
upon the moors, Baden, the Rhine, and Chamouni, were content to 
travel with great rolls of blue paper, imprisoned in red tape, to the 
sombre récesses of the Four Courts, Dublin. I took leave to remind 
this sagacious lady that the eccentricity was not all masculine. On board 
the splendid ships which connect the Saxon with the Celt, there were 
portentous rolls of paper, held in silken bondage, which contained the 
reflections of divers ladies, on the most charming variety of subjects. 
Ladies had abandoned the felicity of table-d’héte flirting, of continental 
établissements, where the officers in garrison are “so very polite,” of sea- 
shore rambles, and of novel-reading on the shady side of the jetty, for the 
dull routine of secretaryships and debates. We agreed that the eccen- 
tricity was proved on both sides, and I maintained that the eccentricity 
was at once amiable and useful. 

Dublin, moreover, was surely worth a visit, and an Irish welcome 
worth having. It was no idle compliment paid to Irishmen when the 
Queen’s representatives congratulated them on an improved tone of feel- 
ing. Dublin of to-day is very unlike the Dublin of 1841. College 
Green is as peaceable as Charing Cross. “ Repale” has gone to its long 
last sleep. A cry for “ Rint” would not raise a fourpenny-piece. Here 
and there, it is true, the Saxon is still called a foreigner; and every 
where the Irishman is a superior being to the Englishman. ‘The jea- 
lousies of races die slowly. ‘The jealousies of great cities are weakened 
only by intercommunication. I have heard a Liverpool lady assert that 
pure English was spoken only on the banks of the Mersey; the patois of 
the Inns of Court and St. Stephen’s being execrable. Lately, a dispute 
arose in Dublin about the qualities of Jude’s turtle-soup. A Londoner ven- 
tured to ask if it were as good as that to be had at Birch’s in the City 
of London. “ As good ?” cried Hibernia’s patriotic son. “ Is it as good? 
Sure, it’s twinty times as good!” Of course, the Dublin enthusiast had 
not eaten from the plates of Birch. This pardonable vanity takes, in 
Dublin, a highly gratifying turn. The stranger is welcome within the 
gates of all with whom he comes in contact. If the ceremonial part ot 
visiting be carried to extravagant excess in Merrion Square, at least it is 
conducted with cordiality. Every man in Dublin is proud of Dublin, and 
is anxious to give the Saxon foreigner a favourable impression. He is led 
through Sackville Street by the great Nelson pillar, over Carlisle Bridge, 
between Trinity College and the great Bank of Ireland, along Grafton 
Street,—where the fair, violet-eyed, and supple-limbed Irish ladies are 


shopping,—between loosely driven cars, to which the riders appear to be 
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wafered,—to St. Stephen’s Green. Again, he is driven through Phcenix 
Park to the strawberry-beds, and is asked whether London can show 
timber as fine, or grass as green. Then the “Sweet Wicklow Moun- 
tains” are introduced. 

Certes! there were attractions enough in and about Dublin to lure 
thither the grave men and women who meet annually, to set forth social 
nostrums for the consideration of the public. And Dublin did the 
honours generously and cheerfully. Lord Brougham was the lion of the 
capital. The city had a holiday aspect. Even the wrangle of the mu- 
nicipal authorities over the address to be presented to the Queen, was gaily 
and airily conducted. There were humour and play in the most savage 
onslaughts; just as in the bright and pleasant streets even rags look 
cheerful. A funeral procession making its way along Sackville Street 
was as like a holiday jaunt as it could well be. The hearse was covered 
with dingy white plumes; and behind it rolled low-backed cars, filled 
with people habited in all the colours of the rainbow :—chatting lightly. 
The beggars’ petitions had not the piteous whine of English alms-seek- 
ing. The strange figures upon rough horses that jogged amid the splendid 
equipages; the moustachioed policeman doing duty with the liveliest man- 
ner; the clattering news-boys with their roguish faces and their oily 
brogue; the endless varieties of uncouth dresses of the shouting car- 
drivers ; the absence of all appearance of business,—made the great City of 
the Emerald Isle endurable, even under a broiling, blistering sun. 

Papers on sanitary science, trades-unions, law amendment, temperance, 
juvenile crime, the increase or decrease of pauperism, in this heat! Yet 
here is grand old Lord Brougham with his inaugural address, brisk and 
happy over his work. He speaks column upon column of subtle thoughts 
he has digested, to guide the swarms of doctors and doctoresses about him. 
He trips from subject to subject, never losing his grasp, never faltering 
by the way,—an intellectual Leotard, with more than fourscore years 
upon his white head. There is pathos in his exordium. He speaks over 
the graves of his great friends. He must feel 

“ike one who treads alone 

Some banquet-hall deserted ; 

Whose lights are fled, whose garlands dead, 

And all but he departed !” 
Greatly and generously the gallant survivor speaks of “ the days that are 
no more,” and reviews the social progresses of the world accomplished or 
begun since he last addressed the Association. His tribute to the me- 
mory of Wellington might make even that iron man warm for a moment 
in his grave. 

Classic Carlisle, with liberal, elegant, and spacious mind, offered, as in 
duty bound, his wreath of laurels to the noble white head by his side. 
The offering was made in warm sincerity of heart, and was conveyed in 
the language of a scholar and a gentleman. Such panegyrics never 
weary; on the contrary, they quicken the pulse of an audience, and 
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charm it by awakening its generosity. The audience that listened to the 
Lord Lieutenant in the Hibernian Mansion House found more pleasure in 
the generous and brilliant speech of his excellency, than from the rich 
harvest of ripened thought which their president set before them. The 
social gatherings of the grave doctors, with their specifics in their pockets, 
were, indeed, we verily believe, of higher use than very many of their 
nostrums. It is not clear that the best social science is not the science of 
sociability. The Social Science Congress gave a number of very learned 
and philanthropic gentlemen an opportunity of taking a glass of wine 
with their confréres of the sister kingdom ; and this opportunity created 
much good feeling between Celt and Saxon. For the progress of social 
science, it is at least debateable whether the true apostles are not to be 
found in little way-side schoolrooms rather than in theatres and at conver- 
sazioni. 

The newspapers have sufficiently described the readings of the Four 
Courts, and the debates to which these readings gave rise. The educa- 
tional debate was the sharpest. It suggested to me the picture of two 
bears, sitting one upon the north pole and the other upon the south pole, 
discussing angrily about all the sea and land that lies between them,—so 
widely were the doctors asunder, and so diffuse were they in the expres- 
sion of their bigotry. Suppose that we pass from the Four Courts; that 
we may conjure up a humble social doctor of my own, to whom I took 
a liking long ago. 

It would be idle, as well as impertinent and ridiculous, to question 
Mr. J. 8. Mill’s power as a philosophical politician. Every eye that wan- 
ders over his page must preserve a respectful expression ; every reader 
who studies him, must pay a high tribute to his conscientiousness, and to 
the compactness of his reasoning. But the most powerful thinker may 
be—nay, often is—an indifferent observer of the world, which is to him 
only a series of problems to be solved. Each beating heart is only a letter 
at the point of an angle; each nation only a side of a geometrical figure. 
Your philosopher looks at life—as a commander surveys a battle-field— 
from an eminence; whence he may not hear the’groans, nor watch Death’s 
rigour bind the limbs of the young and valiant. His mighty pen casts 
up great totals; he scorns units. It is his Titanic business to play at 
pitch and toss with the destinies; to instruct the ages how to spin “down 
the ringing grooves of change.” He nets theories, which shall show us 
how the wind will blow in the far-off centuries, catching our crumbled 
dust upon its invisible but forcible pinion. Would you point his sharp 
pen with a Sheffield blade? Why—units that ye are, ye of the common 
world !—the pen is adamant, and deep into the heart of things cuts inef- 
faceable laws! Would you have the Titan who lifts this adamantine pen 
—his eyes glowing haughtily down the misty perspective of the coming 
centuries—turn his noble regard from the far-off future which he dis- 
tinguishes (clearly as you see your daily knife and fork), to dwell upon 
the little heart-beatings, the feverish or faint pulses, of mere thousands 
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of passing men and women? If it please his highness to speak of the 
busy Bees toiling about him, is it not honour sufficient for them, let him 
speak of them as he may? 

Let him dub them liars, and who shall gainsay him? Weak-voiced 
men cry out that the Titan has not been familiar with the working-classes 
whom he would bedaub with his most powerful thumb. He! familiar 
with the wearers of corduroy,—the throwers of the shuttle,—the brawny 
arms that glow in the warm light of the forge,—the copper-coloured 
heroes who sail the salt seas with cotton crops from the West, and tea 
from the East! Is Philosopher Mill to examine units, to regard mere 
families, to visit the cottage and the workshop,—ere his adamantine pen 
writes upon the front of all time that the working-men of England are 
“mostly habitual liars’? Surely not. If any bold gentleman were to 
pray that the philosopher would condescend to permit working London 
to be reflected upon that mighty looking-glass his eye, could he reason- 
ably invite him to take a nearer view of the noisy nut-shell than may be 
had from the ball of St. Paul’s? To Mr. Mill’s mind, a near view of 
things is impossible. The long range of his vision blurs near objects to 
faint shadows. His point of sight is placed in the distance, which he can 
perceive (we are told) distinctly. And he is able to show how all the 
lines of the faint and blurred foreground are converging towards his point. 
In vain you present to him the men and women within hail; he cares 
only to see their outline, and to arrange them, upon his converging lines, 
to his bright, far-off point of sight. 

In this way, in the working-classes of England, Philosopher Mill sees 
only so many “ habitual liars.” Respectability takes up the cry, and 
declares that the philosopher is a new Solon. The merchant who hageles 
in a dusty City corner, and, over every bale of goods that passes from his 
warehouse, pronounces a fruitful falsehood, strokes his well-shorn chin at 
Camberwell in the evening, and emphatically takes the side of the philo- 
sopher. The working-classes are “ mostly habitual liars.” 

But turning, I repeat, from philosophic gazers from afar, we ap- 
proach the doings of humbler folk, who have been among the poor their 
lives through, and have taken their children by the hand,—our unre- 
garded Social Doctors. Since the opening of the present century, the 
powerful sections of the British public have been constrained to acknow- 
ledge the importance and the sound policy of eradicating ignorance, even 
from Drury Lane garrets and Liverpool slums. In 1807, when Mr. Whit- 
bread proposed a comprehensive scheme of Poor-Law Reform, and bade 
the legislature do good to the working-classes, by educating them and 
affording them sound investment for their savings, he was met by Dr. 
Johnson’s declaration, “that it was not right to teach reading beyond a 
certain extent, in society.” It was gravely contended that the people 
would become politically dangerous in proportion as they became edu- 
cated. It was feared that they would grow discontented with their lot, 
and set their heads together to seize upon the goods of their richer 
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countrymen. The truth being, that “indigence will rarely be found in 
company with good education ;” education opens new ways of life to 
the poor. The man in rags, who has culture, even of the simplest de- 
scription, sees chances, and can invent remunerative employment, where 
his ignorant labourer starves or begs. 

Whitbread’s defeat did not deter Mr. Brougham from returning to 
the attack, in the year following the close of the war. He asked to in- 
quire into the education of the poor of London; and, having obtained his 
committee, he was its head and its life throughout its arduous labours. 
He told the country that there were 120,000 children in the English 
metropolis who had no means of education. This was the thin edge of 
the wedge,—and Brougham was the man to thrust it home. Fine words 
were from time to time uttered,—Mr. Canning said, that “the foundation 
of good morals was education,”—but little or no work was done. Parlia- 
ment should rescue the little Arabs of the streets from alleys and slums, 
cried wise and good men. Agreed, cried the Church; provided always 
that they are taught to sign the Thirty-nine Articles, otherwise let them 
remain Arabs, dismally blind to all hopeful impulses as Baby Bosjesmen. 
When Mr. Brougham besought the House to mark how charitable grants 
for educational purposes were squandered and turned from their proper 
channels, Mother Church turned fiercely upon him, and for years contrived 
to silence him. His plan for the education of “the poor in England and 
Wales,” introduced to the House in 1820, never passed into law. Still it 
drew men’s minds to the subject of popular education ; it stirred men’s 
hearts, and warmed them to the subject. Private benevolence prepared 
to accomplish, in part, that which Brougham besought the legislature to 
take up. Mechanics’ Institutes sprang into existence, under the auspices 
of Brougham, Dr. Birkbeck, and others.* 


* Amid the vast varieties of educational associations which the present century 
has produced, none have held a more conspicuous place than the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutes, founded by Dr. Birkbeck and Lord Brougham. It has become the fashion of 
late to sneer at these popular clubs; but let it be fairly understood that they have 
done right good work. Established when men were not generally so well educated 
as they are now, when trade had hardly developed the intelligent class that lics 
between what is strictly the middle class and the working-classes, these institutions 
have afforded means of instruction to thousands of poor men. Should we find them 
copied, from Nova Scotia to Australia, if they had no sound elements in them? It may 
be true that the mechanics who avail themselves of these institutes, which bear their 
name, are few compared with the shopmen and junior-clerks who are members,—and 
this may be regrettable. Still, let us hold, the institutes do good, if chiefly to shopmen 
and young clerks, These classes are surely better employed in listening to the most 
comic of comic lectures, or in reading the wildest exaggerations of Lever, than they 
would be if the library and the lecture-room were closed. To tens of thousands have 
these sober little country buildings, with their dingy maps and greasy books, been a 
comfort and the means of advancement. We can call to mind, as we write, the 
modest figure of a London cobbler, whom we visited on a certain occasion to learn 
how far he had been indebted for his scholarship to one of these institutes. The 
man, it is true, although the author of a clever popular book on algebra, was a cob- 
bler still; but he spoke most gratefully of the institute which had made him a 
thoughtful man, He felt that he had gained something, if only the intimate con- 
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But men—enthusiastic believers in the virtue of doing the solid work 
within their reach—had started in the race, before Mechanics’ Institutes 
were set up in the country. Unostentatiously, but with most encouraging 
results, a few workers had set up schools. Mr. Owen had begun his great 
experiment at New Lanark in Scotland before there was a single infant- 
school in England. Indeed, when in 1819, under the auspices of Henry 
Brougham, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Zachariah Macaulay, Thomas 
Babington, Sir Thomas Baring, Joseph Wilson, and others, an infant- 
school for the poor of Westminster was projected, the projectors turned to 
New Lanark to discover a proper master for the new and strange estab- 
lishment. The Westminster school was soon imitated in many poor 'dis- 
tricts; notably in Spitalfields, at the cost of earnest Mr. Joseph Wilson. 
Mr. Wilson engaged the services of Mr. and Mrs. 8. Wilderspin. We 
have a vivid picture of this school, dropped in the centre of a disorderly 
pauperised district.* Now for our portrait of a model social doctor. 

Schoolmaster Wilderspin is a sensible, religious, cheerful man. He is 
at home in the midst of babies. He has made their whims, and foibles, 
and tempers, and tastes his serious study. He has the sound sense to 
perceive that he can operate healthily upon these germs of men and 
women, only through the emotions. If he would instruct them without 
harming them, he must contrive to amuse them at the same time that he 
is giving them lessons. They must be drawn by silken threads. They, 
like men, must be taught as though you taught them not. “There are, 
and always will be, a great number of poor children in the world,” said 
Schoolmaster Wilderspin ; “therefore it behoves us to endeavour to make 
them as happy as we can, and as useful to society as possible.” The 
school in Spitalfields was a happy place, whither children went laughing 
from their wretched homes to spend the day in well-ventilated rooms and 
an open playground. People said to Mr. Wilderspin, and other masters 
of infant. schools for the poor, ‘“‘ Why, you are taking the work out of the 
parents’ hands. The poor will henceforth believe that they are absolved 
from the duty of educating their offspring.” Mr. Wilderspin answered, 
“Shall we wait until the poor are qualified and willing to educate their 
children?” When Mr. Wilderspin was playing at school in Spitalfields, he 
declared that many of the parents of his little pupils could not have paid one 
penny a week; and he adds, “ many that are would sooner let their children 
run the streets than pay a penny; yet the children of the latter persons 
are the greatest objects of charity.” In those days, unquestionably the 
infant children of the poor were to be pitied. They were left to the streets, 
and to the contamination of the streets; and as criminals they met with 





viction that there was enjoyment of a pure and spiritual kind, over which fortune 
had no control. 

* See The Importance of Educating the Infant Poor, from the age of Eighteen 
months to Seven years, dc. Second Edition. By S. Wilderspin, Master of the above 
(Spitalfields) School. London, 1824. 
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the utmost rigour of the law. “Two,” writes Mr. Wilderspin, “ were cast 
for death,—the last sessions, under twelve years of age.” 

Mr. Webster might make a charming picture of Wilderspin and wife 
in the midst of their ragged Spitalfields scholars. There are more than 
two hundred little children assembled, all from the neighbourhood of that 
notorious Wentworth Street, where, in 1819, a famous infant-school of 
another description was kept, viz. a pickpocket school, where the young 
idea was trained up in the way it should go—to the gallows. Wilder- 
spin’s scholars have reached the schoolroom, clean washed, hair cut short 
and combed, and clothes well mended, according to the regulations, at 
half-past eight o’clock in the morning. Those children who have brought 
their dinner with them will remain all day, “‘to enable the mother to go 
to work.” All who are absent will be compelled to account for their ab- 
sence. Then Mr. Wilderspin exhorts the poor parents of his pupils to 
make them repeat the Lord’s Prayer night and morning at home. This 
Spitalfields school is, in fact, a day-nursery as well as a school. 

“ By sending the children’s dinners with them,” says Mr. Wilderspin, 
“they (the parents) are enabled to do their work in comfort ; and the 
children, when properly disciplined, will be no additional trouble to the 
teacher, for they will play about the playground while he gets his dinner, 
without doing the least mischief.” 

In compelling regular attendance, the Spitalfields schoolmaster showed 
a sound knowledge of the people with whom he had to deal. He kept 
his school clear of vagrant scholars, who would not profit by his teaching, 
and might contaminate the regular children. 

The school-proceedings are unlike that dull round of duties which the 
pedants of those days (and of these also) imposed upon children who 
should have been still upon their mothers’ knees. Wilderspin’s happy 
little ones were lured to a knowledge of reading and writing. He disco- 
vered that, as a rule, children are fond of singing. So he set the alpha- 
bet and the pence and multiplication tables to airs, and taught his classes 
to sing their lessons, headed by monitors of seven years’ experience! 
Constant changes of scene and method hold the attention, because the in- 
terest of these baby pupils is kept alive. Here a teacher is holding letters 
at the end of a long stick, with the two bundred little urchins’ faces all 
eagerly upturned. Each child in turn calls the letter that is shown. This 
is no lesson, but, on the contrary, it appears to be excellent amusement. 
When the alphabet has been exhausted, pictures of birds and beasts are 
held aloft; and the little creatures learn to distinguish between the eagle 
and the vulture, the lion and the tiger. Sometimes letters and animals 
are intermingled, that the attention of the children may be tested. When 
the letters have been learned, the spelling of short words is communicated 
in the same way. And the children are delighted. Stick-teaching is a 
novelty to them, and they beg to be taught in this way. Then they are 
shown how to teach one another. Here and there raised letters are hang- 
ing upon nails against the walls. Suddenly, the master calls to a child to 
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fetch him P or S off the nail; and it is amusing to see the little crea- 
ture toddle to the wall, and puzzle itself sometimes, sorely. Figures are 
taught in the same manner, the teacher adding at his pleasure. Inches 
of cube wood make a variety, and the variety keeps the children’s attention. 

Kind Mr. Wilderspin holds that his schoolroom is also a nursery, and 
that it behoves him to have a strict regard for his pupils’ health. The 
baby pupils must be diverted, or they will cry; and some round dozens 
screaming in concert would destroy all the economy of his realm. There 
are parents who will smile incredulously when Mr. Wilderspin asserts 
that “it is possible to have two hundred, or even three hundred, children 
assembled together, the eldest not more than six years of age, and yet 
not to hear one of them crying for a whole day.” The worthy school- 
master has proved his assertion. His system is so amusing, that his 
sucklings cry to come to his humble academy and be taught. The rooms 
are spacious; and their little limbs are not cramped by compulsory sitting 
upon forms. ‘They are not doomed to unbroken silence. They are by 
nature restless; they must develop their muscles and their lungs. 
Schoolmaster Wilderspin is sagacious enough to see all this. When he 
wants them to count, he makes them raise and depress their arms to the 
numbers. ‘This action amuses them, while they learn; it exercises them 
also. Next, they are told to take hold of their toes, sitting upon the 
ground, and to continue counting ; raising and lowering their feet to each 
number. The action of this lesson—which amuses them vastly—exer- 
cises every part of their little bodies. Ifwe follow them to the play- 
ground, we find them still engaged in instructive games. ach class has 
a tree, about which it forms, in circle. Clasping hands, they dance round 
the trees, saying the multiplication-table, the alphabet, or singing a hymn. 
When the weather is wet, the swings—arranged in the schoolroom—are 
in requisition; and Wilderspin’s happy little scholars swing as they re- 
peat their lessons. They learn courage also. Some of these little pupils 
swing boldly upon one leg, who, not long since, would not approach the 
ropes. The swings and letters put aside, pictures are produced. All chil- 
dren delight in pictures. Mr. Wilderspin has drawings from Scripture, 
of animals, of public buildings. When he produces a new drawing, all the 
children crowd about it, and clamour to learn the meaning of it. He takes 
advantage of this awakened curiosity to explain every part of the picture, 
and to cross-question his group of little spectators, on his explanations. He 
shows them how useful, for instance, the camel is in the deserts of Arabia; 
how much it can carry, how long it can go without water, and the reason, 
&e. Mr. Wilderspin is right: ‘“ All these things will assist the thinking 
powers of children, and enlarge their understandings, if managed carefully.” 
His experience of this kind of teaching was, that he was tired before the 
children. There is no need for severity, since the interested pupils petition to 
learn. They even bring their parents to see master’s wonderful pictures. 
These pictures are exhibited at intervals: the children are not allowed 
to become so familiar with them as to cease to be interested in them. 
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“The human mind,” Mr. Wilderspin remarks, “ is susceptible of such 
an infinite variety, that it is continually seeking for new objects ; and that 
which is the most beautiful, by being placed before our eyes too frequently, 
loses almost all its attraction, and ceases to claim our notice. Therefore, 
although the children are fond of this mode of teaching, unless it is man- 
aged with a proper degree of care,—with an eye to please as well as edify, 
—the children will be cloyed with having too much at once; and what- 
ever good the teacher may wish to do for his little pupils, unless he par- 
ticularly attends to this part of the subject, he will most certainly defeat 
his own objects.”’* 

Nor does Mr. Wilderspin overrate the importance of his labours. The 
children of the poor must be taught young, or they will get little educa- 
tion, and no moral training. Directly their labour is of value to their 
parents, school is forgotten. Yet to make young children reach that de- 
gree of conscientiousness which will not permit them to touch fruit within 
their reach that has not been given to them, is to teach them a principle 
that will stand them in good stead amid the temptations to which the 
poverty of their parents subjects them. There are fruit-trees in School- 
master Wilderspin’s playground ; there are flowers in pots in all direc- 
tions: yet fruit and blossom are safe. There are dinner-boxes, where 
the children put their dinners. These boxes are not locked; and there 
are hungry little boys and girls in the school: but the dinners of their 
companions are respected. 

But this is not all. To preach honour and honesty and piety is not 
enough, Children are shrewd observers and close imitators. The tutor’s 
example—if he wish to hold his authority—must be in harmony with his 
precept. He must be strictly true to his promises, above all things. 
“Many of the children,” writes Mr. Wilderspin, “were in the habit of 
bringing marbles, tops, whistles, and other toys to the school, which often 
caused much disturbance; for they would play with them instead of at- 
tending to their lessons, and I found it necessary to forbid the children 
from bringing any thing of the kind. And after giving notice two or 
three times in the school, I told them that if any of them brought such 
things, they would be taken away from them. In consequence of this 
several things fell into my hands, which I did not always think of return- 
ing, and among other things a whistle from a little boy. The child asked 


* For the child,—yet in native innocence, before his pareuts have become his 
serpents on the tree,—speechless, still unsusceptible of verbal empoisonment, led by 
customs, not by words and reasons, therefore all the more easily moved on the 
narrow and small pinnacle of sensuous experience,—for the child, I say, on this 
boundary-line between the monkey and the man, the most important era of life is 
contained in the years which immediately follow his non-existence, in which for the 
first time he colours and moulds himself by companionship with others. The parent's 
hand may cover and shelter the germinating seed, but not the luxuriant tree. Con- 
Sequently first faults are the greatest; and mental maladies, unlike the small-pox, 
are the more dangerous the earlier they are taken.—Levana, or the Doctrine of Edu- 
cation, by Jean Paul Fr. Richter, 
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me for it as he was going home, but having several visitors at the time, I 
put the child off, telling him not to plague me, and he went home. I 
had forgot the circumstance altogether, but it appears the child did not; 
for some time after this, while I was lecturing the children upon the 
necessity of telling truth, and on the wickedness of stealing; the little 
fellow approached me and said, ‘ Please, sir, you stole my whistle.’ ‘Stole 
your whistle ! said I; ‘did I not give it you again? ‘No, teacher; I 
asked you for it, and you would not give it tome.’ I stood self-convicted, 
being accused in the middle of my lecture, before all the children, and 
really at a loss to know what excuse tomake; for I had mislaid the 
whistle, and could not return it to the child. I immediately gave the 
child a halfpenny, and said all I could to persuade the children that it 
was not my intention to keep it. However, I am satisfied that it has done 
more harm than I shall be able to repair for some time; for if we wish to 
teach children to be honest, we should never take any thing from them 
without returning it again.” This power of example is forcibly shown 
in the trouble Mr. Wilderspin had in making some of his pupils under- 
stand that they must not swear, nor use coarse words; the little things 
replying innocently that their parents used these objectionable words. 
Mr. Wilderspin had, on the other hand, examples of parents who were 
reformed by their children. The pictures of Scripture, for instance, so 
excited one little boy, that he pestered his father night and day to read 
the passages in the Bible that these pictures illustrated, and so by degrees 
the man became a constant, because an interested, reader. — 

Mr. Wilderspin is as cheerful and sensible in his brick-paved play- 
ground, as we have found him with his swings and pictures in his school- 
room. He plants fruit-trees, to teach his little pupils respect for private 
property. He has a border of flowers, which he cultivates during play- 
hours, taking occasion to gossip with his pupils about his pinks and 
dahlias. Here, when the children are free, he may watch the progress 
of their moral education, and gently correct any bad tendencies that may 
manifest themselves. “It has been too much the practice with many to 
consider the business of a school to consist merely in teaching children 
their letters ; but I am of opinion that the formation of character is of the 
greatest importance, not only to the children, but to society at large.” 
He adds, with a just pride, “I am satisfied that I could take the whole 
of my children into any gentleman’s plantation without their doing the 
least injury whatever.” 

Forty years have passed since Mr. Wilderspin opened his school for 
the vagrant children of Spitalfields, in Quaker Street. Forty years; and 
we doubt whether, in this long time, many advances have heen made on 
the kind and sagacious schoolmaster who gathered the rags and squalor 
of a most immoral and poverty-stricken district under his roof, and put 
them in the midst of fruit and flowers, and saw them with ripening apples 
over their little heads, and flowers at their feet, which they respected. 
' Nay, we must beg leave to doubt whether there are many schools in our 
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midst, in these days when education is so much talked about; as well 
managed, and as kindly, on the whole, as Mr. Wilderspin’s. 

Our model of a social doctor is, it will be seen, a very humble indivi- 
dual. Yet, as we wandered in the midst of the Dublin theorists, we could 
not help thinking of the good man—doing his work bravely and without 
ado—leaving the platform and the theatre to be occupied by others. 
Conversazione philanthropy does not recommend itself to us with the 
force that we discover in the doings of the old Spitalfields tutor. To 
be good over Neapolitan ices, and charitable while grappling with a lemon 
over clear turtle,—this is fashionable enough. How many dreary even- 
ings in the dog-days have we not spent at benevolent conversaziont, 
gazing wearily at heaps of photographs, and looking at mighty speci- 
mens of Hunt and Roskell’s workmanship, until, to quote L. E. L..— 
until “one longed to pawn them”! Hot intellectual lecturers, with 
a set rostrum grin, screwing microscopes of marvellous power, that 
a scholarly young lady of thirty-eight may see the eye-brows of the ani- 
malcule! A refreshment-room with steamy atmosphere, from cold coffee 
and hot bread-and-butter ! Professors in the bud talking, like Lady Duf- 
ferin’s charming women, “ of things which they don’t understand” over 
luke-warm lemonade! A sprinkling of infant prodigies, who could “ do” 
the rule-of-three before they were weaned, led from admirer to admirer 
by bald papas! A scramble for hats and ladies’ hoods! And lastly, a 
fair stand-up fight to get the carriage to the door. Shade of Wilderspin, 
may social science carry us to quiet scenes like that Spitalfields school- 
room, where good is being done unseen! We confess that even the Vale 
of Avoca, the Seven Churches, the Glen of the Downs, and the Devil’s 
Glen, are not best enjoyed in the company of a hundred professors of 
social science. Where the dark-faced sheep are browsing on the misty 
mountains fired with the blooming heather; where an emerald lake lies 
like a gem set in the hills; where the cruel story of the roofless cabin 
falls under the eye; where Moore’s tree, by the bridge of his beloved vale, 
gives pleasant shade,—we choose to be alone, even at the risk of losing 
some very wise discourse on national education from Professor Catacomb. 
be have had talk enough, and are anxious, our holiday over, to be 

oing. 


B. J. 
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Dead Man's Isle. 


I. 


Tue shark swam waiting around the ship, 
Reading a meal in the ensign’s dip, 

In the open gangway, the grating laid 

That it marked the sea with its latticed shade. 


Il, 


Then a long white bundle shot from the bark, 

With a splash and a plunge, that it scared the shark, 
And swift till the deep had pressure it sped, 

With a weight at the feet, but what in the head ? 


III. 


A moment more, and the shark gave chase 

With a downward dive, and quick eye to trace; 

As the water darkened, the speed destroyed, 

Till the burden hung poised like a world in the void. 


IV. 
But a touch from the shark, and it moved again, 
Balancing leisurely down the main, 
To the sea-weed beds, with their tangled hair, 
Green, purple, and crimson,—such light came there. 


Vv. 


Through the sea-weed beds the burden pass’d, 
Through the sea-weed beds came the shark as fast, 
‘Till growing coral beneath them spread 

Like a fine lace veil on the ocean bed. 


Vi. 
Through the living coral the burden broke 
To the bed of the ocean with weighty stroke ; 
And there in a bower of fretwork it lay, 
Like a folded corpse on the burial-day. 


VII. 
But the living coral united afresh, 
With peopled cell and thick-woven mesh, 
And fast through the water an island rose,— 
A new world built out of man’s repose. 





DEAD MAN’S ISLE. 


Vil. 
The palm, the cocoa, the plantain broad, 
The shrinking mimosa, the lavish gourd, 
Of parasite tendril, and flower, and leaf, 
The birds had dropped on the barren reef. 


TX. 


And the ship returned, and its anchor fell 
In the still lagoon, where the rolling swell 
Was fended off by a ledge that ran 

In parallel curve to the island’s span. 


K 
Did this anchor bring tidings of what lay there 
At the roots of the isle, which was ocean bare ? 
When they passed it first, did they guess for whom 
The new world had grown,—for their comrade’s tomb? 
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Che Precienses of the Seventeenth Century. 


By Joux Oxenrorb. 


Every body who takes an interest in French literature has at some time 
of his life become acquainted with Moliére’s early comedy, Les Précieuses 
Ridicules ; and as comparatively few persons are familiar with the sub- 
stantive précieuse save in connection with that celebrated piece, the belief 
is pretty generally established that a female to whom it was applied was, 
as a matter of course, ridiculous. The play shows us two young ladies, 
who seek their rule of conduct in the ponderous romances of Mademoi- 
selle Scudéry, and regard the pompous gallantries with which those 
works abound as the ne plus ultra of elegance and refinement. From 
the same source they borrow high-sounding names, in favour of which 
they drop the unpretending “ Madelon” and “Cathos” they received 
at the baptismal font; and they interlard their discourse with pedantic 
phrases, which they substitute for the expressions in common use,—very 
much after the fashion of the English prig who is reported to have said 
“‘ Amputate the luminaries,” instead of “Snuff the candles.” In their 
dislike of a prosaic courtship, and their inclination to follow the example 
of romance heroines rather than comply with the precepts of ordinary life, 
they appear at the first glance to resemble our old friend Miss Lydia Lan- 
guish; but the resemblance is extremely superficial. Miss Lydia, who 
would rather marry a poor Ensign Beverley than a rich Captain Absolute, 
symbolises the “ love-in-a-cottage” school of sentimentality,—that desire 
to break through the artificial conventionalities .of society, and live in a 
state of natural simplicity, which found so remarkable an expression in the 
writings of Rousseau. On the contrary, the précieuses of Moliére, the 
affected daughters of the bon bourgeois Gorgibus, long to enter a society 
the rules of which are infinitely more conventional than those under 
which they have been brought up. They disgust their father scarcely 
less by their strange rhodomontade than by the expensive apparatus of 
their toilette. The gallants who sport with their folly are not captains who 
pretend to be ensigns, but valets who affect the rank of marquises. It is 
no dream-land to which they aspire; they are the reverse of “romantic,” 
in the common acceptation of the word; for the notions which appear 
fantastic to Gorgibus refer to things which have a real existence in fashion- 
able circles. In a word, Madelon and Cathos are simply young ladies 
who wish to take a position among the nobility, and are only another type 
of the weakness satirised in Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 

However, there is no doubt that Molidre, while he showed that preci- 
osité was ridiculous when afiected by the daughter of a bon bourgeois, also 
cast ridicule, intentionally or not,‘on the tone and phraseology which had 
become common among persons of a higher class ; and préciosité in general 
is still marked with the stigma which the comic poet somewhat recklessly 
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put upon it. Only within the last few years has the world in general 
been informed that the ridiculous précieuse was merely the base imitator 
of the estimable précieux and précieuses, who, far from being ridiculous, 
comprised the best intellects of France. Let the reader who would move 
in the atmosphere of veritable préciosité devour M. Victor Cousin’s de- 
lightful book, Le Jeunesse de Madame de Longueville, and turn over the 
pages of the volume entitled Précieuw et Précieuses, in which M. Livet 
has collected his studies of the seventeenth century. If, however, he 
would merely sniff the said atmosphere for half an hour, he may content 
himself with the following pages, in which I have attempted, chiefly under 
the guidance of the two autbors just mentioned, to give some notion both 
of the genuine and the Brummagem article. 

Let the Brummagem come first, being more in accordance with re- 
ceived impressions. Somaize, who shares with Moliére the honour of ex- 
hibiting préciosité on its ridiculous side only, has bequeathed to us the attri- 
butes of such a précieux as would be a fitting companion of the Préci- 
euses Ridicules, and these have been effectively worked up into a tableau 
de genre by M. Livet. 

An imaginary gentleman from the provinces, Bélisandre by name, has 
come up to Paris, his head filled with pleasing anticipations respecting 
those select circles in which all the men are well-behaved, and all the 
women elaborately coquettish ; and he is fortunate enough to find an abbe 
galant named Brindesius, who promises to introduce him to one of the 
delightful coteries. Deeply impressed with the honour which is in store 
for him, he devotes the evening which precedes the day of introduction to 
a course of preparatory study. He turns over the fashionable romances, 
he practises the most elegant manner of entering and leaving a room, he 
lays in a store of choice expressions, and before he goes to bed he is tho- 
roughly curled, pomaded, and perfumed. At break of day, he further 
prepares himself by an employment of rare scents and cosmetics, and at- 
tires himself in clothes of most unimpeachable fashion. The labours of 
the toilette complete, he mounts into his carriage; and at ten o'clock, 
accompanied by his mentor, he arrives at the residence of Cléogarite, a 
noted précieuse, who of course lives in the Marais, then the most exquisite 
quarter of Paris. The knocker by which they denote their arrival is muf- 
fled, lest its too violent sound should disturb the refined conversation of the 
guests assembled within the sacred precincts. Cléogarite is in her bed, 
which stands upon a dais, and is separated from the rest of the room by 
a balustrade. The light of day is softened by the curtains, which are still 
drawn ; a screen extends from the door to the fireplace; the walls are 
hung with portraits, and the bookshelves are laden with new books pub- 
lished by Serey, the Parisian Murray of the time. The ruelle* is occu- 
pied by several of the ladies, of whom those attached to the court are 
honoured with fauteuils, while simple chairs suffice for those of less dis- 





* The ruelle is the part of the room between the bed and the wall, and is con- 
stantly mentioned in connection with these réunions.—J. O. 
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tinction; but they are for the most part alike in playing with small canes, 
which apparently belong to their insignia as précieuses. Bélisandre is at 
first somewhat embarrassed at finding that every eye is fixed on him; 
but he soon plucks up courage, and perceiving that there is not a chair 
at his disposal, he modestly spreads his cloak on the ground, and sits at 
the feet of one of the ladies. The conversation, which was interrupted by 
his entrance, is now resumed, and turns upon an assemblage that was held 
on the previous evening at the residence of a noted précieuse called Athé- 
nodore, where, it is observed, a great number of “ alcovists”’—that is to 
say, gallant gentlemen—were present, and several ladies, the “snow of 
whose faces was melting,”—in other words, who were advanced in years. 
Scandal then became the order of the day, and one Aglanide is severely cri- 
ticised. Her “light is at a distance,” her “soul is badly lodged,” though 
there are several persons who believe that she has “an egg hidden under 
the cinders ;” by which several expressions the different opinions are indi- 
cated that her knowledge is of a confused kind, and that she is devoid of 
intelligence, or at any rate is without the means of using it. After this 
her personal attractions pass in view, one of her defenders observing that 
the “ mirrors of her soul” (her eyes) are very fine, and that she “articulates 
her voice” (sings) very well. Flatteries are then exchanged, and the hour 
for “ meridianal necessities” (dinner-time) having arrived, the assembly is 
dissolved, though not without settling the business which is to be done 
on future occasions, and which comprises the choice of a coat-of-arms for 
the précieuses. 

So much for the shams. For the type of the genuine estimable pré- 
cieuse we cannot do better than direct our glances towards the famous 
Madame de Rambouillet, who, whether she was the first (as M. Livet 
thinks) or only one of the first (as M. Cousin thinks), whose réunions 
gave a new tone to the manners of the seventeenth century, was a most 
important personage in her generation. She found French society sadly 
deficient in polish, and she proved herself an excellent polisher. 

Accustomed as we were for something like a century and a half to re- 
gard Paris as the polite city par excellence, which other towns could only 
revere and copy,—taught, as we were, at a comparatively recent period to 
hail with delight the creation of a literature the native vigour of which 
marked our emancipation from the artificial refinement brought to per- 
fection in the age of the Grand Monarque,—we have some difficulty in 
conceiving that in the early part of the seventeenth century France held 
a very low rank as a polished nation. Delicacy and gallantry were to be 
learned in Italy ; gravity and decorum were to be borrowed from Spain ; 
but as for France, that best of men and kings, Henry IV., had left what 
some would call a terribly “rough lot” behind him. 

In the first place, the religious troubles, or, to speak more properly, the 
political troubles, which were associated with the name of religion long after 
the zeal to which, perhaps, they owed their origin had become extinct, broke 
out with a renewed vigour when the king who had contrived to balance 
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the two contending parties had ceased to breathe, and the government was 
left in the hands of a regency; and here was a fruitful source of disorder 
that could not but affect more or less every class in the kingdom. More- 
over, the great Henry, admirable in so many respects, had been himself 
no model of social refinement. Trained in a camp, amid the storms of a 
terrible civil war, he preserved through life those manners of the rough 
soldier which are so preéminently distinct from those of the military 
swell, while advancing years rather increased than diminished the force 
of his always unruly passions; and the fine gentlemen of the court, by a 
rude irregularity of conduct, indirectly flattered their jovial chief. Nor were 
the higher clergy, who for the most part were recruited from the young 
nobility, much more strict than the laity ; for they derived large revenues 
from dioceses which they rarely blessed with the light of their counte- 
nances, and expended them in the most mundane fashion possible. As 
for language, there was none that could properly be called French at all ; 
for even the court was a Babel, at which every variety of provincial dia- 
lect found a voice; and though the learned had settled among themselves 
the sort of phraseology that ought to be written, their decision was without 
effect upon oral discussion, and folks went on talking as they pleased, 
unimpeded by the conventions of pedantic purists. The subjects of conver- 
sation were on a par with the form, and the coarse tales of the garrison were 
transferred, without modification, to the precincts of the court, where a 
rude jest produced the heartiest enjoyment, and the habit of “calling a 
spade a spade” was not only tolerated but encouraged. 

Now the first préciewx was neither more nor less than the gentle- 
man who was first taught to confine his conversation to themes fitted for 
discourse, to express himself in becoming language, and altogether to 
conduct himself with propriety. The Whitechapel costermonger in- 
structed to say “ potatoes” in lieu of “taters;” to substitute the occasional 
employment of the pocket-handkerchief for the indiscriminate use of the 
cuff; and to find a more delicate expression for anger than the condemna- 
tion of his own eyes to eternal destruction,—such a costermonger would 
be a précieux of the East End. And great reason have we to believe, 
that when Madame de Rambouillet imposed upon herself the task of 
teaching manners to the French nobility, she found as hard work to do 
as any Home Missionary of the present day who devotes himself to the 
establishment of a ragged school. 

She entered upon her duties endowed with the best qualifications. 
Her father was Jean de Vivonne, first Marquis de Pisani, who had held im- 
portant offices under three successive kings; her mother was Julia Savelli, 
member of an illustrious Italian family, which boasted of two popes and 
several cardinals. Brought up in Italy, and perfectly acquainted with the 
Italian and Spanish languages, she was married, in 1600, at the early age 
of twelve, to the Marquis de Rambouillet, who, himself only twenty-three, 
was regarded by his wife with all the respect due to a senior. The rude 
manners of the court being little suited to the austerity of her moral 
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character, or the delicacy of her taste, she soon abandoned the Louvre 
to devote herself to study and the education of her family. The books 
she read were of the highest class which the age afforded to those who 
who were not masters of the ancient tongues; and she soon determined 
to become personally acquainted with the best talents of her day. Mal- 
herbe, the patriarch of classical French poetry, was one of her earliest 
guests; and soon her hotel was the seat of an intellectual republic, in 
which men of genius, sprung from whatever condition, mingled freely 
with gentlemen of high birth, the tone of the assembly being decidedly 
aristocratic, as a decided aristocrat was the prevailing genius of the 
house. 

The Hétel de Rambouillet, which was built under the direction of 
the Marchioness, was designed to introduce a reform in domestic archi- 
tecture ; but the salon was not yet invented, and the sham précieuse who 
received her guests in her bedroom did but follow the example of Madame 
de Rambouillet, who was ordinarily seated on her bed in her reception- 
room, celebrated as the “‘ Blue Chamber.” The fashion of adopting a 
feigned name was also prevalent among the best précieuses, and perhaps 
was set by Malherbe, who endowed Madame de Rambouillet with the 
name Arthénice, an anagram of her true name, Catherine. Sometimes 
she was less plainly indicated; and Madame de Montpensier introduces 
her in an allegorical romance as Minerva, goddess of Athens. 

The “Blue Chamber” was soon frequented by the best society of 
Paris. Among the literary magnates were, Malherbe, and Racan, his 
favourite pupil in the art of poetry; Gombauld, a Huguenot, who gained 
a name by writing a poem called Hndymion, in which he allegorically 
avowed a passion for the Queen of France; Chapelain, afterwards doomed 
to endless ridicule on account of his epic La Pucelle, but honourably 
known in society as an accomplished, and even erudite, man; Valentin 
Conrart, one of the founders of the French Academy; the Bishop Go- 
deau, nicknamed Julie’s dwarf (le Nain de Julie) on account of his small 
stature; and the still celebrated poet Voiture, who was in a great mea- 
sure the animating spirit of the society. But the tone of the Hotel de 
Rambouillet was not exclusively literary. Richelieu, the Princess de 
Bourbon, her daughter Anne Geneviéve de Bourbon, afterwards so famous 
as the Duchess de Longueville, were among its frequent visitors. It is 
worthy of observation, that the religious differences which so severely 
affected the happiness of France were without influence in these agreeable 
réunions, where the largest spirit of toleration prevailed. Gombauld and 
Conrart were Huguenots; the cousin of the latter, Godeau, was a Ca- 
tholic bishop; the Marquis de Montausier, suitor to Julie, eldest daugh- 
ter of Madame de Rambouillet, was likewise a Protestant, though he 
became a Catholic that there might be no obstacle to his marriage ;—yet 
all these persons met on the most friendly terms, and discoursed pleasantly 
on every sort of topic. 

The delicate health of Madame de Rambouillet did not often allow her 
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to quit her residence, and consequently among her friends she most fre- 
quently appeared in the character of hostess. But the tone of the society 
of which she was the chief may be readily gathered from a letter, in which 
Voiture describes a féte champétre that took place at La Barre, the es- 
tate of Madame du Vigean, in the vicinity of Paris. At six o'clock 
one evening, the poet, in company with the Princess de Bourbon, Made- 
moiselle de Bourbon, Madame du Vigean, Mademoiselle de Rambouillet, 
and others, set off from Paris for this delightful retreat, which they en- 
tered through a hall strewed with orange-blossoms and roses. Amusing 
themselves with a promenade before supper, they passed through a long 
avenue of trees, till they came to a fountain, which threw up a vast quan- 
tity of water, and about which were ranged four-and-twenty fiddlers, all 
inacircle. Near the fountain stood a lovely figure of Diana, and ano- 
ther representing one of her nymphs. . The goddess, who was, in reality, 
no less a personage than Mademoiselle de Bourbon, soon bounded from 
her niche, and danced round the fountain with a grace that enchanted 
all beholders. When their eyes had been sufficiently regaled with these 
delights, they all bounded away to a logis, where they found a repast,— 
which, says Voiture, had apparently been served by the hands of the 
fairies,—the music of the violins accompanying them as they went along. 
After the supper came a ball, and then came a display of fireworks, 
which were so numerous, that all the branches and trunks of the trees 
seemed changed into so many fusees. Here a painful feeling comes over 
us. In spite of the high names of Bourbon, Rambouillet, du Vigean, 
&ec., we cannot avoid the painful suspicion that the whole affair must 
have looked exceedingly like Cremorne. At two o’clock in the morning 
the whole party rode back to Paris by torchlight, singing on their road; 
a little incident which again forces the imagination to take the direction 
of Chelsea. 

However, an agreeable surprise which Madame de Rambouillet, on 
one occasion, contrived for her guests will not easily be matched. She 
had a large pavilion built in the garden of her hotel, so secretly that, 
although her house was always full of visitors, nobody could perceive the 
work that was in progress. “One evening,” says Tallemant-des-Réaux, 
“when there was a large party at the Hétel de Rambouillet, the door 
was suddenly opened, and Madame de Rambouillet, superbly dressed, 
appeared in a spacious cabinet, beautifully constructed, and wonderfully 
well lighted. I will leave you to surmise the astonishment of the guests. 
They thought there were only gardens behind the tapestry ; and without 
suspecting any thing of the kind, they saw a beautiful, well-painted cabi- 
net, about as large as a small room, which seemed to have been brought 
by enchantment.” The pavilion was named “ La Loge de Zirphée,” after 
an enchantress celebrated in romance; and here we may remark a point 
of resemblance between the veritable précieuses and those who brought 
the order into ridicule by their futile attempts at imitation. Both had 
an inclination to create a romantic semi-mythological world in the midst 
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of every-day actualities; but there was this difference, that Madame de 
Rambouillet, with her large fortune and princely connections, was able 
to effect the desired creation, whereas her ignoble followers could only 
indulge in absurd aspirations. 

Julie d’Angennes, the eldest daughter of the Marchioness, was a very 
important personage in the »¢unions, as we have already seen in the nick- 
name given to Godeau; and one of the most curious monuments of the 
most refined preéciosité is the “ Guirlande de Julie,” composed, at the instance 
of the Marquis de Montausier, by all the habitués of the hotel, with the 
sole exception of Voiture, for whom the Marquis entertained a particular 
aversion. This garland was a sort of album, on the pages of which were 
painted twenty-nine flowers, each of which was accompanied by one 
or more short poems, beautifully copied by Nicholas Jarry, a celebrated 
caligrapher of the day, and preceded by a miniature, representing Zephyr 
surrounded by a cloud, and holding in his right hand a rose, and in his 
left a garland of thorns. The whole collection, which begins with a 
madrigal by the Marquis de Montausier, is re-published by M. Livet, and 
forms an appendix to his interesting work, Précieux et Précieuses. 

Madame de Rambouillet did not write much herself, but she evidently 
was possessed of that genius which renders possible the government of a 
powerful clique; and with the advantages of an undeniably high position, 
an unexceptionable moral character, and personal attractions which did not 
diminish with age, her influence on contemporary literature was immense. 
Her party courageously upheld Corneille when his Cid was sorely criti- 
cised by the newly-formed Academy, and the Academy itself did not 
venture to pronounce a final decision on the purity of words till the opinion 
of the Hétel de Rambouillet had been ascertained. Had it not been for 
the Marchioness and her faithful liegemen, howme would now have been 
correct French for “man,” and Roume would have signified the capital 
of Italy. 

But the Fronde came with its fun and its terrors, cutting up friendly 
assemblies into opposite factions of Frondeurs and Mazarins, and a series 
of domestic afflictions broke the spirit of the amiable Marchioness. All 
human institutions pass away, and the Hétel de Rambouillet was no ex- 
ception to the general rule. 
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Cwice Sold: an “Ole Clo’” Story, 


CuHapter I. 


I was in love.—And, pray, what has love to do with old clothes? 

Arguments crowd upon me. I might urge—and no one who has 
suffered from an all but universal epidemic will deny—that love has some 
little to do with mew clothes. One more step, and the reasoning would 
be complete. Suppose, however, we waive argumentation, and you let 
me tell my story? 

I was in love, and had some old clothes. But this would have been 
little to the purpose, and nothing at all to my present purpose, if Jack 
Arthington had not been in love, and had some old clothes too. Jack 
and I had gone through (together) the successive stages of fagging, 
getting licked, being entered on the college books, taking our degree, 
choosing the Inner Temple for our inn, being called to the Bar, and finally 
falling most absurdly head over ears into violently erotic ways. On the 
same day we fell in love with the same girl, and made confidants one of 
the other, to the infinite disgust of both. But what was to be done? 
We had taken a set of chambers jointly, always walked together to 
Westminster and back, together frequently discussed stout at the Cock, 
and occasionally (on receipt of remittances) port-wine at the Rainbow, 
employed and paid the same washerwoman, employed and did not pay 
the same tailor, and our affairs were altogether so inextricably mingled, 
that to cut each other would have been even more inconvenient than 
puerile. Nay, were we not share-and-share-alike possessors of a boy, 
magnificently denominated a clerk, at a collective expenditure of five 
shillings a week? But what bound us together, if possible, more than. 
all, more than old reminiscences and present necessities, more than Cock 
stout or Rainbow port, was that neither had as yet clients, and both pro- 
phesied we should one day have many. Each had his eye on country 
attorneys who, under the paternal roof and over the paternal magnums, 
had promised to be the making of the all-believing son; and each had 
complaints to make of vows unfulfilled or yet to be redeemed. Either 
could open the letter-box with the evident expectation of “instructions,” 
and with the result of a Bond-Street envelope enclosing a “ little bill,” 
without feeling scorn of self, or incurring the ridicule of the other. 
Plainly, we thoroughly understood each other; neither letting the other 
down by impatience of weaknesses, or intolerance of peculiarities. To be 
without briefs is bad enough; but what is it to be without briefs, and, 
over and above, without some one else who is also without briefs, to whom 
you can distinctly show that you are sure eventually to get them, and 
from whom you can receive a like demonstration ? 

Therefore, clearly we must not cut each other. People have given 
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up blowing out each other's brains as a satisfaction to the girl with whom 
they have both happened to fall in love. Duels are considered ridicu- 
lous; but, ye heavens! what would be said were two barristers—ay, 
and two briefless barristers—to fight a duel? Did one survive (it is 
more than probable that both would), he would have to shoot himself 
from very shame. Dare he show his face among the wits (rather small 
ones, nowadays) of Westminster Hall? I put this to Jack. “Something 
in it,” said Jack, and puffed at his cutty. 

“Something in it.” Pit—f. “We live in Pump Court—it’s quite 
handy—suppose we pump on each other ?” 

On the first blush, this might seem a very fair proposal; a moment's 
explanation will show it to have been the very reverse. Jack was a Her- 
cules both in size and strength; I am forced to own that I am diminutive 
in stature, and not over-mighty in sinew. So that this result would 
ensue: Jack Arthington would have been able to pump an immense 
volume of water by strength of arm on to-my small surface; whereas I 
should have pumped but a sorry stream on to Jack’s very wide-spreading 
one. This I pointed out. 

“No, no; fair play’s a jewel, and both are very rare. I'll take you 
metaphorically : if you like, we will be at liberty to pump, in other words, 
to throw cold water, on each other’s suit. And, saving your pleasure, 
I'll begin. You know you have more debts than expectations, and more 
duns than you will ever have clients. Haven’t you, Jack? You know 
you have.” 

“‘T know you owe me three coutres” (he meant sovereigns, I believe, 
but at this distant day am not quite certain), “and your tailor three times 
as many tens. It wouldn’t be a bad plan to have you arrested for your 
debt to me.” . 

“T would write to Blanche to bail me out.” 

“T believe you would. If I had your cheek!” 

“Tf I had your whiskers !” 

So we bantered each other, though with real earnestness underneath ; 
for that we both loved Blanche Chatterton is as certain as that we both 
had old clothes. 

I give it as my opinion that Blanche had rather encouraged me, and 
rather discountenanced Jack. Were he, not I, writing this story, he 
would likely enough give it as his opinion that Blanche had rather en- 
couraged him, and rather discountenanced me. I don’t know whether 
he would or would not be honest enough to confess that I can (or could 
in those days) talk him altogether out of time, and dance him altogether 
out of curl. J am honest enough, though tempted like all autobio- 
graphers to give myself the pas on all occasions, to confess that his per- 
sonal appearance threw mine into a mean obscurity, his whiskers alone 
leaving me “nowhere.” At Torquay, during the “Long,” now just 
over, had we met Blanche Chatterton; and there, for five weeks, had he 
been playing his good looks against my glib tongue. A wonderful girl 
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was this Blanche. Of course she was handsome—all women are; but 
neither flattery nor impudence has ever ventured to assert that they are 
all capable of obtaining universal homage, and universally rejecting it. 
She would sit on the terrace overlooking that soft sunny sea, or constitute 
herself from whim a temporary wall-flower in the Assembly Rooms, and 
there accept with an indiscriminately courteous indifference whatever 
shells, flowers, or incense of any kind male bipeds might choose to offer. 
I verily believe, if any of them had offered her his head, she would have 
received it with a “thank you” as nonchalant as the “No, thank you,” 
with which she had refused most of their hearts. Men seemed to vie 
with each other in turning themselves into clowns with the everlasting, 
“What shall I go for to fetch for to carry?” that one remembers at the 
circus, simply in her unremunerating behoof. They might go and might 
fetch and might carry to any extent they pleased; what cared she? Per- 
haps they were intended for such purposes: they had legs ; by all means 
let them be exercised. I think no one had “fetched” more than my 
friend Jack. I believe she liked to see him “ fetch” more than all others, 
he had such long legs, and such a long body. It must have been plea- 
sant to her to see so much human mechanism, such a broad surface of 
activity, put into stir for her thimble, or to discover the name of the boat 
farthest to the west. Somehow, J never “carried.” I never offered, 
and so she never asked me, so to do. I sate and talked, while halfa 
dozen were away upon the fancifullest errands. I am not lazy, and I 
am not very proud; but I thought I saw the young lady’s humour, and 
kept my seat accordingly. 

I certainly was of impression that no little kindness, not to say ten- 
derness, was discoverable in her manner, as in mine, when we parted on 
the beach; and of a surety, to my expressed hope that we might meet in 
town, she had answered with her endorsed desire to the same effect. It 
was a little annoying to find that Jack entertained a much similar idea 
about her farewell to him, gave a minute account of the transaction, and 
stuck to it like an agricultural witness. Furthermore, he asseverated 
that she had spontaneously “hoped they would meet in London.” l- 
together it would have seemed to an impartial auditor, and gleamed 
even upon me,—perhaps on Jack too,—that she had been so kind to both 
that she intended no kindness to either. That therefore she did not 
particularly care for Jack, was consoling to me; and that therefore she 
did not particularly care for me, was consoling to Jack. We could not 
well make more of it. 

There was this further comfort. The Chattertons were not grandees 
who glided through London in April and May, and hibernated in the 
country or on the Continent for the other ten months. Mr. Chatterton 
was only a brewer, Fate be thanked! and lived substantially and visibly 
enough, the year round, at Bayswater. And if a barrister cannot get 
his legs under the mahogany of a brewer, the days of chivalry must 
indeed have gone. So that it was not a case of “never seeing her more,” 
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with attendant wailings, sonnets, and plaintive ballads. We were dis- 
cussing a day on which to call at Bayswater, when the post brought 
each of us an invitation to “ Mr. and Mrs. Chatterton’s, at 9 p.m., 18th 
instant.” 

Now for the old clothes. They deserve a new chapter; and I want 
to go to bed. 


Cuaprer II. 


On the morning of the fourteenth, Jack and I were made more than 
usually jocose, at our joint breakfast, by the receipt of our Christmas 
tailor’s bill from Bond Street. Many smart things did we say about our 
impudent creditors; and Jack even quoted a line from Pope—a very 
unusual thing for him to do—about a lady 


“ Who paid her tradesman once, to make him stare ;” 


and expressed a devout wish in profane language that he could do even 
that much. There was nothing else for it but to do what is universally 
done when clothes already got cannot be paid for—viz. to order some 
more; to get temporarily out of debt by getting eventually deeper into 
it,—a splendid financial feat, by which, I often console myself, tailors 
and suchlike beasts of prey will finally be on the wrong side, and brief- 
less barristers, military subalterns, and younger sons generally, will have 
swindled them and left them with their little accounts unsettled, when 
the world suddenly terminates! Clearly we must give some fresh 
orders, and burn the bills. What did Jack say to a new tail-coat? I 
thought he looked rather seedy in his the last night at Torquay. What 
did I say to a new dress-suit altogether? He had never seen such a 
guy as I was in those brutal bags of mine; he was quite sure Blanche 
had grinned at them. After his desiring me to be suspended very high, 
and my desiring him to be pitched down very low, we agreed to walk 
westwards and order new rigging for the evening of the eighteenth. Our 
tailor received us with all that admirable display of ignorance and in- 
difference as to the state of our accounts of which tailors alone are the 
possessors. We gave our orders, with a special injunction that our tog- 
gery was to be in Pump Court by 4 p.m. on Friday the eighteenth; and 
leaving them to cut the cloth, we turned back eastwards, cutting our 
jokes. Had I any money? Why—no, I hadn’t. I had some a couple 
of days ago, but somehow had spent it all. Hang me! I was always 
spending it all, he said. Had he any? Why—no-o-o; but—er—he 
was expecting some. Blow him! he was always expecting some, and 
never getting it. When was it coming? Well, he didn’t quite know; 
the “old boy” was such a screw, and always put it off as long as he 
could. Couldn’t I write for some? My governor always growled, but 
always gave. No! I should not like to ask for a fresh supply so soon 
again. 

“But, my good fellow, have it we must. I want—Heaven knows 
what I don’t want! I must have some new shirts and gloves; and I 
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can’t go to my hosier. I owe him 36/.—confound the villain! And 
then there’s that beast of a clerk; he’li want paying to-morrow; he’s 
always wanting paying. Let’s sack him. And the laundress, and the 
washerwoman (she hasn’t found my shirt yet). I’ve no money ; you've 
no money; and they’ve sent back my article on “Thumbscrews” from 
the Gossip, with the editor’s compliments, and regrets that it is not 
suitable, &c. &c.—you know the formula—you’ve had a million such.” 

“Never one; mine are always accepted.” 

“Then set to work and write me a mine of wealth. Bah! if you 
could there isn’t time now. I have a deuced good mind to sell my old 
clothes.” 

“The very thing. I'll sell mine—I’ve any amount.” 

Dictum factum, as the Latins said in their epitomising way. No 
sooner said than done. We tossed up who was to hunt out an Ole Clo’ 
Dealer, and give him our address. The Powers be thanked, it fell to 
Jack. The next morning I asked ifhe had not found one. No, he 
hadn’t. The next morning again I reiterated the question. No. The 
third morning, once more. Once more—no! He was shirking it, the 
mean scoundrel: a toss was a toss; and I would keep him toit. The last 
day had come—the morning of the eighteenth—and I don’t think we 
had tenpence between us. After breakfast Jack disappeared. When he 
returned, he looked uncomfortable and sheepish. Where had he been? 
Well, he had been slinking about the outskirts of Holywell Street; he 
could not persuade himself to go into an “Ole Clo’” shop, but he had 
nobbled an old sinner on the pavement, and done the deed. He was 
quite sure the whole row of Hansoms had been watching and chaffing 
him. However, he had made it all right; he had given the Israelite 
his address, and strictly impressed upon him that he was to say to the 
clerk he was “from the tailor’s.” He would call at noon. All right; 
but perhaps it would be better to send the clerk into the gardens; he 
might guess the real errand of our friend, and so might we be humiliated. 
So telling Jones that he might have an hour’s recreation, we anxiously 
awaited our honoured guest. 

Punctual to the minute, he came; a walking, talking, reeking incar- 
nation of old clothes. He looked like the inside of an old pocket more 
than aught else. Even now, at this distance of years, I see and—sub 
ros (for the sake of the scent thereof) be it spoken—smell him. We 
displayed our old suits. Amongst them should be named with especial 
honour the dress-suits that were to be replaced from Bond Street that 
afternoon. The experiences of life have taught me to shrink neither 
from facing nor from describing good honest facts, be they even the sales 
of cast-away finery; but somehow my hand refuses to be over-minute in 
description of our haggling with that greasy old Jew. He preferred, he 
said, buying our wares in separate lots; and to my great surprise, and 
to Jack Arthington’s still greater disgust, he put a much higher price 
upon mine than upon my partner’s. Shall I—no, I will not—tell (curi- 
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osity need not be gratified so far) the exact price he put upon the two 
heaps? Suffice it to say that, whilst he seemed to offer too little for 
Jack’s commodities, and more than we had expected for mine, the two 
sums together were more than we had anticipated we should be able to 
raise between us. He had just the sum, to a sixpence, that he should be 
glad to give for Jack’s. Could we change him a note? No, I could 
not. Could Jack? I asked with a gravity and sincere look of doubtful 
inquiry which, considering that I was well aware his worldly goods in 
money were at that moment represented by a fourpenny-bit, were de- 
serving of all praise. No; Jack had nothing but notes, he was sorry to 
say. Oh, it did not matter, our customer said; he would go home for 
change. And as they were a heavy lot, he would pay for Jack’s, take 
them with him, and then return for mine, bringing the money. He 
would be back in ten minutes at most. Be it so. 

At the end of the ten minutes we looked out for our friend. No 
knock. Ten minutes more: no knock, no sign. Jones would return 
directly. Jones returned. We told him he might have another half- 
hour. No Jew. Jones would be back again directly. Jones was back 
again; and my old clothes still lay on the bed. Light began to dawn 
upon me: light began to dawn upon Jack; and we both fell a-laughing 
violently. 

“Clear as mud; the high-flavoured old sinner has got my clothes 
for much less than their value, and has not the slightest intention of re- 
turning for yours. Sold, by the Lord Harry !” 

“Sold, beyond a question; law laughed at in its own especial sane- 
tuary of Pump Court. Bah! you muff!” I added; “did you not see 
through it the whole time? J did.” (Never had I uttered more impu- 
dent falsehood.) “I knew you were being sold. Jam not sold. I have 
my clothes yet.” 

“Then sell ’em!” shouted Jack, striving to imitate my coolness. 
“Sell ’em. Sold, indeed! Who’s sold? Not your clothes, but you! 
See through it? I should think I did see through it; but with different 
eyes to yours, you young greenhorn! I saw that he was giving a fair 
price for mine; and J was not going to raise a question, because I saw 
he did not intend to buy yours at all, Why, who would buy them? 
Look at’em!” And he held them up scornfully. “Only just look at 
this dress-coat! There isn’t a tailor’s apprentice in all London would 
wear such a concern, much less buy it. Sold! Who's sold?” And he 
rattled the money he had received from the deep old swindler. “Sold, 
forsooth! You may trot off to Monmouth Street in search of another 
‘Ole Clo’”’ as soon as you like, if you intend to share my cab to Bays- 
water to-night. Why, I don’t believe you have a pair of gloves. Ha— 
ha—ha!” And again he chinked his shekels. 

I felt as though I could not have faced another “Ole Clo’” that day, 
had the woolsack depended on it. Besides, we had agreed to share 
between us equally the proceeds of the joint sale. This I pointed out. 
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“Certainly; but there is no joint sale. Youalawyer! Go and sell 
your beastly old rags, if you can find an ‘Ole Clo’’ sufficiently sunk in 
his noble profession to take ’em at a gift. Zhen we'll divide. You think 
T’ll give you money? Give you money! What for, pray? Shall I pay 
your fare to Blanche’s feet, where I intend to sit the whole evening 
myself? Pay for gloves, for you to squeeze her hand with! See you 
damned first. Not such an idiot as that. You can walk, you know; 
your shoes won’t be so very dirty, though it is a devilish muddy day” (he 
walked to the window). “It’s raining faster than ever. Oh, you'll be able 
to get a "bus at the top of Chancery Lane; it runs within three-quarters 
of a mile from Chatterton’s; and I know you have sixpence, or had this 
morning. Then I’m sure you'll be able to rummage out a pair of old whites 
from those drawers of yours, if you try. I’m off to Piver’s for mine.” 

I knew him of old; how it was his delight to banter any body, but 
more especially me, in this offhand way. I made sure he would return 
with a pair of gloves—he knew my size—(seven-and-a-quarter, I beg to 
state)—for me, as well as for himself. He returned about half-past five, 
and inquired if our things had come from Bond Street. 

“No, not yet. But where are my gloves?” 

“Your gloves! I know nothing about them. I tell you again, I 
will be no party to cutting myself out with Ja belle Blanche. It’s nearly 
time to dine. I don’t mind giving you a dinner; but, on my honour, 
nothing more.” 

He seemed so thoroughly in earnest, so determined to carry the joke 
out to its conclusion, that I began to get uncomfortable, and to fear that, 
if I did not use my wits, I should have either to present myself before 
Blanche that night in dirty gloves, or not at all. I hastened out. I 
reached Newcastle Street. Great heavens! All the “ Ole Clo’” shops 
were hermetically sealed: it was after sunset on Friday; it was the 
Sabbath! Dolt and ass that I was! Islunk back. Jack sate smoking 
in the easy-chair; he saw it all at a glance. He jumped up, he shouted, 
he danced, he sang, he screamed, he hissed me with ridicule. He lend 
me money! he buy me gloves! he take me in his cab! By the beard 
of Mahomet, never! He would give me a dinner, and he would leave 
me a shilling—or sixpence, rather, for I had one—to go half-price to the 
Adelphi. He behaved like a perfect fiend. However, I bore it as I 
best could, and said that, at any rate, I would accept his offer of a dinner. 
Away we went to the Mitre. I tried to get him into an argument, and 
80 inveigle him into a bet. No. He would contradict me to any amount, 
but he would not bet a farthing; he who was always betting me ten 
thousand pounds, and other unimaginable sums, that I, his dear fellow, 
was wrong altogether. I threatened to order some pastry, to swell the 
bill, and so spite him; he vowed, if I did, that he would pay his own 
Score only, and leave me to argue my point with the waiter. Never had 
I seen Jack in such spirits; he actually ran, and made me run, all down 
Middle Temple Lane, and so to Pump Court. 
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“Now for the new toggery, and to try on the gloves! No parcel 
come! It must have come. No clothes from Bond Street—impossible !” 
Yet so it was. “Oh, they’d be here directly.” And he sate down, lit 
his pipe, and recommenced chaffing me about the nice long walk I should 
have. It literally rained waterspouts. 

It was half-past seven, and no parcel had arrived. It was a quarter 
to eight, and no parcel had arrived. Jack’s spirits began to flag; they 
sank; he began using abusive language; condemned the whole of the 
tailor tribe to the torrid under-zone. What the devil was to be done? 
I didn’t know, I said; and what was more, didn’t care. Of course, I 
had given up all intention of going, I added; walking to Bayswater, or 
going in a ’bus, and in dirty gloves, being out of the question. But it 
seemed to me as if he had not much chance of going either. 

This was a skilful blow of mine; it reduced him to nearly my own 
melancholy level; it made him feel that he was a brother in misery. 
Such a sensation puts us on our best behaviour: it put Jack on his. All 
of a sudden he pretended, the humiliated hypocrite, ‘that he never had 
any intention of persisting in the cruel joke (I know he had), tossed me 
half-a-sovereign, and said : 

“Come, old fellow! let us get into a cab, bowl off to Bond Street and 
get our things. As it is, it will make us awfully late.” 

Away we went, as fast as a Hansom could carry us—extra charge 
for fast driving. Most of the tailors’ shops were shut. By Jove, so 
was ours! 

The man must have “crossed” us, Jack suggested; we must bowl 
back to the Temple. Just a minute. Stop at Piver’s: I must have 
my gloves. Our cabby drove like a Mississippi steamboat ; but it struck 
the half-hour after eight as we alighted at the Temple Gate. Again 
we ran; and again—no parcel! We went to all the porters’ lodges ; 
at none of them had any thing been left for either of us! J/y turn had 
come; my triumph was here. 

I brought out my old dress-suit which had so narrowly escaped 
accompanying Jack’s, and quietly, very quietly, began brushing them 
under his nose. They were brushed. I walked with them towards my 
bedroom. Suddenly I turned. Would Jack buy them? 

“ By the gods, I’d fight you for them—I’d tear them from you—if 
they’d fit me.” And then came plentiful curses on tailors, and me, and 
every body and every thing. He wished he had the beggars there ; 
he’d—the rest of the sentence was inaudible from the bedroom; but 
what he would have done might be guessed from the awful tilts he was 
making at the bars with the poker. I came out equipped: I put on my 
gloves; they fitted me to perfection—not a crease any where. I called 
Jack’s particular attention to this fact. Again he commenced swearing ; 
again he assured me he would have fought me for my clothes, if I had 
not been such a diminutive beast that he would not be able to get into 
them. “What!” I exclaimed; “fight me for a coat that a tailor’s 
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apprentice would not wear, and the lowest ‘Ole Clo’’ would not take at 
a gift!” Again more swearing, and a threat, if I did not be quiet, 
that he would blacken my shirt-front with the tongs. One of the por- 
ters knocked; my cab was ready. I believe at that moment Jack Ar- 
thington really hated me. When I got into the court, I tapped at the 
window ; he came to it and opened. 

“Well, what the deuce now ?” 

“For half-price at the Adelphi!’ I laughed out, and flung in a 
shilling. 

Down—deeper down went the window—a crash of broken glass; and 
flying after me, as I retreated, came the domestic poker. Too late! I 
had started for Bayswater. 


CuaptTer III. 


Ir was considerably after ten o’clock when I entered the ballroom. 
Like all London ballrooms, it was crammed. A savant, fresh from his 
laboratory, not versed in the terpsichorean habits of our youth, would 
have supposed, and might have been pardoned for supposing, that he had 
been taken into the interior of an enormous air-pump, larger than any 
known to his experience, from which the oxygen had been nearly ex- 
hausted, and in which, consequently, the human beings, confined therein 
for experiment’s sake and the dear cause of physical knowledge, were 
kicking and gasping previously to their approaching dissolution in that 
uninhabitable void. With much difficulty, and after treading on the 
toes of three rivals (how I did enjoy it!), I found Blanche. ‘There she 
was, sitting saucy as ever, dispensing courteous scorn with well-bred 
impartiality. Still her card—I asked to be allowed to look at it—had 
but three blanks, two waltzes and a quadrille, singularly separated from 
each other. She looked at me, and all but shrugged her shoulders, as if 
she would say, Que veux tu? As though she had said it, I answered : 

“That and that,” pointing to the quadrille and one of the waltzes. 

“ Suppose you limit your demand to one,’—kindly enough uttered,— 
“the first one ?” 

“So it please Miss Chatterton.” 

Captain Gunter—a man I hated (I did not know him, of course)— 
seeing this proceeding, asked for the remaining waltz. 

“‘ My card is full, Captain Gunter !” 

The Captain looked any thing but military or heroic on receipt of 
the reprimand. But hundreds of men who have led forlorn hopes, and 
figured in gazettes, would have slunk away before her glad indifference. 

We were waltzing. Well, well; let bellow-mouthed pulpit-orators 
inveigh, hammer-and-tongs, against the seductions of the dance; let the 
stiff-collared sticklers for the physical dignity of man grow actually 
jocular (the dry old sticks!) about “ridiculous capers,” “ apish antics,” 
and the like; but the seductions are more fascinating than the denuncia- 
tions are terrible, and the physical conditions under which we come into 
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the world, and those under which we leave it, are not of so dignified and 
elevated a character that we need to be very particular as to the figure 
we cut in the interval. At any rate, if J looked absurd (and I don’t 
care if I did), neither the philosopher with the most starched wristbands 
that ever scarified hands, nor the loudest preacher that ever devoted 
whole generations to the devil, could assert as much of Blanche. I know 
I would not willingly expose either the ascetic morality of the one, or 
the dignified bearing of the other, to the chance of the yet open waltz. 
She glided, a very Juno—nay, a Venus vivified. Shall I go into still 
absurder raptures? To my intense amazement, I found myself asking 
for this very waltz, on the score of which my enemy the Captain has got 
so fearfully bitten; but what was my amaze at my asking for it, com- 
pared to my amaze at her granting it? She surely could not have kept 
them for me? impossible. I believe I looked at myself in the glass, to 
see whether I really had the old coat on or the new one. We danced 
again. 

“ And this is my last?” I said; “ your card is full ?” 

“No!” she answered, looking at her card, and away from me; “there 
is one left, the last quadrille.” 

“ And it is mine ?” 

She looked consent. Oh, if Jack could have been there! What was 
the poor beggar doing? There was a stir in the room; you think it 
was Jack? No, no; it was the supper. Miss Chatterton would go? 
Thank me, she would. A la bonne heure! Let us go. 

Oh, my pen! be thou sober, even if thy master was not quite in that 
state on the night of the eighteenth of December, a.p. 1842. Siccis 
Deus omnia dura proposuit, we are assured on the best authority : is it 
that, on the converse principles, to those flushed with wine all things are 
easy? To that opinion I strongly incline, and hereby recommend all 
who have to put the previous question (I mean no reference to the House 
of Commons), to have a tooth taken out, or to make (or hear) a speech, 
to prime themselves beforehand with potent drinks. Without their help, 
the most eloquent man—experto crede (you see I am not naturally mo- 
dest)—will discover, when he comes to declare for how long a time he 
has nursed, &c., and struggled, &c. (never mind the rest), that all his 
eloquence has deserted him. Half a bottle of champagne will give him 
a marvellous lift; a whole one will make him irresistible. Z had had a 
couple of bottles; and so urged, did I let my starling out of its cage. 
What it said or sung, shall no one know; of this only shall they be 
informed, that I danced the next quadrille with Blanche, and — Zt 
puis? Ht puis? another, smuggled into the card with consummate skill, 
and the last galop. And Blanche—wonderful Blanche—was that night 
short of a fan, and of a heart; unless my heart be deemed an honest 
bargain in exchange for hers. 

My windows in Pump Court were a-blaze; my outer door was open. 
I knocked at the inner; Jack.admitted me; he was up and alone. Four 
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o'clock of the morning, and there was he, the fire burning brightly, and 
Chitty on Contracts, and Archbold’s Criminal Pleading, open before 
him. Without a syllable, he went back to these, pushed one hand 
through his hair, and with the other rooted in the index of the “ Con- 
tracts.” 

“ Are you mad?” I asked; “speak, old stupid !” 

“Tf I don’t make these damned fellows smart for it! Ill have an 
action for breach of contract in regard to time against those infernal 
tailors, and prosecute that thieving Jew in the Central Criminal Court, 
or I’ll never wear breeches again! Ha! here it is; case of Regina 
against—no—hang it! that’s another.” 

I laughed aloud and long, as though laughter was to be my expres- 
sion for all time hereafter. 

“Don’t stand grinning there like a Gothic gurgoyle, you drivelling 
idiot! but come and help me find this case. You're in the plot; you’re 
worse than they are; you're an accessory before the fact, you’re an 
accessory after the fact; nay, let me see’—and he turned to “ Arch- 
bold’s” index—“ you’re an accomplice, you’re the prime mover, aider, 
and abettor of the whole concern!” And he flung both “Chitty” and 
“Archbold” at me across the room. Bending double, not so much to 
avoid his weapons as from the violence of laughter, I escaped both. 

“But—but”—I exclaimed sputteringly—“how—how—can you—you 
—yo-o-ou—prosecute in the—the—Crim-crim-inal Court, when you— 
you—haven’t got your—rer-rer-rer—man ?” 

“Haven’t got my man? Haven’t I, though? He’s chewing the 
bitter cud of quod at this moment; he’s safe for the night.” 

“You don’t mean to say you've given him into custody ?” 

“But Ido. Hang it! I was’so savage after you’d gone that I turned 
out into the Strand, and into the Adelphi, after all—half-price to the 
pit. If I didn’t find myself within a couple of seats of the ‘Ole Clo’.’ 
He had the impudence to recognise me; and I verily believe would have 
entered into conversation with me, and explained his non-return in the 
morning.” 

“Well?” 

“Well! Why, I-waited patiently, or impatiently if you like, till the 
close, followed my man out, and gave him into custody.” 

“On what charge ?” 

“Obtaining goods by false pretences, to be sure. And yowll have to 
come to Bow Street to-morrow morning to give evidence !” 

I was in too high spirits to be sunk low by any announcement, how- 
ever otherwise annoying or absurd; so I contented myself with fresh 
laughter, and the remark that Jack had studied “ Archbold” to more 
purpose than I had, if he could frame an indictment against the “Ole 
Clo’.” Whereat he was pleased to laugh ; not jocularly, but scornfully, 
as though he held my legal ingenuity in poor esteem. But what had I 
been doing? how had J been getting on? 
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I told him; told him with an air of assumption, as of properly re- 
warded merit, that what I had long meditated I had that night accom- 
plished—that I was engaged to Blanche Chatterton. He would not 
believe it; and yet, from his peculiar look, he could not quite disbelieve 
it. I produced the fan. I had stolen it, he said; it was hers, he ac- 
knowledged—he knew it well enough—but I had stolen it. I had cheek 
for any thing. But was I really in earnest? I was. I was really 
engaged to her. Then I was the meanest, most treacherous, cowardly 
beggar on the earth then treading. I might laugh as much as I liked; 
he would expose me, and the whole thing. He had bought me a pair of 
gloves; he had paid for my cab; and I had taken the mean advantage 
of his absence to seduce a girl into consenting to marry a briefless, pen- 
niless adventurer. He would tell her the whole story of the old clothes, 
down to the vilest and most humiliating minutie. Ay, ay; I might 
laugh; no doubt that old beast of a Jew had laughed, and where was he 
now? He should be transported, he should be skinned. Ha! and those 
tailors! So he rattled on; and I laughed and laughed, and went to 
bed, and had a confused dream of a wedding ceremony, in which people 
were waiting for me to take part, and I could find nothing but a shirt; 
and then of a wedding breakfast, at which all the champagne bottles 
were empty, all the fruit turned into fans, and all the waiters into “Ole 
Clo’” men, who began emptying the pies and jellies into deep dimity 
bags. Oh, Morpheus! such a night of it! 


Cuapter IV. 


I was sitting in my wig and gown in the Court of the Old Bailey. 
Will it be credited? it must be—for it is the fact—that Jack Arthington 
had got his man committed at Bow Street, had drawn an indictment on 
which the grand jury had returned a “ true bill,” and that the “ Ole Clo’” 
was standing in the dock charged with a misdemeanour. Jack had 
wanted to give me the prosecution brief, but could not persuade me to 
accept it; and I had made my appearance in court only on condition that 
he would not call me into the witness-box. No sooner was the indict- 
ment read to the prisoner, than he said he should much like the assist- 
ance of counsel; that he could not afford (the lying rascal) to employ an 
attorney, but that he had 1/. 3s. 6d., which, with his lordship’s permis- 
sion, he should like to hand across the dock to——me! His lordship 
was quite agreeable—was I? Jack stared and laughed. I grew con- 
fused, took the fee, and asked for the depositions—amongst them my 
own given at Bow Street. I was too flurried to take an objection 
against the indictment, which no doubt I could have torn into shreds ; 
and the first thing I became conscious of was that Jack, with shameless 
bad faith and horrible malice, was insisting, through his counsel, upon 
my getting into the witness-box! His lordship stared; the court roared; 
Jack revelled in the fun; the old Jew grinned from ear to ear. Jack's 
counsel was a poor animal, and got neither evidence nor game out of me. 
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I resumed my position, amidst renewed merriment, as counsel for the 
prisoner. Jack was himself in the box. He gave his evidence. There 
was not a shadow of a case, not an atom of evidence to lay before the 
jury. His lordship of course saw this, but he also now saw the real 
state of things. He loved a joke; knew, moreover, that it was my first 
brief, and so would not baulk me of my chance by stopping the case. I 
rose. Jack was leaving the box. 

“One moment, Mr. Arthington. Just show the gentlemen of the 
jury those—those—trousers. Come, come, Mr. Arthington! hold them 
well up—higher, higher—you needn’t be ashamed of your own clothes ! 
Now, upon your oath, Mr. Arthington, how do you know those to be 
your trousers? Is it because they are so much worn? I suppose you 
sit in court a good deal, and are perhaps oftener on your seat than your 
legs? Pray, are you in the habit of selling your old clothes, Mr. 
Arthington? Are you aware that there are charitable societies in this 
metropolis, and thousands of ragged poor who would be thankful for even 
such worn-out tawdry rags as those? How long may you have worn 
them? Do you think there’s a tailor’s apprentice in the town would 
wear such things, much more buy them?” Till Jack, unable longer to 
endure my banter and the roars of the Court, crushed up the offending in- 
expressibles, flung them straight at my head, and rushed out of the box. 

Need I say that my client was acquitted, that Z have sold all my old 
clothes to him ever since, and that Jack has never been known either to 
employ or to prosecute an “ Ole Clo’” from that day to this ? 

* x * * * * 

But Blanche? Ah, yes! Blanche—wonderful, dear Blanche! I 
must tell the rest of her story, must I? “Ole Clo’” stories are well 
enough; but the “old, old story,” love and its belongings, is the best. 
Well, well, perhaps it is; and I don’t mind telling mine. 

When Mr. Chatterton heard, as he soon did hear, of the agreement 
which it had pleased his daughter and me to enter into, he made some 
very impertinent and altogether irrelevant inquiries into the state of my 
what Mr. Carlyle has with much felicity called “ pineal gland”—viz. 
purse; and not receiving a very clear statement upon the subject, he 
requested that I would discontinue my visits to Bayswater. In this he 
was obeyed. Most girls, under such circumstances, either console them- 
selves by ridiculing the man whom they wanted to marry, and marrying 
somebody else whom they did not want to marry, or half kill themselves 
by tearful regrets.’ Blanche did neither. My name she never allowed 
to be mentioned in her presence but with respect. Three offers, “ advan- 
tageous,” as they are called, she quietly refused; but for the rest was as 
cheerful, saucy, imperious, in fact just the same wonderful Blanche as 
ever. Unlike some of my friends, she seemed to consider that suicide, 
by any means whatever, is altogether unjustifiable, and that she had no 
more right to kill herself by slow degrees than outright at once; no 


more by tears and woful martyrdoms than by poniards or prussic acid. 
VOL, III. AA 
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She would not be miserable, but—she would not marry. To me briefs 
did not, and it seemed would not, come; so I fell a-scribbling—an old 
taste of mine—and managed to extract some remuneration from what 
Mr. Mill calls “ our busy but indolent public.” Once or twice at balls I 
met Blanche; each time we ventured on one dance, to the great horror 
of the wall-flowers, and each time we gave each other to understand that 
our “faith was large in Time.” Just two years after the famous De- 
cember ball, I met Mr. Chatterton, point-blank, in Oxford Street. He 
was most gracious. Would I not dine with him? He found resistance 
was useless: Blanche would have none other than me; he must give in; 
we might marry—when we could. I dined at Bayswater; all that he 
had said of Blanche was true; tender things were spoken over again, 
pledges renewed. The next day I saw Mr. Chatterton’s name in the 
Gazette! Shame effected what sorrow had been unable to effect. 
Blanche shed her first and last tears, and bade me leave her. I dried 
the tears, and I married her: she sits reading over there, as I write 
these concluding sentences. Our ménage was at first more remarkable 
for modesty than splendour; nor have ours even yet become the superba 
civium potentiorum limina—we do not live in Belgrave Square. The 
indulgence (at first from necessity) of an original taste induced love of 
literary labour; and I have fought my small way with this dear old 
weapon, my pen. Next to Blanche, ’tis the dearest thing I have. 

Jack has had many briefs, and has married thirty thousand pounds 
and a red nose. He and the red nose sometimes stretch their conjugal 
legs under our mahogany ; Jack coming, I verily believe, for the sake of 
sitting within sight of those eyes which look so truthfully at me across 
the white damask, and which in his younger days so distracted him. 
The ladies retire. Does Blanche tell Jack’s wife how Jack once parted 
with her at Torquay? No, no; the woman whom I love would never 
indulge her vanity to the grief of any other, even of her own sex; deem- 
ing’, withal, one honest man’s heart, wholly won, the sufficient conquest 
of a life. There she sits—Heaven bless her! No! she stirs—she comes 
towards me. 

“ What are you writing ?” 

“Read it, my dear. “Tis the long-promised ‘ Ole Clo’’ Story.” 
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The Pre-Adamite World. 


One can fancy a reader of magazines a century ago being greatly startled 
and somewhat scandalised at an article headed “‘ The Pre-Adamite World,” 
unless indeed the style of the magazine in which it appeared had pre- 
pared him for some polemic discussion concerning those spiritual essences 
that are now chiefly evoked from tables and walls. A few years of geo- 
logical progress have, however, served to adapt the minds of most readers 
for such considerations as we propose here to put forward, and have en- 
abled them to enter with fairness and knowledge into the discussion of 
some very curious inquiries concerning the state of our earth before the 
introduction of man, and the nature of its inhabitants at those distant 
periods, 

But another question may arise, the consideration of which is more 
likely to offend, as interfering more with established notions. In speak- 
ing of pre-Adamite, are we to understand by Adam some one individual, 
or rather the general representative of the human family in its earliest 
stage of existence? ‘There is no need to discuss this matter, or compli- 
cate the problem by introducing the arguments on either side. All we 
need say is, that the general tendency of discovery in modern times has 
been to throw great doubt on the correctness of the admitted chronologies, 
and carry back the introduction of the human race upon the earth to a 
period of very remote antiquity, when the climate and the distribution of 
animals throughout the northern hemisphere, and perhaps every where, 
was exceedingly different from what it now is, and when there lived a 
number of strange and monstrous quadrupeds and birds that have since 
quite disappeared. 

It is true that the actual bones of men have not yet been found buried 
with the bones of these strange animals, under circumstances that 
would prove that all have lived in one locality and at one time. But in 
the absence of bones we are still forced to the same conclusion, if, as is 
the case, certain rude works of art—flint and other stones sculptured into 
available weapons—are thus discovered. The presence of intelligent 
beings is just as well indicated by these, as if we found the carcass pre- 
served unaltered. Such objects being taken from undisturbed gravel . 
deposits, or from the mud at the bottom of caverns since coated with 
limestone, above which are other deposits containing remains of tribes of 
less remote times, still of great antiquity, we must presume that succes- 
sive races of men have lived on the spot, and that the race whose remains 
are below was more ancient than that other race whose bones rest above 
this permanent and durable floor of the cavern, or the bed of gravel. It 
is also clear that the more such specimens are multiplied in any district, 
the greater must be the probability of there having been at one time 
a large colony of early human inhabitants in that district. 
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If, then, buried with stone-weapons which carry back the date of the 
introduction of man to a distant day, there are found the skeletons or 
other remains of animals of various kinds now quite unknown, and if all 
these or even many of them have been preserved without much injury, even 
to the most delicate angles of bone, and in such numbers and variety as to 
make it clear they are not the result of local accident, we are forced to 
admit that these extinct races were contemporaries with the ancient human 
inhabitants. It has long been known that in polar seas there are found 
frozen into mud cliffs the complete carcasses of elephants, adapted to a 
cold climate by a coat of warm hair, and that these carcasses occupy posi- 
tions many hundred miles removed from the nearest country which could 
now be their permanent home. There is thus independent proof that not 
only the climate, but the larger quadrupeds of important districts, have 
greatly changed; and though no carcasses of men have been dug out of these 
cliffs, there is little doubt now that men lived at this period, and peopled 
the countries of the north temperate zone. Very long, therefore, before 
civilised races of men inhabited the world, geology has proved that the 
earth was tenanted by an ample population, very different from existing 
races, although, no doubt, equally well adapted to the climate and con- 
ditions of existence. Very long before even the faintest traces of human 
remains have been suspected, there were other altogether different groups 
of living beings. No records appear of these in any written book; but 
they are objects not without ample illustration in that great stone record 
preserved for our investigation in the rocks, mountains, and plains. We 
find here all that is needed to reproduce the original. The portrait is 
veiled, no doubt ; but the main features may be withdrawn from conceal- 
ment. We are enabled to bring together and compare the bones, the 
teeth, the horny skin, the shell, or other parts of animals that have been 
long buried, and afterwards, with such knowledge as we possess, we may 
compare these with corresponding parts of living and familiar animals, 
and arrive at definite conclusions concerning them. 

It is no easy work, this that we have here pointed out, and it has 
required the combined knowledge and ingenuity of many careful and 
learned students of nature to come to a decision on disputed points. For 
centuries men studied, and examined, and described, and with difficulty 
became familiar with, nature’s doings with existing races. Certain pecu- 
liarities of structure were found to correspond with modes of life, with the 
food, the method of obtaining food, and other matters. Thus a particular 
form and structure of tooth is known to be adapted to a particular kind of 
food. The stomach also must correspond to the teeth, in order that the 
food may be digested. The head and extremities must be adapted so as 
to obtain it, and the remainder of the skeleton must also be in exact ac- 
cordance ; so that there is a certain mutual fitness of all parts, by means 
of which any one ought to be sufficient to enable us to describe and pic- 
ture the whole animal. 

And it is not only thus in the case of quadrupeds, some of whom are 
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strong and fierce, some weak and gentle: the bird has a peculiar structure 
of bone having reference toits power of flight; the fish has another and 
totally different structure, enabling it to remain always and without effort 
floating in the water. The shell of the oyster or the lobster offers marked 
peculiarities of structure. Some animals swim with their shell, some float 
with it, some rest always on the bottom, some burrow in the mud. In 
every case the shell, like the bone, is adapted to the use required of it, 
and has a corresponding structure; and indeed each part of every group 
of animals appears to have some peculiarity and special arrangement and 
contrivance of its own, enabling it to do its work in the fittest way, and 
allowing it to be recognised even if only a very small part of the whole 
animal is present. 

When, therefore, a bone or a shell is found, and is shown to a compe- 
tent naturalist,—a person whose study it is to find out and describe these 
mutual relations,—he is often able to tell at once to what animal it be- 
longed, and even a good deal about the individual peculiarities of the 
animal itself. Ifa tooth, the form of the tooth will at once tell an im- 
portant tale: it was meant to cut and tear, and therefore belonged to a 
flesh-eating, fierce animal; or it was meant to grind, and belonged to a 
herbivorous animal; or it could both cut and grind, and belonged to an 
omnivorous brute. And then its structure: under a powerful micro- 
scope the law of its formation, the relation it bears to other teeth of the 
same or other animals, its mode of growth, and a hundred facts of its 
history are revealed. The state of the tooth will indicate the amount of 
work it has done; its fangs and shape will tell from what part of the jaws 
it came; and by a succession of inferences we shall learn at last what par- 
ticular species, or at least what natural group, it may be referred to. Of 
course s me teeth are more easily recognised than others. The elephant’s 
tooth is known by its size, as well as by its peculiar arrangement of hard 
and seft plates of bone and enamel; the shark’s by its shape, and combi- 
nation of saw and shears ; the crocodile’s by its mode of growth; and so on. 
In the hands of the comparative anatomist, nature may be interrogated 
till she replies with complete accuracy ; and if there is any known living 
species to which the tooth that is examined has belonged, to that species 
the tooth will in most cases be referred. 

But if there is no such species known, are we to conclude that the 
naturalist is at fault, and that he must look yet more minutely at existing 
creation to discover a species till then unknown? Doubtless we are still 
ignorant of many facts in natural history, and new species are being daily 
brought in from various quarters, so that the mere fact of want of identity 
with a known species is not sufficient to remove an undetermined animal 
from the world of to-day. Should we, however, find that the remains of 
animals buried in the earth in any country indicate species not only 
quite unknown, but nearly allied to some not now found in the country 
in question,—when, for example, we pick up, and hand in for exami- 
nation, the bones of elephants, rhinoceroses, and hippopotami, from the 
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gravel abounding in many parts of England, or from the muddy floor of 
caverns in the limestone rocks of Wales, Yorkshire, or Somersetshire,— 
the case is different. We know pretty well the existing species of these 
large animals, and it is barely possible that important varieties of them 
may exist in Central Africa or the Asiatic islands; but that any can here- 
after be found which could now live in a wild state in northern temperate 
climates, and especially in the smaller islands in our latitudes, is a simple 
impossibility. The same is the case with the larger and fiercer carnivora, 
or flesh-eating animals, and the gigantic bears, tigers, and hyzenas whose 
remains are tolerably abundant in certain places throughout Western and 
Northern Europe. 

The species of these animals, known only by their fossil bones, differ 
a good deal from the familiar and recent kinds; and thus we are led to 
the first great difficulty with regard to fossils, namely, that they represent 
and illustrate a natural history of the past,—not consisting of fragments 
of dead individuals of creatures recently living on the spot, nor even of 
bones of such as are still met with where man has not the upper hand. 
They belong to species once living and abundant in the very spots where 
their remains alone now occur. They are therefore extinct species. 

Now it does not follow that animals and races are every where absent, 
or really extinct, merely because they are gone from countries they once 
inhabited. No doubt the wolf, the wild boar, the black bear, the beaver, 
the wild cat, and many other animals, have departed from England, and 
become locally extinct; and so long as the land remains cultivated and 
crowded with men, they will never reappear. But they are only removed 
to a short distance, and it will probably be very long before they are 
driven out of their holds in the wilder and less peopled parts of the Con- 
tinent of Europe. It is not so with the elephant and hippopotamus, the 
rhinoceros, the great cavern-bear, the great hyzna, the gigantic large- 
horned deer, and many other animals, whose bones are very common in 
almost every bed of gravel and in caverns. It is as certain that the 
species thus made out are extinct, as that the African and Asiatic ele- 
phants, the polar and the black bear, the hywna of the Cape and that of 
Abyssinia, are essentially different the one from the other. 

We thus learn the first lesson concerning organic remains. They 
teach us an important fact concerning this pre-Adamite world,—this world 
when men were not, and when the lower natures reigned. And just as 
in each country now there is a group of animals, a large number of which 
may range widely, while others are strictly confined within narrow limits 
of space, so in the old times each district had its own group of species, 
now lost; and so also in all the successive deposits made at different times 
there have been at every period natural groups, some of the species rang- 
ing widely in time, some spreading over large areas, and others almost 
confined to one bed or one small period of time. A due consideration of 
this very important fact will clear up much that is at first incomprehen- 
sible in geology, and will enable the reader to understand how, by the 
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study of the natural group of organic remains or fossils of any district, a 
knowledge may be obtained as to its relative age, and its place in the great 
series of stratified fossiliferous rocks. 

A long expression is this, the series of stratified fossiliferous rocks, 

" and a great stumbling-block to many a young geologist. But it has a 
real and important meaning, and when clearly felt as well as understood 
is a wonderful help to the struggling student. Let us illustrate the matter 
in a simple way, by a kind of mechanical diagram. Suppose a heap of 
books, most of them illustrated, and all written in languages in which 
we are very imperfectly instructed or altogether ignorant. These books 
thrown confusedly on a table may represent a number of deposits of va- 
rious kinds of rock containing fossils. The fossils are represented by the 
pictures in the books, and the boaks piled in some irregular order now re- 
present the series of stratified fossiliferous rocks. To identify the books 
under such circumstances, it will clearly be necessary to examine and com- 
pare the pictures. They alone will teach us the state of knowledge of 
the people and the object of the work illustrated, and we might infer from 
them the relative dates of the various books. In some cases we may find 
the illustrations numerous, clear, systematic, and highly characteristic ; in 
others they are few, expressed in mere outline, difficult to make out, and 
comparatively uninteresting. On the whole, they may perhaps give us an 
idea of the prevailing tone of the collection of books, and what knowledge 
we thus obtain is valuable and trustworthy. It must be remembered, 
however, that, with regard to the rocks, we have only lately begun to look 
for these illustrations. Many of them have been turned over by our fore- 
fathers without notice or allusion ; out of the whole number actually there, 
we have seen but a small proportion, and did we know all we should still 
only have glimpses of a complete history. An earnest conviction of this 
“imperfection of the geologic record” is perhaps one of the safest feelings 
that can be cultivated by those who attempt to question nature in this 
subject of fossils. 

At the same time it is quite as important that the true and great 
value and accuracy of the knowledge thus obtained, and the rapidity of its 
growth, should give confidence and hopefulness. We may not hope to attain 
to perfect acquaintance with nature’s scheme, or fathom the infinite depth 
of her ways. Unbounded wealth of knowledge exists, no doubt, in every 
department ; and much of this wealth we may hope to acquire in the course 
of time, and we may fairly and safely draw deductions, and aim at dis- 
covering laws, by a study of all that is visible and determinable. Only let 
no one suppose that he has exhausted the store, or that others who suc- 
ceed him will not find more instead of less than he has found, assisted, as 
they ought to be, by his researches, and enlightened by what he and his 
fellow-labourers have made clear. 

Tn every department of natural history the number and variety of ex- 
tinct animals determined only by such fragments as have been found fossil, is 
already large and important. Even with regard to man himself, although, 
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as we have said, no bones have yet been detected, there is good evi- 
dence of a long history, and association with ancient and lost races, in 
the flint weapons, cut to a uniform pattern, lately found in gravel and 
caverns. Of the large quadrupeds, the variety is considerable; and such 
animals, being prominent and familiarly known, naturally attract attention. 
Their remains are most abundant in the newest deposits; and indeed it is 
not likely that complete remains of large animals will ever be met with in 
those earlier rocks, deposited when land probably existed in much smaller 
proportion than at present in our latitudes. The elephants, mastodons, 
and other large quadrupeds of similar bulk and structure, have left behind 
them numerous teeth and bones and tusks in most parts of Europe, but 
these are in the various surface-beds, chiefly of gravel and mud; and for the 
most part the extinct species differed from existing kinds more in proportions 
than actual size. ‘Thus the American elephant (mastodon) had peculiar 
teeth, different in appearance from those of the Asiatic or African, but 
serving similar purposes. It was also apparently longer in the body, but 
not so tall. The Asiatic elephant of former times resembled the Asiatic 
species at present living, but was larger, and had tusks of the most por- 
tentous length. Extinct hippopotami are found in India varying in pro- 
portions between an elephant and a pig, and several varieties of extinct 
rhinoceroses exhibit peculiarities of structure, and have belonged to ani- 
mals of all dimensions. 

While, however, the elephantine animals in the gravel are thus equal 
or superior in size to those of Asia, the corresponding animals in the clay- 
beds near London of much more ancient date were more varied in form, and 
very much smaller. Few of them exceeded in size the American tapir, 
and they seem to have been adapted to live in swampy districts, and in 
water. Still even here there are exceptions, for a few imperfect speci- 
mens have shown that there was with these, and in similar deposits, one 
animal at least double the size of the tapir, and therefore approaching 
in dimensions the smaller elephants. 

The mammoth, the elephant of Siberia, whose carcass was found in its 
integrity at the heginning of this century walled up in the frozen banks 
of a river in latitude 70° N.,was by no means the most ancient of its race. 
Several species are known to have preceded it, and had long ceased to live 
before it flourished. 

Some very singular extinct animals are known, which form links be- 
tween living species now widely separate. Who would anticipate the ex- 
istence of a creature with the trunk and general proportions of an elephant, 
but whose head was decorated with four horns, two like those of the ox, 
and two like those of the antelope. Such was the Sivathere, living in 
India at a time when a great lake extended south of the Himalayas in 
the present valley of the Ganges. At the same time and in the same 
place there existed a curious combination of the horse and rhinoceros, and 
numerous giraffes,—animals now confined to the interior of Africa. 

Other remarkable instances there are of gigantic representatives of 
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existing quadrupeds. Some of these are very striking. Thus in South 
America, where we have now a peculiar group of animals, illustrated by the 
sloth and the armadillo, both of small size, the extinct species of no very 
ancient date include the Megatherium and Mylodon, sloths larger and 
much more cumbrous than the elephant, and apparently adapted to serve 
the same purpose in keeping down tree-vegetation. ‘These creatures, not 
being able to climb trees, pulled them down and then fed on them. So 
also the Glyptodon, from the same part of the world, was an armadillo mul- 
tiplied into an animal ten feet long, coated with bony armour some inches 
thick; and the Macrauchenia was an almost equally expanded llama. 
Australia presents a similar condition of existence; the extinct kangaroos 
of that country having been as largeas the megatherium, and the wombats 
as large as the tapir. These were accompanied by a carnivorous quad- 
ruped rivalling the lion in size, but marsupial in its habits, like all the 
quadrupeds of that remarkable country in former times as well as now. 

Very large animals nearly allied to the lion and tiger seem to have 
extended over the northern hemisphere at a period not geologically remote, 
since their bones are found in the gravel and other surface deposits; and 
at the same time, as all the principal natural groups of animals seem to 
have been ever limited geographically, we may conclude that the present 
great divisions of land and water were more than indicated. It is rarely, 
except in Australia, that we find extinct marsupials; rarely but in South 
America that we see bones of extinct edentates; while Asia, at the time 
we refer to, was just as remarkable for its pachyderms and ruminants as 
it is at present; only at that time Asia belonged to Europe in its zoological 
relations much more than it does now, and even the African hyenas and 
hippopotami overspread the north-western land. Bears of gigantic size 
were common; a curious gigantic deer, not unlike the rein-deer, but 
larger, and with horns spreading to enormous width, ranged over our 
own islands and the continent adjacent, and was accompanied by other 
deer, some still remaining in Northern Europe, but most of them lost for 
ever. 

When we pass on to consider the quadrupeds of still older rocks, we 
must be prepared for a great change. The illustrations pictured in the 
stone record are few, and belong to very small kinds; but whether this 
small size, and the curious marsupial structure indicated by the skeleton, 
really mean that nothing more existed at that time, or whether the land 
in our neighbourhood consisted only of small and detached islands instead 
of large continents, it would not be safe to assert. Certain it is that 
groups of small islands in an open sea are still without quadrupeds larger 
than a rat, and there would seem no reason why this should not account 
for the absence of fossils, without having recourse to the assumption that 
no larger kinds had been created. 

Birds tell the same tale as quadrupeds in all essential points. Their 
bones being for the most part small and delicate, and the greater number 
of them living quite in the interior of land, it could hardly be that many 
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of their remains would be found among the fossils. Still, as we have many 
living groups living on sea-coasts, and frequently flying over the sea, there 
is nothing improbable in similar tribes being preserved fossil. There are, 
in fact, abundant proofs of their existence even in rocks very low in the 
great series, although the actual remains found in such localities are few 
and unsatisfactory. But there is one very curious fact regarding birds. 
Though usuaily adapted for flight, there are some species confined to the 
land, and these are more or less nearly deprived of wings. Just as in Aus- 
tralia there are a number of extinct but gigantic marsupial quadrupeds, so 
in the island of New Zealand, not far off, there are a multitude of remains 
of gigantic wingless birds, represented at present by smaller wingless birds 
of very similar habits. In both cases the number and variety of the 
extinct species is considerable, and the giants must have lived very nearly 
to our own times. 

Besides the bones of birds, their footprints are sometimes retained 
when they have walked over mud in a state favourable for preserving 
markings made upon it. We thus learn that in very ancient, if not the 
oldest, periods of our earth’s history, birds of gigantic dimensions, and 
many of smaller size, have lived in Europe and in North America, or 
rather, perhaps, in islands in a northern archipelago, whose shores, after 
many alternations,—after being buried deep under water and lifted high 
into air,—have at last settled for the present into the sandstones of 
Cheshire and Warwickshire, and corresponding beds in Germany and the 
United States of America. 

Reptiles are, in their mode of living, intermediate between quadrupeds 
and fishes. Cold blooded, or, in other words, needing only a slow aeration 
of the blood, they can exist for some time without taking in fresh breath, 
and some of them are so contrived as to breathe as fishes do, by exposing 
the blood to the air in gills. 

There are many varieties of reptiles still common ; their habits and ways 
of living are distinct from those of higher animals, and they include in- 
habitants of land and water. 

Extinct reptiles are exceedingly numerous, and include varieties quite 
unknown in the living state. Thus there are flying species found fossil, 
and there are also some adapted to reside permanently in the sea. Others 
again there are exceedingly remarkable in structure, and very character- 
istic of certain volumes of the stone library. 

Of all the extinct reptiles, perhaps the most different from any animals 
now living were the lofty giants of the forest, and certain tenants of the 
air, that, vampire-like, darkened the sky with their wide outspread wings. 
Some of the former were not only as bulky as the elephant, although witha 
more elongated body and a crocodilian head, but they stood erect on legs far 
higher in proportion than those of any existing reptile. We are in the 
habit of regarding all reptiles as creeping, or moving with the body almost 
touching the ground; but in these creatures we have some varieties of 
portentous bulk, walking over the earth like veritable lords of creation, 
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some feeding on trees, and others preying on the smaller reptiles and other 
animals of their time. Associated with them were crocodiles, and probably 
lizards, like those still living. 

But these singular and eccentric, perhaps repulsive, animals, which 
seem to have been the principal inhabitants of the land of their time, are 
neither the oldest, nor are they the most curiously strange examples of 
creative power in this department of the animal kingdom. During the 
deposit of some beds of sandstone now quarried near Liverpool, there lived 
on the land then existing in the neighbourhood a varied group of gigantic 
frog-like reptiles, whose fore-limbs were small, but the hinder paws of 
such dimensions as to leave prints in the sands occupying nearly a square 
foot of surface each. The head was large, broad, and flat, and almost like 
that of the crocodile, but intermediate between it and the frog. Probably 
about the same time, in the opposite hemisphere, there were creatures 
nearly as large, approaching the turtles more than the frogs in their 
structure, but real quadrupeds,—walkers, that is, on four equal legs,—true 
reptiles, but by no means creeping things. 

It must not be supposed that, because in this outline mention is made 
only of the more singular and less familiar forms, there were no others 
living, and no repetition under various conditions of the general types of 
structure. Very few fossils are found in those sandstones in which have 
been retained the footprints that are so remarkable, but other footprints, 
both of smaller lizard-like reptiles and of birds, are there very common. 
Some of these markings may have belonged to small quadrupeds; for we 
know there were some such animals in the rocks containing bones of the 
gigantic land reptiles. The illustrations that teach us the nature of land 
animals are obscure and very few in number, and we must not judge of the 
importance and variety of the species by the amount of evidence hitherto 
collected in this Inquiry. 

At a comparatively early period in the earth’s history, reptiles inha- 
bited the air like birds, some of them only occasionally, perhaps, touching 
the earth. The bones of such creatures, as we have said, indicate dimen- 
sions of the largest size, as compared with winged birds adapted for flight. 
The greatest width across the expanded wing-membrane from tip to tip 
amounts in some cases to nearly twenty feet, and the head was exceed- 
ingly large and long in proportion to the body. No remains of these 
creatures have been found in the sandstones with the footmarks just 
alluded to, but they are common in all newer deposits as far as the chalk. 
They seem to have been able to swim, and perhaps to dive, and they were 
certainly reptiles of prey. 

In addition to the land and air species, we also find fossil a consider- 
able and interesting group of marine reptiles. ‘These, too, were some of 
them very gigantic, approaching even the whales in this respect, while 
there is every probability that they were much more fierce. Unlike the 
ordinary hard coat of mail that we find covering most known reptiles, and 
that appears also to have extended to many of those in a fossil state, the 
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marine species were soft-skinned, and exhibit strength rather for attack 
than defence. ‘There are two principal groups, one approaching much more 
nearly to the true fishes than the other. The one well known as the 
Ichthyosaur, or fish-lizard, has been handed down to us in unusual per- 
fection, many complete skeletons having been worked out of their stony 
beds, and numerous indications given even of the skin and the contents 
of the stomach. 

The Plesiosaur, although more nearly a lizard, as its name implies, 
would seem to have been even less like any existing animal than its com- 
panion. It has been compared to a serpent in a turtle’s shell; but in 
truth, though the neck was exceedingly long and the head that of a 
lizard, the body was smooth and naked, the tail not very long, and the 
extremities like the paddles of a whale. Some of the specimens seem to 
indicate an animal as much as thirty feet long, and the entire and undis- 
turbed skeletons of many individuals have been met with in England and 
in some parts of the continent of Europe. 

At present almost all the common fishes are provided with moderately 
hard complete skeletons, and are covered with small and delicate scales. 
Most of the fishes whose remains are found fossil are, however, remarkable 
for having had cartilaginous, instead of bony, skeletons. But they were 
enclosed in a bony box, coated with enamel, by means of which the 
whole animal was defended against powerful enemies. Few fishes of 
this kind have been found in modern waters; but the “ bony pike” of the 
North-American lakes and rivers is a fair illustration of these knights of 
ancient times. The fishes whose remains are found fossil offer nothing 
remarkable in regard to size, many existing species being larger than any 
known extinct kinds; but in strangeness of form amongst those en- 
closed in a coat of mail, the oldest species have hardly since been rivalled. 
The bony plates are very large, and their shapes such as accurately to 
adapt them to enclose the small body of the animal between back-plates 
and breast-plates. One kind (called Pterichthys, the wing-fish) had 
strong spines like arms placed near the head, and a very curious tail, 
tapering and flattened, almost like that of a beaver. The head was 
defended by a kind of helmet joining on to the back. 

Exceedingly abundant in the old rocks, these fishes seem gradually 
to have become fewer and less important, being replaced latterly by the 
scale-covered fish of modern times. Sharks and rays, however, seem 
always to have existed, and were generally common. They left behind 
them not only teeth, but bony and enamelled spines, and even scales ; 
these being more permanent than modern scales, though often quite de- 
tached, and never connecting into complete armour. 

There are several curious animals now living large and strong enough 
to prey even upon fish, but belonging to a group whose nervous structure 
places them in a lower position in the series of animals. The cuttle-fish, 
of which there are many kinds round our own shores and in the Medi- 
terranean, often attained a very large size. Some of our common species 
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have within them a curious oval flattened plate, called (not very improperly) 
“the bone,” which is constantly found washed up on the sea-shore quite 
detached from the animal. Many of them have a black fluid, which they 
are able to throw out and darken the water when they wish either to 
escape or to confuse their prey. The nautilus occupies a shell divided 
into a multitude of compartments, each of which is pierced with a hole 
of moderate size, and all of which are crossed by a tube. The animal 
belonging to this shell is a kind of cuttle-fish, and the shell serves as 
a float to the creature, which inhabits only the outermost chamber ; 
its tube, however, passing through all the chambers to the centre. It is 
not a little interesting to find that of animals covered with shells, those 
resembling the nautilus seem to have been at all times the most character- 
istic. They have perhaps been more readily preserved than others, owing to 
various causes; but, at any rate, it is certain that in the older rocks shells, 
built upon a principle almost the same as that of the nautilus, are so incre- 
dibly abundant, and so wonderfully varied, as to make it certain that their 
owners played a very important part in their day. Whether they were 
accompanied by the commoner kind of shells, which have not been pre- 
served, or whether the conditions of deposit were unfavourable for these 
latter, we cannot now tell. The geological record is imperfect. The 
illustrations of particular kinds of animals are numerous and minute, 
while there are few indications of the existence of the others. The Am- 
monite of geologists include a wonderful variety of curious shells, nearly 
resembling the nautilus in having a multitude of chambers. They have 
been found of all sizes, from a coach-wheel down to a pin’s head; and 
where the ordinary forms are absent, there are other shells evidently of the 
same kind, and differing only in matters of detail. So also the Belemnite 
—the hard parts or bone of another extinct species of cuttle-fish, though 
very different from the corresponding part of known living specimens— 
evidently answered a similar purpose. It is therefore clear that these 
curious, and for the most part powerful, representatives of a class of 
animals which we now think very little of,—and of which we speak 
slightingly, identifying them with snails, oysters, and limpets,—really 
at one time played a part hardly subordinate to fishes, being quite as 
active and perhaps almost as intelligent. Certainly, no one now can 
watch them in the sea, and notice their restless activity, their long arms 
covered with suckers, their large bright eyes always on the look-out, their 
powerful jaws, and perfect means of helping themselves and supplying 
every important want, without feeling satisfied that they are well able to 
perform their part in nature. 

Shells, being very easily preserved among the sand and other material 
at the bottom of the sea, or near on shore, are naturally among the most 
common of all organic remains. They also, and for the same reason, 
speak most distinctly as to the fact that the animals now living on our 
shores and in the sea are either not the actual descendants of the former 
inhabitants, or, if they are, are so much altered by time and circumstance 
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as not to show any family resemblance. They resemble each other, in 
fact, only in the way that the shells of the British shores resemble those 
of the Indian Archipelago. Both series evidently served the same pur- 
pose, that of sheltering the animal; but they are provided with different 
contrivances, and are’ often built up in a different manner, because the 
circumstances of existence are and were exceedingly distinct. 

What we have here said of shells applies equally well to all other 
animals, and even to all vegetable productions; and in proportion as they 
range widely now over the earth’s surface, so do they seem to have ex- 
tended far back in time, while the kinds that are limited in space are very 
local. The variety of forms in these lower animals is now very great, and 
has been in old time much greater; but still there are certain general 
principles and laws that seem to have governed them at all times, and 
these are so evidently related to the fitness of each created being for the 
time and place of its existence, that we learn to trust implicitly to such 
relations, and assume the conditions of life from the animal, or the struc- 
ture of the living being from known conditions of existence, without fear- 
ing the possibility of error. 

When, then, we find in almost all deposits, whether of limestone, 
sandstone, or clay, or any mixture of the three, the remains of species 
of animals once inhabiting the sea preserved without injury, and often 
very plentiful,—and when we discover that each group of deposits is on 
the whole characterised by some special assemblage of animal or veget- 
able remains peculiar to itself, and no where exactly repeated, though we 
must suppose similar states of climate and temperature to have been often 
repeated,—geologists deduce one of those broad generalisations sometimes 
called laws of nature. The law thus discovered being in perfect harmony 
with all that is now known of the distribution of life, we may with greater 
reason accept it, and employ it in further inquiries. 

From the study and application of this law, very large and important 
natural-history results have been obtained. Learning first, by careful 
observation, the various remains most abundant and most characteristic 
of the different deposits of one country, and working them into a regular 
series, these have been compared with corresponding series from another 
country adjacent. From this comparison, bearing in mind the difference 
of mineral character, the relative age of the two deposits has been deter- 
mined, and in some cases independent evidence has confirmed the deci- 
sion thus made. With the peculiar fossils of a deposit are always mixed 
up a number that are common to other deposits above or below; but on 
the whole, as we have said, there is a nucleus that, with a little attention 
and study, may be recognised with much certainty. Stated in other 
words, this means that, fossils are characteristic of formations. 

It is a fact settled by observation, that fossils may safely be used to 
identify such deposits as were made in various places nearly at the same 
time. In this way, also, it has been found possible to prepare geological 
maps for whole continents that shall communicate a large amount of truth, 
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and not much chance of serious error, the relative position of all principal 
beds being made out by the comparison of the fossils found in them. 

All kinds of fossils are useful for these purposes; but it will necessarily 
happen that the remains most easily recognised and least easily injured, 
those most abundant and most complete in themselves, and not the rarest 
or the most abnormal, will be the most generally useful. Thus sea-shells, 
star-fishes, sea-eggs, and sea-urchins, crabs, and other crustaceans, corals, 
and, when the microscope is at hand, those minute specks too small to be 
crushed, too delicate to be destroyed, called foraminifera, are all extremely 
useful ; often far more so than strange and quaint fishes, reptiles, birds, 
and quadrupeds. All these are valuable when in sufficient abundance ; 
but number and variety are more important than peculiar structure. 

The pre-Adamite world includes, then, a long series of creations of 
beings, each series adopted to the exigencies of its own day. If, as we 
suppose from the study of fossils, there were once warm swampy islands 
in these latitudes, instead of a large continent, we might have in our tem- 
perate zone a growth of tapirs, antelopes, and other animals fitted for the 
climate, together with monkeys, snakes, and vultures. If, on the con- 
trary, the ice reached far down from the poles towards Southern Europe, 
and the climate was less genial, there was a corresponding supply of bears 
and the larger quadrupeds adapted to exposure by warm coats of fur, and 
finding abundant food in the twigs of trees. If, again, there was deep 
water over what is now dry land, we may understand the existence, as now 
in the mid-Atlantic, of abundant supplies of minute  foraminiferous shells 
covering the ocean floor; while, if the water were more shallow, perchance 
the remains of sharks and other strange marine creatures might be accumu- 
lated, together with a rich harvest of shells and of shoal-water animals. Or, 
lastly, if a river had emptied itself in the neighbourhood of deposits going 
on, there would be marks of fresh water, and the remains of land vegetation, 
insects, and land animals. In a word, all the peculiarities of deposit would 
be marked, and could be discovered by the nature of the organic remains. 

No one who has not examined for himself can conceive the vast extent, 
the incredible wealth and profusion of nature, in this perpetual produc- 
tion of new forms and structures from time to time, as circumstances have 
changed throughout the world’s history. Of all these a profusion of 
examples no doubt remains; but what are they in proportion to the num- 
ber that is lost? We grope about in the dark, picking up here a little 
and there a little; but we can never hope to remove and bring to light all 
that is left, and there must remain to the last in the great burying-place 
of nature a far larger series than the most searching investigation of man 
will ever bring to light. Could we even attain to a complete knowledge 
of organic remains, we should have made but one step, and that an imper- 
fect and incomplete step, towards an acquaintance with the life that has 
passed away; for there must still remain large gaps to be supplied of such 
animals as have passed out of existence, having had no durable skeleton 
and no hard part capable of conservation. 





At the Lattice. 


Beurnp the curtain, 
With glance uncertain, 
Peeps pet Florence as I gaily ride ; 
Half demurely, 
But, though purely, 
Still most surely 
Wishing she were riding, riding by my side! 


In leafy alleys 
Where twilight dallies, 
Pleasant were it, bonnie, to be riding rein to rein; 
And where Summer tosses 
All about in bosses 
Velvet verdant mosses, 
Still more pleasant surely to dismount us and remain. 


Oh, thou beauty, 
Hanging ripe and fruity 
At the muslined lattice in the drooping eve, 
Whisper from the casement 
If that blushing face meant, 
“ At the cottage basement, 
Gallant, halt! I come to thee! I come and never leave.” 


But if vagrant lashes 
Raise for whoso dashes 
Past thy scented lintel in the waning light, 
Close the lattice, sweetest ! 
Darkness is discreetest ; 
And with bridle fleetest 
I will gallop onward, unattended, through the night. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 
August 1, 1861. 
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Precious Stones. 












































STONES proper for personal adornment may be classed as—first and 
supreme of all, of a species apart, peculiar, and isolated, holding no con- 
nection with any other “mineral flower,” but standing alone in its kingly 
pride—the pramonp; then the princes of the throne, the hyaline or 
glass-like crystals — such as the ruby, sapphire, emerald, &c., — what 
fine people call “hyaline corindons ;” then the translucent silicates, rock- 
crystal, and all the transparent quartz group; then feldspar, chalce- 
dony, lapis lazuli, malachite, jasper; then jet and amber and coral; 
and, last of all, that peerless bit of phosphate of lime and gelatine, the 
moonlight-coloured pearl hid in the depths of the Indian Seas. This 
is not quite the classification of mineralogy, nor yet of taste or commer- 
cial value, but it answers the purposes of the present paper. 

And first as to the diamond, that mineral king, crowned with such a 
diadem of glory as no other created thing possesses. The diamond— 
Adamas, or the Indomitable, as it was called—is the hardest body known: 
it refuses to be tried save by its peers, and will not be cut or polished by 
any thing yet discovered but itself. A diamond must be cut by a dia- 
mond, and polished by diamond-dust; and when De Boot’s apocryphal 
friend, the learned physician, said he could stick one on the point of a 
needle, and divide it into scales by the help of his nails alone, we are 
sorry to say that De Boot’s apocryphal friend uttered simple fabrications. 
Unless, indeed, he had found out, in a secret Baconian kind of way, that 
diamond was only pure carbon,—the spiritual evolution of coal, the 
realisation of the carbonic ideal,—and so, when he spoke of the gem, 
meant only the chrysalis,—diamond in its antenatal tomb,—diamond with 
a smutty face and a flaming tongue,—diamond burning in the grate, and 
helping to cook kid-steaks or fry the inevitable omelet,—diamond as 
coal or, scientifically, carbon. But as De Boot gives another anecdote 
of another apocryphal friend of his, who knew of his own knowledge that 
a lady had two hereditary diamonds, male and female, which engendered 
other diamonds in a quite satisfactory and matrimonial manner, we may 
dismiss his assertions with more respect for his learning than reliance 
on his accuracy. It was a very common belief, though, that all the 
nobler gems were sexual, as also that they possessed various mystic 
and even intelligent qualities which bound them up in close relation 
with man. Thus they all represented certain spiritual and moral vir- 
tues; they all gave certain powers to their wearers; they all showed 
the presence of poison—some of them turning dark and turbid, others 
pale and sickly, and some shattering themselves to pieces in passionate 
despair and abhorrence at its touch. But, beyond these useful generic 
properties, the diamond had its own peculiar virtues such as none other 


possessed. Thus, when worn in the ephod of the Jewish high-priest, it 
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gave token of the guilt or innocence of the accused. If guilty, the gem 
became dim and lustreless; if guilty unto death, it flamed with a sullen 
flare of fierce blood-red; but if innocent, it shone with tenfold glory. 
The diamond symbolised innocence, justice, faith, strength, and the im- 
passivity of fate, and, under its name of Adamant, expressed all that 
human life knows of unchangeable will and the power of resistance. “ It 
gives way to no sort of matter, neither fire nor iron,” says Camillus Leo- 
nardus, physician to Cesar Borgia, “ but despises all ;” and an old black- 
letter book says that “God hath induyd hym with greatter vertues than 
many other stones,” albeit all are indued with many. 

If a diamond has a greenish tinge on the thick veil or covering 
which it has worn in the mine, it will prove a fair and noble gem; 
if tinged with yellow, it will be greasy, soft, and comparatively value- 
less. Diamonds are often found coloured, and when so are valuable 
in proportion to the fullness and richness of the tint; as witness Mr. 
Hope’s magnificent blue diamond, and that glorious green gem which 
forms the button in the King of Saxony’s state-hat. Even perfectly 
black diamonds have been found, but these are rare; and Mr. Meyer's, 
in the Great Exhibition, was held to be a great curiosity. It weighed 
350 carats (a carat is equal to 31 rains troy, six carats being equal to 
nineteen grains troy), and was so hard that nothing could cut or polish 
it, not even the dust of its white brethren. The small, soft, and ill-com- 
plexioned diamonds, neither purely colourless nor richly tinged, are 
broken up for diamond-dust worth fifty pounds the ounce, and used for 
cutting cameos and onyxes, as well as for polishing their uncivilised rela- 
tions. Indeed, carnelians, agates, cairngorms, &c. could not be engraved 
by any other agent than diamond-dust; though the ancients engraved 
even the “hyaline corindons” by means of their metal tools alone, and 
made no use of diamond-dust. But we have lost a few arts, as well as 
gained many, since the days of our brave old bearded elders. 

The difference between brilliant, rose, and table diamonds consists 
only in the cutting. Three hundred and fifty years ago all diamonds 
were cut with four flat surfaces,—these were Indian-cut or table dia- 
monds; later they were cut in the form of half a polyhedron resting 
on a plane section,—this was the rose diamond; and a short time after 
this innovation Mazarine caused twelve to be cut as brilliants, yet known 
among the crown-jewels of France as the Twelve Mazarines. That is, 
they were cut into the form of two truncated pyramids, the upper, or 
bizel, being much more deeply truncated than the lower, or collet, and 
having thirty-two facets inclined under different angles, while the lower 
has but twenty-four; each facet, both of the bizel and collet side, having 
its own distinctive name and arbitrary proportion. This is the most 
effective, but the most wasteful, way of cutting diamonds—about one-half 
the weight being lost in converting them into brilliants or roses from the 
rough. Old diamonds are more carefully cut than the quite modern, 
and are worth forty or fifty per cent more. The most celebrated dia- 
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monds known at the present day are, first, the “Orloff,” or “Grand 
Russian,” weighing 193 carats, called “The Moon of the Mountain” 
when it belonged to Nadir-Shah, or, according to another account, when 
it made one of the idol’s eyes in the beautiful Brahminical temple, whence a 
horny-fisted French soldier stole it. It fell into the hands of Shafrass, the 
Man of Millions living at Balsora (1747); and, after a lapse of ten years, 
when reports had died away, and the scent after the missing twin of poor 
Monoculos had grown cold, it was offered for sale at Amsterdam, and 
purchased by Count Orloff for his imperial mistress. It is about the size 
of a pigeon’s egg’, of exquisite lustre but defective form. Magnificent as 
it is though, the Rajah of Mattan is said to possess one superior to it, 
and, indeed, superior to any other diamond extant. But no threats nor 
bribes will induce the Rajah to part with a gem which is not only the 
finest in the world (it weighs, or is said to weigh, 367 carats), but has 
also mystic powers of healing, and with the preservation of which the family 
fortune is inextricably interwoven: something like the Luck of Edenhall, 
in a more magnificent translation. Then comes the “Grand Tuscan,” which 
has passed now into the possession of Austria, a nine-sided rose diamond 
weighing 139} carats, of a yellowish tint, which somewhat lessens its value, 
and worth 155,682/7. That eighty-two pounds is a delicious piece of mine- 
ralogical precision. The “ Regent”—though not the largest, yet of the 
purest water and most perfect shape of all the great diamonds in Europe 
—was stolen from the mines of Golconda, and sold to Thomas Pitt, 
grandfather of the Earl of Chatham, and governor of Fort St. George. 
He in turn sold it to the Duke of Orleans, then regent, for 92,000/., 
though it was worth double that sum; reserving to himself the waste 
caused by the cutting, which made a small fortune in moderate-sized 
diamonds and diamond-dust, but spending 5000/. in the negotiation. 
After a few vicissitudes, the “ Pitt” or “ Regent”—it has both names— 
returned to the crown of France, and is now in the centre of the imperial 
diadem; but Napoleon wore it mounted in the hilt of his state-sword. 
The “Star of the South” is the largest diamond as yet brought from 
Brazil, and belongs to the King of Portugal. Uncut it weighed 2544 
carats; cut, it is 125: it is estimated as worth three millions, and is 
slightly approaching to pink in hue. It was found by three Brazilian 
exiles, poor fellows! and brought them wealth and freedom, as it ought 
to have done. The grandfather of the present King of Portugal used to 
wear it in the rough: he had a hole bored through it, and slung it round 
his neck on gala-days. The “ Koh-i-noor,” or “ Mountain of Light,” is 
the eighth and smallest of these paragon diamonds (all diamonds weigh- 
ing over a hundred carats are called Paragon); but it was originally the 
largest diamond ever known, weighing uncut 900 carats. It was reduced 
to 280 by Hortensio Borgis the Venetian diamond-cutter, who was the 
first to try his hand on it, and who managed to lessen it to this enormous 
extent, though not attempting to cut it into a brilliant. The Great 
Mogul, to whom it belonged, instead of paying him for his labour, fined 
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him 8000 rupees, and would, in his Great-Mogulish wrath, have fined 
him more, had Hortensio Borgis possessed more wherewith to pay. It 
is believed that the Koh-i-noor and the Orloff are one and the same dia- 
mond, and that, if they could be reunited, they would make up the size 
and weight described by Tavernier, and prove to be this matchless gem 
of 900 carats which once belonged to the Great Mogul, and was the very 
paragon of paragons. Since the Mountain of Light came into the pos- 
session of the English it has been cut as a brilliant, whereby it has been 
still further diminished in weight, but enhanced in value and beauty. 
The old Iron Duke was the first to place it in the mill; and it took thirty- 
eight days to cut, working twelve hours a day without intermission. 

Next to the Paragons come a few highly celebrated diamonds, of rare 
value and beauty, but below the paragon standard of a hundred carats. 
There is the “ Shah of Persia,” with its curious inscription of Indian pos- 
sessors, now belonging to Russia—a long irregular prism weighing 863°; 
carats; and the pear-shaped “Sancy,” which was the smallest of the 
three possessed by Charles the Bold of Burgundy, and which now be- 
longs to France,—the others having gone by circuitous routes, the one 
to the Pope and the tiara, the other to Austria and the imperial crown. 
For Charles the Bold, and, indeed, all his congeners, were the greatest 
patrons of jewels known in medieval Europe; and all the royal collections 
extant gained by the fall of the House of Burgundy. The Sancy was lost 
on the field of Nancy, where Charles had worn it, and where he lost not 
only his diamond but his crown and his life. Picked up by a common sol- 
dier, it was first thrown away as a piece of glass, then sold for a florin to a 
Swiss priest—afterwards falling into the hands of the Baron de Sancy, a 
Huguenot nobleman, who caused it to be conveyed to the King, Henry III. 
But the messenger was attacked by brigands on the way, and swallowed 
the gem to preserve it. The corpse was opened, and the diamond found 
in his stomach. Then there is the marvellously pure “ Nassack” diamond, 
pear-shaped, and weighing 78$ carats; and the beautiful brilliant, “ Pigott,” 
bought by the Pasha of Egypt for 30,000/.; and the magnificent trian- 
gular “ blue diamond,” which was stolen from the French regalia in the 
famous robbery of jewels, and never more heard of; and there are the 
grand crown-diamonds of Spain; and the diamonds of the imperial crown 
of Brazil, “beyond doubt the most splendid of any crown possession, 
either in ancient or modern times,” according to the authoress of Lithiaha- 
And then there is a new diamond, lately found in the Brazils, and in the 
possession of Mr. Dresden; a diamond as yet unchristened, but “ de- 
cidedly one of the finest and purest in colour known,” says Mr. Pole: it 
is a large pear-shaped or triangular brilliant, weighing 763 carats,— 
nearly the weight of the Nassack,—and will probably soon become the 
property of a crowned head. 

The diamond-mines are well guarded every where, but sometimes 
thefts take place undiscovered; and sometimes even the most cunning 
hiding-places are found out,—as when a Negro stole a diamond weighing 
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two carats and hid it in the corner of his eye; but was detected. If any 
one is suspected of theft, he is taken to a solitary room, locked up, 
and given powerful emetics; for the most common place of concealment 
is the stomach, and the Management only does what the Negro himself 
would do a few hours later to obtain repossession of the gem. But not- 
withstanding all these precautions, and notwithstanding that all stones 
weighing more than two carats belong to royalty (referring, at least, to 
the mines of Golconda, the most celebrated and the richest in the world), 
yet several gems of ten, and even twenty carats, make their way into the 
market, and find purchasers in spite of risk and law. Ifa slave finds a 
stone weighing 17} carats, he is a free man on the spot. The mines 
are scientifically worked, and gems are no longer got by flinging beef- 
steaks down inaccessible precipices, for vultures and eagles to bring up 
again, with a fringe of diamonds adhering to them: which was the 
manner in which they were procured in mythic times, according to 
the assertions of philosophers and Sindbad the Sailor. Diamonds and 
gold have always had a strange connection together, and in Brazil 
are found in close union. In some parts of the country, gold can be 
picked up in the streets after a shower of rain, and diamonds have been 
found entangled in the roots of vegetables, and in the crops of chickens. 
Diamonds are supposed to grow and ripen in the mines: thus rock- 
crystal, which is found in the same kind of matrix, is called the “unripe,” 
diamond the “ripe” gem; and Madame de Barrera tells a curious story, 
quoted from Mr. Mawe, of a Negro who found a magnificent bit of “un- 
ripe diamond,” weighing near a pound, and which for its lustre and 
purity was taken for the real thing. It was only when Mr. Miwe 
scratched the surface with a real diamond, that it was found to be no- 
thing but a very perfect bit of rock-crystal, and worth only a handful of 
pence instead of a king’s revenues. 

The diamond is.phosphoric and electric; possesses the property of 
simple refraction; but, in spite of its marvellous brilliancy when cut and 
polished, is duller than even fine quartz-crystals when uncut. Many 
colourless gems—as white rubies, emeralds, sapphires, &c.— have been 
passed off in the trade as diamonds; but they are neither so hard nor so 
heavy, nor would they resolve themselves into pure carbon if they were 
burnt, supposing that any owner chose to make that crucial experiment. 
Guyton Morveau, in 1772, triumphantly proved. that the diamond was 
nothing but a combustible crystal of pure carbon, and converted a bit of 
iron into fine steel in the process. And lately M. Despretz has been said 
to have made microscopic crystals possessing all the properties of real 
diamonds, or crystallised carbon. But this, again, is denied. The trade 
of polishing and cutting diamonds is almost entirely in the hands of the 
Jews of Amsterdam, and about 10,000 persons are employed in it. Louis 
Bergheim, or Berquen, of Bruges, was the first diamond-polisher in Eu- 
rope, and he performed his first feat in the year 1456. Artificial diamonds 
are made by fusing a siliceous base with chloride of silver, which is 
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also the composition, varied in proportion, of the artificial opal. The 
lower kinds of paste are formed of rock-crystal or fine glass thrown up 
by tin-foil. 

Next to the diamond in hardness, beauty, and value, comes the sap- 
phire—the holy sapphire, “which renders the bearer pacific, amiable, 
pious, and devout, and confirms the soul in good works,” which refuses 
to shine for the beautifying of the unchaste or the impure, and which, by 
the mere force of its own pure rays, kills all noxious and venomous crea- 
tures. How to describe that soft deep blue,—deepest in the males, 
fairest in the females,—to which nothing living can be compared, save 
perhaps the exquisite glory of an Irish eye? The sapphire in its true 
colour is blue,—blue as an Italian heaven, blue as the deep blue sea; but 
it is also red and yellow and green and violet and hair- brown—such 
a brown as the Venetian painters loved, with a golden light striking 
through—and it is bluish-gray and blackish, and it is sometimes radiated 
and chatoyant. But when all these various colours, it is called by various 
names :—it is oriental ruby when red; oriental topaz when yellow; 
oriental emerald when green; oriental amethyst when violet; ada- 
mantine spar when hair-brown; emery when in granulated masses of 
bluish-gray ; asteria, or star-stone, when radiated; corundum when 
dull and dingy coloured. Thus all the finest gems are mere varieties of 
the sapphire, which stands next in order to the kingly diamond himself. 
The sapphire sometimes changes colour by artificial light, and Mr. Hope’s 
“saphir merveilleux,” which is a deep delicious blue by day, becomes 
distinctly amethystine at night. The finest blue sapphires come from 
Ceylon, which is a very island of gems; and one of the most magnificent 
in the civilised world is that in the insignia of the Saint Esprit, among 
the crown-jewels of France. The dove is formed of a single sapphire of 
great size and marvellous beauty, mounted on white diamonds, and sur- 
rounded by the finest suite of blue diamonds in existence. The blue 
diamonds are almost as intense in colour as the sapphire itself. The 
asteria, or star-stone sapphire, is a singularly lovely gem; grayish-blue 
in colour, but turn it which way you will, you see ever six rays of bril- 
liant silver-light stream from it. Sometimes the stone is red,—when the 
star-rays are golden yellow; and sometimes they are purely white on a 
ground of red or blue. ‘The girasol sapphire has a most beautiful play 
of opalescent light, pinkish, aurora-coloured, or bluish. The sapphire 
is pure alumina, coloured by one of the magic agents by which Nature 
transforms her children and masquerades her servants. 

“The emeraude passeth all grene thynges of grenesse,” says the old 
black-letter book sententiously, and with a beautiful ignorance of alumina 
and glucina, of sapphire and beryl. “ The finest come from the flode of 
Paradyse terrestre,” wherever that may be, and are called on earth the 
Stone of God; for the emerald too was a holy gem. “There be a matter 
of beestes that be called Gryffons that kepeth these stones emeraudes in 
the floode, that cometh from a Paradyse terrestre into the land of Be- 
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heste. And these maner of beestes have iiij. feete and ij. iyen, and the 
body before lyke an Egle and behynde lyke a Lyon. And a maner of 
folkes that be named Arymples (Arimaspes?), that have but one iye in 
the forhede. And they seke and fynde these Emeraudes, and when they 
go for them they be all armed, and so they seke the sayde stones in the 
sayde floode of Paradyse terrestre, and there they fynde them. And the 
sayd Gryffons flye all about and seke these sayde folkes that have but one 
iye in the forhede: and they do theyr power to take away the stones 
from them, for they be right fearse and angry with them, that they bere 
them away, but these sayd folkes be so armed that the sayde fowle gryf- 
fons may do them no harme. That emeraude that is most clennest and 
passynge grene, he is most gentyll, precyous, and best.” Echoes of these 
old superstitions still linger round the emerald-mines; and if the one- 
eyed people and the griffins have gone, there is yet living an enchanted 
dragon which watches over the mines of Las Esmeraldas in Peru, and 
prevents curious people from visiting them too narrowly; and the 
famous gems of Mount Zeborah are guarded by terrible genii. But 
nothing worse than the peril of the place itself hides in that awful rift in 
the Tyrolese Alps, where the earthquake has rent the hills in sunder and 
torn out from the darkness a very wealth of emeralds, loosely imbedded 
in the sides of the rock. It is a terrific venture to be swung over the 
abyss, and lowered down those steep precipitous sides, kept back from 
eternity only by the strands of a frail hempen rope: but Madame de 
Barrera knew a woman who had nerve enough to face the danger, and 
who came back from her perilous journey with a rich harvest of gems as 
her reward. Though the first yield of these stones came from Africa, 
the African mines are by no means the most prolific, nor are the African 
stones the finest. South America is the real nursery for emeralds; and 
marvellous stories are told of Montezuma’s clasp, and the sacred emerald, 
as large as an ostrich-egg, which was the mother of all the emeralds, and 
desired nothing so much as the company of her young daughters, the 
smaller emeralds,—whereby the priests got an immense collection toge- 
ther, as is the manner of priests every where. It was a holy gem with 
them, as with the Jewish rabbis,—worn by the one in a ring, by the other 
in the ephod or breastplate. Cortez stole five of these emeralds from one 
of the temples; the first of which was cut into the form of a rose with 
its leaves, the second was a toy, the third a fish, the fourth a bell with 
its clapper of one large pear-shaped pearl, and the fifth a cup, for which a 
Genoese lapidary offered forty thousand ducats. And in the Temple of 
the Sun was found one as large as a pigeon’s egg. But the mother was 
never found, though all her daughters were hunted up and captured. 
Dr. Burns speaks of an emerald parroquet, as large as life, and cut out 
of one single stone, which the Ameers of Scinde possessed; and is it 
Theophrastus who mentions two emerald columns sent to Ptolemy Philo- 
pater for his wife Arsinoé, which were three cubits broad and four cubits 
high; as well as an obelisk forty cubits high, and made out of forty 
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solid emeralds? All these enormous masses, though, were probably 
blocks of green jasper; or they might have been blocks of beryl, for 
beryl is a very mammoth among the precious stones, and sometimes 
found in immense masses. A block weighing eighty pounds, but opaque, 
was sent to the Great Exhibition, where every thing great and curious 
was sent; and another of about the same size and weight is now in the 
British Museum. And lately a monster, weighing 238 lbs., has been 
found in the United States, at New Hampshire. But we will come to the 
common beryl presently. Yet emerald is a beryl—it will be remembered 
that oriental emerald, the noblest kind, is a green sapphire; and there 
are two other varieties of beryl,—very humble cousins of the emerald,— 
the precious beryl or aqua marine, and the common beryl. It is said 
that the emerald is born white, and ripens in the mine to its mature per- 
fectness of meadow-green; and an account is given, but not authenti- 
cated, of one found in the province of Cuzco with two white corners, 
while all the rest of the stone was green,—the ripe gem not fully ripe, 
and still retaining traces of its infantine condition. One of the largest 
emeralds on record was in the Great Exhibition, and belonged to the 
Duke of Devonshire. It weighed 8 oz. 18 dwt., was 2 inches long, and 
23 in diameter. The chemical composition of the emerald is sixty-six and 
a fraction of silica, fifteen and a fraction of glucina (a sweet earth), sixteen 
and a fraction of alumina, with a dash of the oxides of iron and chrome. 
Its crystal is a long six-sided prism; and men once thought that this long 
six-sided prism restored sight and memory ; sent evil spirits howling into 
space; gave its wearers the power of finding out secrets ; changed colour 
when the lover was faithless, passing from the hue of the spring-leaf to 
that of the sere; and if unable to do its possessor good, or to avert evil, 
shivered into a thousand atoms—broken by despair. 

The beryl is a kind of poor relation of the emerald, with some of the 
family features of my lord. When very pale, clear, and finely tinted, 
it is known as the aqua marine, and though not valuable, is a pretty gem, 
chaste and simple. In general, the beryl is of a sea-green colour ora 
pale blue, partaking both of emerald and sapphire combined, but not equal 
to either; and sometimes it is golden yellow, and sometimes it is white. 
It cures liver-complaints and the jaundice, reconciles married folks, chases 
idleness and stupidity, and is sacred to the month of October; but is of no 
special value, unless it has risen from beryl to emerald, or has lightened 
from the opaque and lustreless mammoth of the mines to the clear and 
dainty sea-water gem. The finest aqua marines come from Siberia, 
Hindustan, and Brazil; and Don Pedro has one flawless specimen as 
large as a calf’s head, and weighing more than 183 lbs. troy. 

The ruby, the flaming blood-red ruby, the “live coal” of the Greeks, 
the anthrax, which, under its name of carbuncle, was one of the twelve 
gems that made up the sacred ephod,—the ruby is one of the most magi- 
cal of all gems. It is to be found in all Eastern romances, lighting up 
enchanted halls, and filling the dragon-guarded caves with floods of 
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radiance ; and what but the ruby gave that magnificent stream of living 
glory from the bowl of jewels which Abraham set in the midst of his 
iron city, to give light to his imprisoned wives? For Abraham was a 
jealous polygamist, according to the Talmud, and must needs shut up 
his numerous wives in an iron city, where the very sunshine might not 
reach them. Yet to give them light he set a bowl of jewels in .the 
midst, which filled all the air with lustre. And as the ruby is really 
phosphoric, and, when set in the full rays of the sun, or exposed to a 
great amount of heat, gives out a certain radiance, this property was 
quite groundwork enough for Eastern exaggeration to embroider with 
fable. To the present day, the Indian princes are more tenacious of the 
ruby than of any other gem, and are exceedingly jealous of their wealth 
either in the mines or out of the mines, guarding both mines and jewels 
as if half the glory of their empire, and all its stability, depended on the 
safety and the numbers of their rubies. The ruby is of many kinds—not 
counting the oriental, or red sapphire,—the carbuncle of romance. There 
is the spinel or full scarlet-red, the best form of true ruby; the balass or 
rose-red; the rubicelle or orange-red; the almandine or violet-red; the 
chlorospinel or green-red, and the pleonaste or black; there is also a 
cat’s-eye or opalescent ruby, found in Burmah. The finest ruby in the 
world belongs to the King of Pegu, but the Subbah of the Deccan pos- 
sesses also a magnificent ruby, a full inch in diameter; and the noblest 
in Europe was brought from China, and is in the imperial crown of 
Russia. There is also a great beauty set in the centre of the Maltese cross 
in the English crown. It is heart-shaped, unpolished, of the hue of a 
Morella cherry, and semi-transparent. It was brought from Spain by 
the Black Prince, and worn by Henry V. at Agincourt. The ruby, like 
all the nobler gems, gave notice of poison, and refused to endure its 
presence ; it also grew dark and cloudy if any evil was about to befall its 
wearer; but it banished sadness and many forms of sin and vice. Rubies 
were held to be male and female; Pliny saying that “the males were 
more acrid and vigorous, the females more languishing ;” while old Leo- 
nardus explains the difference as that “in the males the stars appear 
burning within them, but the females throw out their brightness.” The 
chemical composition is seventy-five per cent of alumina, seventeen of 
magnesia, four of peroxide of iron, while a fraction of silica, and the 
fractions of the elements mentioned above, make up the rest. But it is 
essentially alumina and magnesia. 

Chemically allied to rubies,—being composed of the silicates of alu- 
mina, lime, iron, and manganese,—and naturally following after in a 
Paper on gems, comes the family of the garnets. And not a smail 
family either. For, first there is the precious or noble garnet, of a deep 
clear poppy red and not so very unlike the braver ruby, called also 
almandine like the violet-red ruby, and got from Ceylon and Greenland; 
and there is the common garnet, with a dash of tawny in the red, and 
not so transparent as the precious; and the grossularia, like a gooseberry, 
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from Siberia, and of a dirty yellow-green; and there is the cinnamon- 
stone, of a light cinnamon colour; and the melanite or black; and the 
ouvarovite or green, very like an emerald; and the oriental garnet found 
in Pegu, of an orange-red drawing on a byacinthine yellow; and ano- 
ther of so fine a violet that it is often mistaken for an amethyst, but 
betrays itself at night—for the violet-red becomes orange-red under arti- 
ficial light, and so  oves itself to be no Wine-Stone after all. Garnets 
can be melted into a black enamel: they vary in size from a grain of 
sand to an apple, and are held by some to have been the ancient car- 
buncle, though others say this was the ruby. Of the garnet family, are 
the tourmalines, red, green, and yellow; but not of the family is the 
hyacinth or zircon,—that brownish-red, and sometimes scarlet-red, and 
sometimes pale straw-colour, and sometimes smoke-tinged green (called 
then jargon), which has been more than once passed off as a diamond, 
when colourless and of fine proportion. But the hyacinth has been 
made before now to do duty both for rubies and garnets, when the seller 
was quick-witted and the buyer slow-sighted. 

There is an oriental topaz which is a sapphire, and a false topaz 
which is a quartz, but the true topaz is different to both, and with its 
own peculiar and special virtues. The topaz was believed to have certain 
cooling and medicinal properties, “‘and was sought for by mariners when 
they had no light.” For the topaz has such a gift of inner radiance that 
it can dispel darkness like the carbuncle ; and one which the noble Lady 
Hildegarde gave to a certain Monsieur Adalbert threw out a light so 
brilliant that it illumined all the chapel where it hung, and enabled the 
priests to dispense with any of the paraftine or colza of the period. The 
oriental topaz, or yellow sapphire, is of a soft jonquil or citron colour, at 
times bright and golden, but when finest then softest in hue, and some- 
times as if full of golden fragments. Next to the oriental in hardness 
and richness of colour, comes the Brazilian, of a deep orange- yellow, 
or sometimes so limpid and colourless as to be mistaken for diamonds— 
called “ gouttes d’eau.” Sometimes the orange-red topaz is made to 
imitate a balass ruby by being heated in sand, when the yellow is dis- 
charged, and it becomes of a pure rose-red. ‘The Bohemian are hyacin- 
thine, red, brown, or tawny, and sometimes of a dirty yellow-white ; 
those from Saxony hard, clear, and yellow; the native topaz of Ceylon 
is a pale soft blue, and called the “white and water sapphire ;” and very 
fine green and blue varieties are brought from Siberia and Kamschatka. 
Set in gold, and worn round the neck or left arm, the topaz was a charm 
against all sorcery and magic; it had also the power of dispelling night- 
terrors, banishing melancholy, curing cowardice, calming anger and mad- 
ness, and brightening the wit. It gave notice of poison by losing its 
colour, and was the clirysolite or gold-stone of the ancients. Its com- 
position is thirty-four of silica, fifty-seven of alumina, and seven of fluoric 
acid,—the fractions not counted. It is most esteemed when rose-red or 
pure white, like those from Minas Novas in Brazil. 
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The oriental amethyst—a sapphire—is one of the rarest of all gems,— 
so rare, so beautiful, and capable of such transcendent polish, that many 
prefer it to a diamond. But a true amethyst is simply a crystal of quartz 
coloured with oxide of manganese or peroxide of iron, to which is due 
that rich purple colour of the grape that has crept like a drop of blood 
through all the veins of the crystal. The amethyst is the gem worn in 
the ring of the Catholic bishops, hence often called the Bishop’s Stone ; 
and in memory of its origin—being nothing less than once a living nymph 
who, beloved by Bacchus, preferred Diana, and so was changed into a 
gem to avoid a worse fate—has ever the most profound antipathy to 
drunkenness and wine; wherefore the ancients used to drink out of cups 
studded with the gem, that they might drink to excess but never to in- 
toxication. The finest stones come from Ceylon, the Brazils, Silesia, and 
Murcia. The Brazilian are sometimes streaked violet and yellow or 
violet and green; and Count de Bournon had one half violet and half 
yellow, which had a very pretty effect. It was one of the twelve sacred 
gems worn on the Jewish breastplate, and was, it is said, that which 
typified the tribe of Issachar. 

Loveliest of the crystals of quartz or silica is Pederos, the Child of 
Love, the beautiful, the starry opal, most bewitching, most mysterious of 
all gems. Precious or Noble in its best variety, it then emits rays of 
light like the sun, and is sometimes as if filled with spangles of brilliant 
colour. When thus spangled it is called the Harlequin Opal, but is of 
the same chemical composition as the Noble, namely, ninety per cent of 
silica and ten per cent of water. The largest mass of noble opal known 
in Europe belongs to the Emperor of Austria: it weighs seventeen 
ounces, and is the size of a man’s fist. The noble comes from Hungary, 
Honduras, and the Faroe Islands. Next in value and beauty ranks the 
Fire-opal, or Girasol, with bright hyacinthine, yellow, or fire-red reflec- 
tions, which also comes from the Faroe Islands; and next is the com- 
mon opal, with a soft milky opalescence, but no vivid play of colours ; 
and then there is the Hydrophane, or Oculus Mundi, semi-opaque when 
dry, but translucent when immersed in water; and the rare dark opal, 
black, with a sullen red-hot glow in the inner heart of it that would put 
the burning carbuncle to shame; and the Prime d’Opal, or opal-seeds, 
points of brilliant colours set in a sober matrix, and beautiful exceedingly 
when in large masses; and the wood-opal, which is wood petrified with 
silica, and not true silica, as an opal should be; and the deep brown fer- 
ruginous opal; and the waxen green; and the jaspery; and the garnet- 
red; the rich topaz-yellow; and the violet-blue;—all these are forms and 
phases of that grand crystal of common flint, the Child of Love, the Pre- 
cious or Noble Opal. 

Other and beautiful crystals of quartz are there. First there are the 
transparent or vitreous varieties, the type of which is rock- or ice-crystal, 
round, smooth balls of which the dandies of old Rome used to carry in 
their hands to cool them in the summer heat; which we cut into lenses, 
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specially valuable for spectacles, and call “ pebbles ;” which is the stone 
known as Bohemian, Bristol, or Scotch diamonds, and which has some- 
times verily passed for actual diamond. Then there is the purple or 
blue violet quartz, of which we have been speaking,—the amethyst; the 
rose-quartz, which fades in the light, and can only be brought back 
to its original colour by being placed in the damp, and which is known 
by the name of the Bohemian or Silesian ruby; the false topaz, or 
cairngorm, called also the Bohemian and the Scotch topaz, light yel- 
low or citron-coloured; the false hyacinth, of a deep orange-red; the 
smoky quartz, another variety of cairngorm, not so bright in tint as the 
false topaz, but of the same kind ; the milk-quartz, common, pretty, but 
not prized; the prase, leek-green ; the aventurine quartz, gray or brown, 
translucent, and spangled with golden dots of mica; the ferruginous 
quartz, tinged yellow-brown or red by iron; the false or leuco-sapphire, 
or siderite, blue and beautiful, but only a pale blue falsity, after all; 
“ Venus’s-hair stone,” rock-crystal banded with pearly filaments of 
amianthus ; “ Cupid’s pencils,” a violet quartz enveloping separate little 
tufts of hair-like oxide of iron, of a bright golden brown; “ marmot’s- 
hair stone,” not unlike the preceding, yet with a difference, the oxide of 
titanium, which makes the little marmot’s hairs, being disposed in long 
tress-like filaments, and not in tufts; and a sub-variety of the same 
called “ Cupid’s net,” or “ Love’s meshes,” where the hair is meshed into 
a net, and the stone is like a reticulated mass of golden brown; the 
rock-crystal of Dauphiny, with brilliant-coloured needles of oxide of 
manganese shooting through, and called “ Cupid’s arrows ;” rock-crystal 
spangled with gold, also found in France; and the chatoyant quartz, or 
cat’s-eye, which the Cingalese sometimes cut into the form of a monkey’s 
face, and which, when fine, is very valuable. 

The chalcedonic varieties of quartz—chalcedony being taken as the 
type of the class—form a large collection of precious stones, not gems. 
Stalactites in caves are generally of chalcedony : chrysoprase is an apple- 
green chalcedony coloured by nickel,—by the by, chrysoprase loses its 
colour unless kept moist and cool; carnelian is a chalcedony, unlike 
the chrysoprase, improved by being placed in the full light of the sun; 
the sard, one of the sacred twelve of the ephod, is a chalcedony, deep 
brown or blood-red, according to the kind. The sard stanches blood, and 
secures its wearer against the bites of venomous serpents. It “binds up” 
the onyx, which incites to quarrels and contentions ; and Camillus Leo- 
nardus makes it of two sexes, saying that “in the sardius or sarda the 
males shine brighter than the females, for the females are the fattest, and 
glitter the more obscurely.” Then come the combinations,—the onyx, 
banded black and white ; the sardonyx, banded white and flesh-red, 
being a sard and an onyx combined; the chalcedonyx, banded opaque 
and translucent, being the cachalong, or white opaque chalcedony, and 
the translucent chalcedony ;—all of which have been specially appro- 
priated for cameos and engravings. Then come the blue onyx, or 
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sappharine, and the plasma, or dark green ; the cat’s-eye onyx; agate or 
variegated chalcedony—such as the ribbon or banded agate, the eyed 
agate, and the iris—the most beautiful of all save the cat’s-eye. But 
these are not all; only it would occupy too much space to catalogue 
every one. 

Of the jaspery varieties of quartz, the most beautiful is the blood- 
stone or heliotrope, a green jasper, spotted with red gouts. In the 
royal collection of France there is a medallion of Christ cut in blood- 
stone, where the red spots are made to represent the drops of the 
Passion. Leonardus gives a recipe for the “readiest way” of dis- 
tinguishing it from any impostor wearing its features. “If it be put 
into Water in a Bason, which has been first rubb’d over with y* Juice of 
y° Herb of its own Name, and set under the Rays of y* Sun, its Water 
will appear Red, and the Sun bloodye, as if it suffered an Eclipse. At 
length the Water will bubble up and run over the Bason, as if it had 
been worked up by Fire. Being placed out of the Water, it receives the 
Sun in the manner of a Mirror, so that by inspecting y* Elitropia we may 
see the Solar Eclipses.” Which is about as true as that it made the 
wearer invisible, or that all the agates preserved from the sting of scor- 
pions. Besides this heliotrope, there are many charming varieties of 
jasper, used as ornaments for the person or the habitation; red, yellow, 
green, and variegated, and often offering strange accidental combinations 
to the artist,—thé strangest of all, perhaps, being the profile of Louis 
XVI. with a blood-red crescent-streak right across the throat. And 
then there is the beautiful group of feldspars, composed of silica, alumina, 
and potash. Some of them are very lovely,—as the glassy feldspar, or 
ice-spar; the moon-stone, an opalescent variety of the adularia, pure, 
pearly, milky, while the adularia is white and translucent; and tke 
aventurine, or sun-stone, which is an adularia filled with flashing spangles 
of mica; the opaline, called labradorite, usually gray but often coloured, 
and iridescent as either; the green feldspar, sometimes called Amazon- 
stone, but improperly ; passing down through some others into the Kao- 
lin, or porcelain-clay, from which our best china table-services are made. 

Then, in a disorderly group together, holding no connection with 
each other, we may speak of the waxen jade-stone, and the soft green or 
blue nephrite, both hydrous silicates of magnesia; of the chrysolite, a 
yellowish-green gem, also one of the crystals of magnesia with com- 
pounds; and the peridot, which some make to he the chrysolite itself, 
and others a sub-variety, a pretty olive-green stone, but not much prized, 
—when known as the Oriental Peridot, being then a crystal of quartz; 
the cymophane, or bell’ occhio, a variety of chrysoberyl,—very lovely, tut 
not much used,—yellowish-green in colour, streaked with soft silky bands 
of white amianthus, and sometimes milky and opalescent; and the chry- 
soberyl itself, a golden-green variety of beryl, often dark green too—the 
finest found at Ceylon, but very good specimens to be had both in Sonth 
and North America. Then there is jet, which is only a variety of coal; 
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and coral, which is only a carbonate of lime, and the house and home of 
an ugly little polypus; and satin-stone, which is a fibrous, soft, and silky 
sulphate of lime; and the bright, clear, doubly -refracting Iceland spar ; 
and fluor-spar, or Derbyshire spar—fluate of lime, which presents very 
beautiful varieties, green and phosphorescent, rich purple banded with 
white, light emerald-green, pale pink, blue, rose-red, and orange. And 
then there is amber, which is no longer believed to be the tears of some 
defunct sea-bird, or the exudations of the heated earth, or honey from the 
mountains of Ajan melted by the sun and congealed by the sea, or any 
thing else fanciful and poetic,—but which is accepted as an honest resin, 
light, electric, and very beautiful. And there is malachite, a bright green 
carbonate of copper, with its soft velvet-green veined in the richest play 
of line and marking; of which the finest comes from Russia, but very fair 
specimens are to be had at the Burra Burra mines. And the lapis lazuli,— 
alumina, silica, and sulphur,—which makes the painter’s heaven of ultra- 
marine, and is most prized when least veined and softest and most uniform 
incolour. And the waxen blue of the turquoise,—the sympathetic kindly 
turquoise, which grows pale when its wearer is sick or sorry, and loses all 
its beauty if bought and not given. Turquoises are valuable: being valu- 
able, they are imitated; and, though chemists are divided as to the abso- 
lute composition, yet, as phosphoric acid and protoxide of iron are always 
present, clever rogues tinge the teeth of fossil animals with phosphate of 
iron, and sell you a grand set of turquoise ornaments at tHe cost, to them, of 
old ivory. But there is also an inferior yet true kind of turquoise, called 
occidental or “ bone,” which is phosphate of lime coloured with oxide of 
copper. The artificial turquoises may be readily distinguished from the 
real by acids and fire,—rather strong measures,—the one discharging 
all the colour, the other burning up the gem outright, leaving a nasty 
smell of burnt bone as the result of your bargain. 

And now we come to the last, loveliest, purest of all the gem- world, 
the peerless pearl,—the moonlight queen to the diamond’s kingly shine. 

The pearl, so long a mystery,—assumed to be, now the production 
of the celestial dew, now the eggs and now an excrescence in the flesh 
of the oyster,—still retains something of its old undiscoverableness, 
though generally believed to be caused by some foreign body in the shell, 
whereby the fish is irritated, and so coats over the offender with suc- 
cessive layers of nacreous matter. Linneus, believing this theory, got 
the government of Sweden to give him 450/., and leave to teaze the 
fresh-water mussel (pearl-bearing) at his will. He did so, and pro- 
duced pearls; but far dearer than the natural ones naturally obtained. 
And the Chinese, ever clever in cheating, do the same kind of thing 
with their pearl-oysters, and do actually get false pearls, not nearly 
so good as the true. Pearls do not appear naturally until the fourth 
year, and when got are found to be nothing but carbonate of lime and 
gelatine. A little carbonate of lime and gelatine, in successive concen- 
tric layers like an onion, the whole soul of the peerless pearl! Pearl- 
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fisheries are of great antiquity, and those at Ceylon (Taprobane) were 
the most famous. The Red Sea had once a large trade in the pearl- 
fisheries ; but the yield was exhausted centuries ago. The chief fishing- 
grounds at the present day are on the coasts of Coromandel and Algeria, 
Ceylon and the Sooloo Islands. The finest pearls come from Bahrein, 
whence the best are sent to Europe, and the smallest to China, where 
they are sold by weight for medicinal purposes. The fishing-season 
begins in February and lasts till the middle of April, and is managed 
with great circumstance of care and guardianship. Nevertheless there 
are often fatal accidents from sharks,—notwithstanding the confidence 
of the shark-doctors and the credulity of the divers. A good diver will 
remain from four to six minutes under water, but the average time is 
two minutes and a half. They stuff their ears with cotton- wool moist- 
ened with oil, and drop a little oil into their mouth and nostrils also. They 
are bred to the trade from infancy, and live in it to quite old age; so that 
it is not unhealthy though perilous. When the oysters are brought up, 
they are all thrown into a mass together, and left there for days to decay, 
so that the gem may be the more easily detached: a disgusting process, 
and one at which the very imagination revolts. If left too long in this 
foul putrid mass, the pearls become yellow, and lose their purity of shine 
and colour. When detached, they are shaken through sieves of suc- 
cessive fineness, those with the largest interstices stopping only the 
largest pearls, and so on through all the ten sizes down to the small 
grains called seed-pearls, which, if not very valuable, are yet very pretty 
when well wrought. Pearls are rounded and polished only by pearl- 
dust; and the best are pear-shaped, like the famous jewel which “Old 
Egypt,” in her wanton pride, drank in that royal draught of costly acid. 
Pearls are subject to a strange disease, which is communicable; and not 
infrequently all the pearls in a casket are attacked by it, whereby in a 
short time they are reduced to dust; as was said of the magnificent parures 
belonging to the Empress. Pearls should not be wrapped in jewellers’ wool, 
but should be kept in magnesia or common hair-powder, and never suffered 
to getdamp. A few pearls, of no great value, have from time to time been 
found in Ireland and other parts of the British Isles ; the most celebrated 
of which is Lady Glenlealy’s, for which she refused eighty pounds: but 
in general British pearls are what are called-brock pearls, and are sold for 
five or eight pounds the ounce. But the old Romans prized them, dull 
as they are, beyond any with which they were acquainted; and the 
pearls from the famous fishery in the river Irt commanded the best prices 
from the Roman jewellers. The British pearls are from the mussel, not 
the oyster; as are also the Bohemian, which are likewise deficient in 
brilliancy and “orient.” Pearls are sometimes coloured,—black and 
pink and roseate and bluish- gray and pale yellow; but though valuable 
in proportion to their rarity, they are surely not so beautiful as the true 
or typical pearl, the emblem of purity, chastity, and all feminine virtues 
—the lily among gems—the moonlight where the opal is the star, the 
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coloured gems the streaming meteors, and the lordly diamond the living 
central sun! It was Pompey who brought the taste for pearls into Eu- 
rope, and it was Catherine de Medicis, and her rival Diana de Poitiers, 
who carried it to its height: as did Louis XIV. the taste for diamonds, 
and the impoverished purses of the Restoration that for the lovely bit of 
gypsum known as satin-stone. Pearls are religious emblems as well as 
fashionable favourites: in the New Jerusalem each of the twelve doors 
was one sole pearl; and a pearl was one of the sacred gems of the ephod; 
while in the Hindi mythology pearls play almost as important a part as 
flowers, none of the gods or goddesses being depicted without a profuse 
embellishment of these gems, and those more rightfully called precious 
stones. Indeed, precious stones are incorporated into all religions, and 
made to represent the noblest meanings and the divinest attributes ; 
while savage and civilised nations alike hold them as among the most 
precious circumstances of human life. These mere bits of the most ordi- 
nary materials,—these mere crystals of the commonest clays and earths, 
even wise men have sometimes deemed more precious than liberty or 
life, and have felt themselves more richly endowed through the gift of 
gems than if they had become possessed of half the virtues and all the 
knowledge possible to man. Perhaps we shall some day know the 
meaning of this universal love, and learn the secret of the mysterious affi- 
nity evidently existing between man and jewels. 


E. L. L. 
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Suto the Schafloch. 


“ Pants done in ten hours !” “The Rhine done in ten days!” “Switzerland 
done for ten guineas!” What next, and next? America done in ten 
weeks! of course it can be; and, by enterprising travellers, half ten 
weeks will, one day, be considered a maximum of time to do the grand 
tour from New York to New Orleans in. But is it these journeys only 
that are done? Are not the puffing expeditionists, who hurry helter- 
skelter through so many ‘given cities and over so many given miles in 
a given space of time, just catching a quarter-view of the scenery and 
society they visit, done also? Perhaps they have their money’s worth ; 
they pay their fare, and why should they not stumble through a new 
world, if they like to put upZwith mangy accommodation ‘and impatient 
expresses? They have learnt and admired something, they have laid in 
stock for a life’s conversation, and why should we blame them that they 
are ignorant of what they have lost ? 

The rapid tourist sees less than he fancies he does; he misses, ten 
chances to one, the precise spot from which, and the exact time at 
which, to view the landscape. Assume he is about to visit a charm- 
ing vista, a magnificent panorama,—the theme of poets and painters, 
the rapture of hand-book makers. He ascends the beaten path; he 
pauses at the appointed resting-places; he eulogises the choice bits of 
scenery which his veteran guide points out to him. He is enchanted, 
and gapes with delight ; he knows not, however, that, had he deviated a 
few yards to the right or the left, or perched himself upon yonder easily 
accessible pinnacle of rock, a far finer expanse of woodland and river and 
lake and upland would have unfolded themselves before him, and that he 
would have seen an altogether new picture, from the mere fact of its 
having been contemplated from an altogether new point of view. The 
shifting of the kaleidoscope would have presented new charms. 

A thousand illustrations, both at home and abroad, are ready at hand ; 
but volume-making is not my object. I will not commence so vast a 
topographical indicator. It has, however, been my lot to pity the poor 
Englishman “ doing” the Rhine, or maybe Switzerland, in a short fort- 
night. Housed for some time on the shores of one of the prettiest lakes 
of the Bernese Oberland, it was my custom of an afternoon or evening to 
stroll down to the pier of the adjoining town, and watch the gangs of 
my compatriots arriving in hot haste from the diligence to be transferred 
to the panting steamboat. A turn of the paddle-wheel, and off they go on 
their mission of pleasure and excitement. But look at that crowded 
deck. What chance is there of one visitor seeing the magnificent scenery 
at hand to any real advantage? ‘The main effort is directed towards 
assuaging the affliction of the “cram,” or preventing the rickety flat- 
bottomed boat from capsizing. In vain one traveller, better acquainted 
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with the local beauties than another, points out to his neighbour or friend 
an object of special interest; a twist of the head and a stretch of the neck 
is all that can be effected. Contrast this with the quiet, luxurious, and 
contemplative manner in which Harry Lounger surveyed the glories of 
the same scene. Possessor of a light skiff, he would invite a friend or 
two to enter it, and pushing off from land towards sunset, or in the early 
morning, would float lazily along on the face of the blue waters, leisurely 
admiring the towering slopes covered with fir-forests, or the grassy knolls 
dotted with chdlets looking no larger than sheep, or the alternating val- 
leys abrupt and precipitous, the tangled channels of gleaming torrents. 
The accessories of cloudless skies and genial sunshine, of light and shade 
so thrown in as to bring out into high relief the splendid features of 
this grand panorama, rarely adapt themselves to meet the convenience of 
the hurrying tourist; and without them the searcher after the sublime 
and beautiful’only sees the scene in its half-dress; the toilette is incom- 
plete, and he gazes upon a landscape of whose full charms he must neces- 
sarily be totally ignorant. 

The true secret of pleasure-travel is quietude. Resolve where you 
will pitch your tent, and make for it with all speed; but having gained 
the goal, lie on your oars, and survey leisurely the district in which you 
have ventured to temporarily locate yourself. The reasons that might be 
adduced in favour of such a course are multitudinous. Some of them have 
been glanced at already; but in addition to those already mentioned, I 
may add the pleasure of visiting spots rarely, if ever, visited before, at 
least by aliens to the neighbourhood. In Switzerland there are thousands 
of places and objects of interest at every turn, and yet how few of them 
are seen or even heard of by that vast array of crusaders who, alpenstock 
in hand, hunt after the magnificent. I will take one place for example. 
Lying high back from the Lake of Thun is the Justis-Thal, a narrow 
valley of singular grandeur and wildness. On either side walls of rock 
tower perpendicularly two or three thousand feet ; a gushing stream pours 
with giddy roar through its very heart; a straggling chdélet may be met 
with here and there at long intervals; whilst huge boulders, torn by the 
action of time from the mountain ridges, strew the few grassy spots in 
what it seems paradoxical to call a plain, and which afford scanty pasture to 
a drowsy flock of goats and cows. But the most remarkable phenomenon 
of this scared valley is the Schafloch, a huge ice-cavern, bored, as it were, 
in the solid rock nine hundred feet above the level of the valley, and appa- 
rently inaccessible to human approach. Neither the peasants of the vil- 
lage nor the mountaineers could give any account of the interior. ‘The 
oldest inhabitant did believe that some bold adventurer in his younger 
days had reached it,—but it was a dangerous enterprise, forsooth,—and 
even that exploit had faded into tradition. Fortunately on the outskirts 
of the town of Thun—it might have been at Hilterfingen, whose pretty 
church, ona beechen knoll, overlooks the bright waters of the lake—there 
dwelt, I heard, a middle-aged man, who had really once visited the 
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cavern,—but that was many summers ago,—and who even boasted that 
his memory of the track still served him well enough to reach it once 
more. He would venture to act as guide, he said, should I or my friends 
like to explore that isolated region. “T will leave my wife and children 
in pledge with the syndic,” he added, “if I don’t bring you back again 
safe.” 

“But if the path be so free from danger,” I interposed, “how is it 
that the place is only known by tradition? How is it so few visit 
it?” 

“Simply,” responded the Swiss, “because so few desire to. We 
peasants have little leisure and less inclination to go a holiday-making up 
in those cloudy nooks,” pointing to the direction of the crags of the Jus- 
tis-Thal; ‘‘and few less of us find it pay to go exploring where neither 
blade of grass can grow nor chamois wander.” 

Eager myself to see the Schafloch, I at once struck a bargain with 
Johann. He was to procure another trusty fellow to accompany us,— 
more as an auxiliary in case of need than as a guide,—and early the next 
morning we were to set off on our excursion. It was late in July. By 
five o’clock I was in my little boat and rowing towards Oberofen, the spot 
where we had agreed to meet and start from. ‘The dappled dawn had 
risen most promisingly. Fortunately it had rained the previous three 
days; and as I found from a ripe experience that the weather alternated 
in triplets of fine and foul, I had a right to expect a glorious day. The 
sky was not clear from clouds, but those that floated over it were high, 
broken into white solid masses, and assuming every instant new and gro- 
tesque forms. The mists had already begun to rise from their moist beds 
in the valleys, and to curl up round the colossal bases of the Stockhorn 
and Niesen. The light of the morning had converted the lily-whiteness of 
the Blumlis Alps and those other ridges of never-melting snow into the 
most delicate pink; the lake glowed like a surface of burnished topaz ; 
whilst the leafy woods on the low margin of the water and on the western 
slopes of the hills were bathed in a dim purple atmosphere, or robe of im- 
perial hues. 

All this was seen and felt as I moved onwards to the place of rendez- 
vous. Arrived there, Johann and Franz were at their post, laden with 
cloaks and provisions. To the former I objected as an unnecessary encum- 
brance; nowhere had we to mount into the region of perpetual snow, and 
a light paletot would therefore be sufficient to keep out any extra cold 
which we should experience in our high latitude. From inquiries made, too, 
and calculations based upon my own knowledge of the whereabouts of the 
cavern, I felt certain it could not be above ten miles from our starting-point, 
‘and that therefore we ought to reach it by eleven o'clock. Five hours 
going, two or three devoted to exploring, and one or two to descending 
the precipitous slopes,—why should we not be back to Thun at the latest 
by three or four in the afternoon? Seizing, therefore, my alpenstock, 
which lay at the bottom of the boat, and taking no more stomach ammu- 
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nition than would serve for a solid lunch, I called on Johann and his 
companion to follow. 

We wound slowly up out of the village by a zigzag pathway, at first 
broad enough for a horse to traverse. A torrent, rudely economised to 
turn a dilapidated mill click-clacking in the midst of an orchard of decayed 
apple-trees, swept by us as we commenced our journey; terraces, too, 
planted with vines rose high above our heads; but these were soon left 
far beneath us, and seemed but as grass-tufts on the side ofa river’s 
bank. After we left Sigriswyl, a village at the foot of the Blume, and 
where, by the by, is a very excellent pension in the house of the simple- 
minded and ill-paid pastor of the place, the pathway, which had become 
more and more narrow and arduous, forsook us altogether, and we were 
landed upon a wide undulating wold covered with a short dry herbage,— 
one of those pasture- fields, indeed, from which the name of the Alps is 
immemorially derived. By this time the lake had been lost sight of; 
the Blume and the hills overlooking the town of Thun were far behind, and 
only a wild elevated down, if I may use the expression, in front. At the 
further extremity of the plain, however, expanded a scene of unrivalled 
grandeur and beauty. A vast castellated wall of rock rose abruptly a 
thousand feet, seeming to challenge our further progress. The most 
remarkable feature about it was its softness; for though picturesquely 
savage in effect, it was clothed with a magnificent pine-forest, which, in the 
distance, gave it the appearance of a colossal ruin, shattered by time and 
fortune, and overrun with thick masses of ivy. As we approached nearer 
and nearer, the picture became still more charming and wonderful, till we 
gradually entered the deep shades of the pine-groves. The panoramic 
view was then lost for a time. Occasionally, however, glimpses beyond, 
as we clambered and toiled up the steep ascent, relieved the dark mo- 
notony of the deep sombre wood in which we were buried, and the 
branches of whose lofty trees, swept by the gale, ever 

“ A ceaseless utterance give 
To soothe the fantasies of waking hearts, 
Or lull the dreams of night.” 

Patiently we strove up the steep incline, meeting here and there with 
verdant thickets of the wild raspberry, or the rhododendron,—the rose 
of the Alps,—or patches of wild strawberries, which eat most refresh- 
ingly, and which the most fastidious gourmet of the Trois Fréres or the 
Café de Paris would have pronounced perfect in flavour and relish. At 
last, after a four hours’ ascent, we wended our way through what seemed 
to be a natural gateway of the mountain, and suddenly confronted the val- 
ley of the Justis-Thal. A new scene now opened before us. A small pla- 
teau lay at our feet, which presented a scene of desolation it would be as 
difficult to forget as it would be to describe. The rocks of Linton may 
afford a faint idea of it. But in addition to the mighty boulders which 
seemed scattered about by the hands of giants, or the sons of Anak, strug- 
gling in an angry mood, it was evident that the spot had once been a 
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forest. Some pines, towering a hundred feet, still stood erect; others had 
been snapped off midway, and their lofty heads drooped downwards to the 
earth; others, again, lay prone on the ground, singly, or huddled together 
like corpses on a battle-field. But the most extraordinary phenomenon 
was their trunks and branches, which had been literally stripped of their 
bark. Some were black, as though scarred by lightening; others were 
already converted into the softest touchwood, which crumbled into dust 
on the least handling. Every where the melancholy signs of decay and 
desolation presented themselves; and it required no stretch of the fancy 
to make us imagine we had reached the outskirts of nature. 

After admiring this magnificent view for a time, we determined to 
move on. The question, however, was, which way were we to go? Johann 
admitted that he was now out of his latitude and longitude. The cavern 
might de in the perpendicular rock immediately below us; or it might be 
to the left; it was impossible to be to the right. Since leaving Sigriswyl, 
we had not seen a single individual, not even a woodmanor a goat- 
herd ; so it was impossible to appeal for information to a human creature. 
However, the face of the rocks on the other side of the valley were familiar 
to the guide, and by comparing the positions of certain prominences in 
relation to the Schafloch, he came to the conclusion that it lay to the left. 
To the left, therefore, we turned, and crossing the sylvan Golgotha al- 
ready described, and descending a little, we came upon the face of the 
mountain, about five hundred feet from its summit. At this point the 
Schafloch was full in view, a mile or more in front of us; but how was 
it to be reached? There was no beaten track; the rock was almost 
perpendicular; the surface crumbled beneath our feet at every step, 
and the slightest mishap would precipitate us a thousand feet into the 
valley beneath. I was not disposed, however, to turn back; nor was 
Johann; but his companion declared he would stay where he was to 
watch the issue, feeling assured he would have to carry back the tidings 
of our lamentable but by no means “ mysterious” deaths. Yielding to 
his fears, we allowed Franz to remain, and set off on our now really peril- 
ous adventure. We embarked upon the crumbling débris, the dust of 
ages, and sank at once deeper than our ankles in the stony detritus. At 
every step, a mass of this uncomfortable and instable terrain was set in 
motion, and it was scarcely possible to prevent ourselves moving down- 
wards with it. Occasionally the force of this sliding mass would com- 
municate a locomotive impetus to a huge boulder, when might be heard 
a sound of something leaping and dashing from point to point, crash- 
ing through brakes and brambles or the branches of trees, and at length 
plunging with a voice of thunder into some cryptic chasm, there to rest 
itself till Doomsday. I had, however, learnt to walk the mountain-side ; 
and notwithstanding the almost insurmountable difliculties of the track 
we had to traverse, I contrived, by the use of the alpenstock, which 
served as a kind of Blondin’s balancing-pole, as well as the exercise of a 
nervous caution, to reach the entrance of the cavern. Johann followed 
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at a respectable interval, so as to let the crumbling earth settle before 
planting foot upon it again. But it was found I had disturbed the 
surface deep enough to render the path for Johann comparatively easy and 
secure. The last few paces, however, were the most hazardous, for the 
Schafloch was guarded by two projections of rock, to which I had to cling 
with my hands, and around which I had to swing myself. No sooner 
had we set foot on the edge of the cavern than we opened our little store, 
and took out a flask of wine—my favourite Cahors. Congratulating my- 
self and country on the success of my enterprise, I planted a diminutive 
Union Jack on an overhanging pinnacle of roek at the entrance of the 
Schafloch. 

Away with sentiment! otherwise I might indulge the reader with a 
romantic declaration of the feelings that rushed across me when the goal 
was reached, and the stupendous valley of the Justis-Thal lay at my feet. 
I might tell him or her what emotions overwhelmed me at the idea, that I 
was probably the first Englishman who had ever gone over the wearisome 
paths I had trodden that morning. But I forbear; it will be enough to 
proceed with a narrative of my explorations. 

Turning my back upon external nature, let me describe what I saw 
“far down in this rocky den.” 

Immediately before me was an antechamber, running, as well asI can 
compute, some seventy or eighty feet back from the front of the preci- 
pice. The entrance might be thirty feet high, by forty wide, the roof 
rising internally like a domed vault, until another twenty feet was added 
to the height. This natural vestibule was sufficiently lighted from with- 
out to require no torch; but as we advanced inward, the gloom gradu- 
ally deepened. On the left was the real cavern, the colossal hall, which 
I had come to see. Yet, how was it to be approached? ‘The thresh- 
old for fifty feet or so was strewn with rough pavement of splin- 
tered rock, the sharp edges of which cut like the blade of a knife; or 
huge boulders,.so smooth and slippery with perennial damp, that it was 
almost impossible to scramble over them; or perhaps a huge quadran- 
gular slab, polished as a glass mirror, on a gradient of fifteen or twenty 
degrees, invited the foot only to betray. Added to this, after the first 
few steps, the light of day became extinguished, and the eye rested upon 
a vista of Cimmerian darkness, through which the vision could not pene- 
trate, but from whose cold depth gushed a stream of icy air, chilling the 
body, and making me grateful for the wrapper which Johann had per- 
sisted in bringing. 

At this point we lit our lamps, and commenced groping our way 
slowly and painfully over the sharp flint-like débris which constituted the 
floor of this “Inferno.” Mostly on hands and knees, rarely erect, we tra- 


versed this stony Slough of Despond, hoping that every step would land us 
on level ground. Vain hope! only new obstructions, new difficulties, new 
perils were to arise. At the extremity of the first plateau the ground 
made a rapid descent, not rough and rigid, not sharp and cutting, as 
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hitherto, as though so many stilettoes were stuck handle downward in the 
ground, or the surface strewn with broken bottles, but smooth and glacial. 
In fact at this line the region of ice began, and we had to descend the 
side of a cylinder, as it were, over which water had been thrown,—water 
which had frozen as soon as it touched the surface. Like Canadians over a 
rapid, Johann and myself yielded to the force of circumstances, and trust- 
ing ourselves to the treacherous decline, glided down, holding our lamps as 
best we could, and using our alpenstocks as safety-drags. It was neces- 
sary to use great caution, for in the vague obscurity beyond we could 
define neither space nor limit; the fall might lead to an abyss into which, 
without warning and quick as thought, we should be engulfed for ever. 
The story of the calamity of our deaths might be noised abroad, and made 
the theme of innumerable epistles in home and continental journals by 
Alpine tourists, but who would be able to point out the locality of the 
catastrophe, or know where to look for our remains? I must confess to a 
momentary hesitation, to a beating heart, to a nervous tremour, as we 
launched ourselves, like Columbus, upon this unknown, invisible sea of 
ice. It was, however, but a transient feeling. The “rapid” was ven- 
tured, and in a few moments we were at the foot of this miniature preci- 
pice. Now opened upon us in the deep gloom a splendid scene. Not 
many feet beyond us blazed innumerable stars, which glistened like 
spangles or diamonds in the ebon horizon. Wherever the light of our 
lamps fell, a rainbow radiance illumined a little sphere, which twinkled 
and sparkled like the planets on a dark December night. From the roof 
to the ground, this brilliant galaxy of stars continued in a broken, but not 
less beautiful, chain. Place a piece of phosphorus in a rayless room, 
watch the pretty coruscations of the glow-worm on a sylvan bank in 
June when the warm sun has long set, multiply the effect a thousandfold, 
and then you may conceive something of the witchery of the picture of 
which we were witnesses. 

All the loveliness of this ice-scene, or all its terrors, however, were not 
yet exhausted. Johann, who seemed to understand how to set the cavern 
off to its best advantage, now lit up a score or two of tapers which we 
had brought with us, and adroitly arranging them in different nooks, 
enabled me to form an estimate of the magnificence of the Schafloch. We 
were now fairly in the interior. How, then, shall I describe it? Many of 
my readers have seen stalactite caves, with their clammy, chalk-like pen- 
dants. But the recollection of these caves will afford but a faint concep- 
tion of the scene I should like to pencil. From tbe roof the water had 
evidently oozed down from time immemorial. Its fall, however, had been 
arrested by an icy hand, even at the roof; as fresh streams from the 
rock above penetrated through and trickled over the congealed surface, 
icicles grew and grew until they reached the ground, but instead of falling 
perpendicularly to the floor, they formed outward and bent inward. In- 
terlacing these props, as it were, of a structure built from the top, frozen 
bands, or branches which intersected each other, created the most perfect 
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trellis-work, or, more properly speaking, the most delicate filigree-work. 
The result was a scene of real enchantment, and I seemed transported, as 
in a dream, into the midst of an eastern paradise. Kiosks, with innumer- 
able minarets, or pavilions, or painted pagodas, or what you will, rose 
before me, vanishing away in the distance, all of the purest crystal. Jo- 
hann likened the view to a pine-grove clad in snow; but the illustration 
was feeble. It might have been better to have described it as a Gothic 
cathedral, the pillars in the nave being constructed of glass, and lit up 
from the interior; but even this similitude is faint and imperfect. 

Into one or two of these pretty mother-of-pearl-looking temples— 
capable of holding perhaps six or eight persons—Johann had forced an 
entrance, for the purpose of placing a few lighted tapers within. These 
lit up in the interior produced a most striking and charming sight, and 
afforded a fairy-like spectacle. So “absorbed were we, however, with the 
scene, that we forgot the cold and the damp, nor should we, perhaps, have 
thought of retiring had not a voice called to us from the entrance. At 
first we were startled to hear other than our own voices in that dread 
cavern, especially as the echoes multiplied the sound until it resembled 
thunder ; but Johann at once recognised the dialect of his friend Franz. 
Either overcome by curiosity, or ashamed of remaining behind, or perhaps 
fearing that something might occur to us, he formed the resolution to 
push on and join us. The marks which our footsteps had made were a 
sufficient indication, and he arrived just in time to see the splendid illu- 
mination which Johann had lit up. 

Franz would, however, penetrate no further than the threshold of the 
inner hall, the sanctum sanctorum of this wild cavern. I, however, 
determined to push on to the end, or as far as it was possible with safety. 
Johann was a plucky fellow, and would not abandon me. Seizing our 
lamps, we advanced cautiously into the thick of the gloom beyond. We 
passed upwards of thirty of these subterranean temples, and then a rayless 
void loomed upon us. The ground became more and more steep, and it 
was with the utmost difficulty we could prevent ourselves from losing all 
control over our locomotion. Johann’s experienced ear, too, caught a 
sound of dripping water, and he communicated to me his suspicions that 
there was danger ahead. We paused and listened. Drip, drip, drip,— 
the drops fell at intervals, but where or how far off we could not tell; 
only we could hear that the drops fell into a body of water from the 
dull plashing sound they made. I suggested that we should search for 
a stone, and test the space beyond by rolling it ahead of us. Fortunate 
was it we did so. For a moment the stone—it was as large as a pine- 
apple—glided, as it were, over a ledge of ice, and then, after a second or 
so, we heard it plunge into a deep well. I could not for the instant 
repress a feeling of horror. The depth of the water below we could not 
ascertain ; but pushing our lamps, and letting them swing by means of 
a piece of string for some distance, a dark, deep chasm mysteriously re- 
vealed itself. 
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It is useless to apply potent epithets to give a deeper dye to the nar- 
rative. The reader must imagine the sensations of one standing on the 
slippery verge of an abyss, into which he might instantaneously glide 
down. We felt awe-stricken, for it was doubtful how we should be able 
to remount the incline, paved with the smoothest ice, which we had par- 
tially descended, and at the bottom of which yawned the watery gulf. 
In turning round our foot might slip, or any thing might occur to throw 
us off our balance. However, volunteering to regain the summit of the 
perilous steep, I achieved the task safely, and to make assurance doubly 
sure, I rendered aid to Johann. The tapers were still burning in the 
niches of the rock and pavilions as we left them, and beautiful was the 
picture when we turned to contemplate the fairy-like illumination we had 
created. 

Whether we had become accustomed to the slippery flooring, or whe- 
ther we felt more certain of our ground, certain it is that we did not ex- 
perience the difficulty of reascending out of the Schafloch we had in de- 
scending into it. As we arrived at the extremity of the rough, sharp 
threshold, the last lights were flickering far down in the cavern, and pro- 
bably before we gained the entrance, and inhaled once more the fresh 
balmy air of the upper world, had died out, and left kiosk, temple, and 
hall in their primeval gloom. 
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Chomas Gray, and the Literature of the Cighteenth : 
Century. 


Mipway in the life of modern English literature it received an historical 
development, of which I have fancied that Thomas Gray was the repre- 
sentative man. There is always something interesting in these mid- 
points, whether in individual or social life,—they are like hypotheses in 
science, the half-way houses to the right, if not themselves exactly the 
right. They exemplify the state of transition which, equally in art and 
fact, regards both the past and the future,—“ looking before and after,” 
—and thus gathering the respective forces that belong to the memory 
and to the imagination into one moment of time;—on the selection of 
which, indeed, depends the success of a pictorial composition or a statu- 
esque group. Dante chose this period for his great poem, and even 
marked it in his opening stanza: 
“Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita 
Mi ritrovai per una selva oscura, 
Che la diritta via era smarita.” 

The middle age of man was chosen by the great Florentine as the artistic 
point; just the same as the epic poet plunges in medias res, rushes into 
the action, and projects the future, even to the crown and consummation 
of the mighty argument, leaving the antecedent narrative to those epi- 
sodes which form some of the most charming portions of such poems as 
the liad, the Odyssey, and the Aneid ; to say nothing of the works of 
Tasso and Ariosto, who, perhaps, carried the privilege to excess. This 
middle-age of man Byron has treated humorously, consociating it with 
the Middle Ages of Christendom, which are generally called dark, but 
are not altogether so. Gleams of sunshine are apparent to those who 
have keen eyes for their detection. 

The century preceding our own was remarkable in many respects, but 
was what we would call exceedingly hypothetical in its character. The 
supposititious was its prominent feature. ‘Two hundred years had elapsed 
since Europe had emerged from the “barbarous” medieval period,—which 
medieval period was, as it were, the “noon of night;” and now had 
arrived a similar period, though not barbarous, which, in its own estima- 
tion at least, was the noon of day. The sixteenth century was the dawn 
of an intellectual epoch ; the eighteenth was its meridian. From Chaucer 
and Spenser to Milton, Dryden, and Pope, English genius had fed on 
Italian, Spanish, and French models—happily rather on the former than 
the latter,—and thus worked up a large quantity of legendary material 
which was common to all four countries. The material, I say, was the 
same; but England, in her greater geniuses, elected her own form of treat- 
ment. No words are needed to prove the perfect originality of Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, after all deductions are made for their bor- 
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vowings and adaptations, of plot, subject, detail of story or description, 
and even of poetical imagery. The mind of each poet stamped his work 
with his own signet, and left his mark upon it, never to be obliterated. 
But still I fancy that I discern signs of chaos on it. The form was 
struggling out of the void and the vague, and aiming at definiteness. 
There were those of the Voltaire school who were insisting on the unities, 
and those of no school at all who were justifying our great dramatist in 
his defiance of them. Milton, if we may judge of him by his own ex- 
ample, would have sided with the former. Dryden and Pope likewise 
preferred the regularity of classical forms to the vagaries of romantic in- 
vention. The friend and biographer of Gray, Mr. William Mason, mani- 
fested the same taste, as signally proved in his two choral tragedies of 
Elfrida and Caractaeus. But another friend of Gray, honest Thomas 
Warton, was the pioneer of a newer school, which, however, was the 
revival of an older one; and he restored to modern poetry the freedom of 
Elizabethan literature. Warton’s History of Poetry and Percy’s Relies 
carried us back to the well-heads of song, and encouraged such minstrels 
as Coleridge and Wordsworth to seek the source of inspiration in nature 
herself and the feelings of the individual mind. Gray himself, as I have 
said, occupied the mid-point between the two schools, and shared the 
struggle that existed for the selecting and shaping of the special form 
that should be best fitted for modern composition. 

The struggle of the age was apparently for Form, but perhaps not wholly 
and really so; and so far it marked a previous decay of substance. The 
cyclus of legend, common to the literatures of England, France, Spain, 
and Italy, had been exhausted ; and even the classic subjects and allu- 
sions which were permitted to Dryden and Pope scarcely remained avail- 
able to the muse of Gray. Better evidence could not be required to show 
the intimate association of Substance with Form. What, in fact, is, or 
can be, the latter but the expression of the former? Both are present in 
each complete development, and compose one apparent being. Not only, 
therefore, was a new form required for modern poetry, but a new spirit. 
There was a change in the dream: the purpose of the ages had culminated, 
and an alteration been projected, which implied a dissolution and a resur- 
rection amounting to an entirely new genesis. 

It was the same not only in poetry and literature, but in politics and 
religion ; not only in the development of the English, but the Continental 
mind. Look, for instance, at the state of things in France during the 
period of Gray’s life—from the year of his birth, 1716, to that of his 
death in 1771. A quarter of a century more takes us to the grand epoch 
of the French Revolution. The elements for that great catastrophe were 
preparing, and were seething and heaving not alone in the heart of Gaul, 
but of surrounding nations. It wanted but four years of the time when 
Washington took the command of the American war of independence 
when Gray ceased to live. His alleged characteristic indolence, relative 
to the practical world, would have been unfitted for an after-period. The 
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earthquakes that followed would have roused even him into activity. 
The so-called indolent man of letters was thenceforth an extinct species. 

Fenelon and Louis XIV. both died in 1715. In this combined fact 
we may see the character of the preceding, and the nature of the inaugu- 
ration of the eighteenth, century. There was royal libertinism on the one 
hand, and an elegant classicism, combined with religious mysticism, on the 
other. Literature had not yet begun to receive an influence from society, 
but was itself acting as the secret leaven that should qualify the future 
developments of the latter. The reaction was an after-growth. The con- 
test here, again, had been for Form,—the one quality wanting in the go- 
vernment of the luxurious sovereign, whose morality was mainly remark- 
able for its inconsistency. Fenelon sought to reconcile the conflicting 
elements, and to assert the supremacy of law in a mild and tolerant way ; 
but the reign of authority could not be reéstablished. A certain taste 
was substituted, which regarded both morals and politics as if they were 
branches of the Fine Arts, and a kind of poetic sentiment was introduced 
into the practical workings of life, whether in its public or private phases. 
Doubt, also, had taken the place of faith; and Bayle was thought a 
great philosopher simply because he maintained, with a certain impar- 
tiality, the balance of opinions. 

Poetry, both in France and England, had to encounter obstacles in 
the nature and progress of language. Syntax and harmony come in the 
course of progression, and not at the beginning. Poetic diction, too, was 
a thing of convention, not of life, as it had been with the ancients,—with 
the Greeks, and may we not add with the Hebrews? We had derived 
it from them through the Latin, and Horace was lord of the ascendant. 
With the modern poet of both countries, imitation, and sometimes pe- 
dantry, prevailed to an undue degree. His talents were displayed in 
short lyrics, sometimes in the grander odes. The pindarique, with Boileau, 
as with Cowley, Gray, and Collins, was a favourite mode of composition. 

At length, in France, appeared a writer who was the natural inheritor 
of previous influences,—the witty, the versatile Voltaire, master of prose 
and verse, of history, philosophy, and drama. The man, too, was many- 
sided, and received influences from England as well as from his own 
country. We have been too much accustomed to regard Voltaire through 
the spectacles of the bigot and the zealot. We must learn to look at him 
through clearer media. His works have never yet been canvassed on 
their own merits. Owing to the party-spirit in which they have been 
judged, his reputation, it has been justly remarked, is yet, like the dead 
body of Patrocles, disputed between two sets of antagonists. His Zuire 
alone ought to set him above, and free him from the dust of, such a con- 
flict. His style marks the genius of the time. It was eminently repre- 
sentative. His effectiveness was due, not so much to clearness and con- 
secutiveness of thought, as to the skill and liveliness with which he dressed 
his ideas in words. 

Gray belongs entirely to the eighteenth century. He was born in 
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1716, and died in 1771. His life was a contention with feeble health. 
The long disease of life, says one of his editors, accompanied him from his 
earliest to his latest years, and clouded with a constant and melancholy 
shadow the best and brightest days of his existence. His private journals 
marked day by day its fatal presence and progress, and the vigilant at- 
tention and careful means by which, however ineffectually, he endeavoured 
to meet its influence. A complete decay of the powers of nature, long 
threatening and steadily advancing, preceded his death. 

If this be a correct epitome of the biography of the poet, we need not 
wonder that he should have been called “the melancholy Gray.” The fact 
is alluded to in “the Epitaph” to his famous “ Elegy :” 

“Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth, 
A youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown: 
Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy marked him for her own.” 
The statement in the third line is strictly true. Humbly born, the son of 
a money scrivener, he was yet educated at Eton College, and received the 
advantage of a legitimate nepotism. His mother’s brother, Mr. Antrobus, 
was his master there, and, as Mr. Horace Walpole testifies, “took pro- 
digious pains with him, which answered exceedingly. He particularly 
instructed him in the nature of simples.” Walpole was his schoolfellow, 
as was also Richard West, the young poet, and both of them were his 
correspondents. ‘The latter gained a reputation as a classic scholar, as 
did also Gray, and it was doubted which of the two had the more brilliant 
talents; but Mason, the biographer and editor of Gray, gives to his hero 
the palm for “a manly precision of taste, and maturity of judgment,” 
which, he adds, were “ such as would induce one to believe Mr. Walpole’s 
phrase not very hyperbolical, who has often asserted to me that Gray 
never was a boy.” I doubt much if that phrase were favourable to an 
estimate of Gray’s character; the fact was undoubtedly due as much to 
his feeble health as to his precocity. His youth, accordingly, was not 
buoyant but grave, and the activity of which his body was incapable was 
transferred to his mind. ‘He had,” says Walpole, “a great genius for 
music and poetry.” Such were his introductions to science and art, and 
these we find he subsequently improved in the solitude of his study, not 
for the sake of their public display, but for his own moral benefit. From 
Eton he was transferred to Peter House, at Cambridge, and from thence 
to town, where his father, intending him for the law, had also taken 
chambers for him in the Temple; but Mr. Walpole inviting him to be the 
companion of his travels, he went on a tour to France and Italy. In his 
correspondence, Gray has described the progress made by himself and friend, 
and the objects and events of interest with which they became acquainted. 
Of this correspondence Walpole says, that “his letters are the best I ever 
saw, and had more novelty and wit.” Of this class of compositions Wal- 
pole was himself a good judge, his own letters being among the best of 
his time. Like Gray, Walpole acquired the apparent ease of his style by 
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the real labour bestowed on the execution of his work; like Gray, he was 
indolent and fastidious, more careful of small excellences than ambitious 
of great designs. He was, moreover, a man of keen observation, and had 
lively powers of description, with the wit of a fashionable cynic. He was, 
indeed, a clever, well-taught man, with four thousand a year, who, though 
he was not diligent enough to exhaust any subject on which he desired to 
touch, nor strong enough to support a long romance or a deep tragedy, 
could well enough contribute to the stock of personal memoirs and anec- 
dotes, whether in a published book or a friendly epistle. His fortune, 
principally consisting of government sinecures, enabled him to indulge his 
tastes and enjoy his leisure, while he “coquetted haughtily with litera- 
ture and literary men, with art and artists; building at Twickenham his 
Gothic toyhouse of Strawberry Hill, and filling it with antiquarian and 
ornamental nicknacks.” The influence of such a man on a character like 
Gray’s may easily be imagined. With little or no fortune, he affected the 
habits of 2 man of sufficient means, who pursued poetry or science merely 
for the sake of recreation or the occupation of his mind, and not for the 
acquisition of either power or profit. ‘To both he affected a sublime in- 
difference, and aped the pride as well as the ease of his early patron. 

In relation to Gray’s letters, many and important variations exist be- 
tween those published by Mason in 1807 and those given to the world by 
the Rev. John Mitford in 1855. Half a century had enabled more of the 
truth to be stated, and removed the need for suppression and alteration. 
One of Gray’s first poetical efforts was an answer in English verse to 
Horace Walpole,—so at least says the latter himself; but neither of 
Gray’s editors knew any thing of this effusion. Both quote a translation 
from Statius as Gray’s first attempt in English verse; and Mason points 
out “low much Gray had imbibed of Dryden’s spirited manner at this 
early period (1786).” Gray was then twenty; and the verses are cer- 
tainly full of spirit, and combine correctness with force. The last four 


lines compelled the praises of his fellow-student Richard West, to whom 
the entire passage was sent: 


“ A tiger’s pride the victor bore away, 
With native spots and artful labour gay, 
A shining border round the margin rolled, 
And calmed the terrors of his claws in gold.” 


“ The last line,” wrote West in reply, “is exactly Statius : 


‘Summos auro mansueverat ungues.’ 


I never knew before that the golden fangs on hammercloths were so old a 
fashion.” 

A few montlis after, we find West paying his friend in kind with an 
imitation of Tibullus, Elegy 5, book iii.: “Vos tenet,” &c., made by 
West during a fit of sickness, and addressed, “ Ad amicos.” ‘The lines 
are very interesting, if considered in connection with the early death of 
the accomplished writer, to whom fate denied the opportunity of exhibiting 
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the mature fruits of his indisputable genius. How touching is the fol- 
lowing apostrophe ! 
“ Just Heaven! what sin, ere life begins to bloom, 

Devotes my head untimely to the tomb ?—_ 

Did e’er this hand against a brother’s life 

Drug the dire bowl, or point the murd’rous knife? 

Did e’er this tongue the slanderer’s tale proclaim, 

Or madly violate*my Maker’s name ? 

Did e’er this heart betray a friend or foe, 

Or know a thought but all the world might know? 

As yet just started from the lists of time, 

My growing years have scarcely told their prime ; 

Useless as yet, through life I’ve idly run, 

No pleasures tasted, and few duties done. 

Ah, who, ere autumn’s mellowing suns appear, 

Would pluck the promise of the vernal year; 

Or, ere the grapes their purple hue betray, 

Tear the crude cluster from the mourning spray ?” 
He who has mourned over the early death of a child of genius, as I have, 
will feel the weight and burden of this special mystery. I must return to 
my subject. 

The correspondence between Gray and West, extending from their 
letters to their minds, excites in us the same sympathy that was produced 
in themselves. Gray confesses that he found no physic comparable to 
West's letters. More than one of Gray’s in return are written in Latin, 
in which he names West Favonius, and some even in Latin verse. A 
Sapphic ode thus directed, Mason considers the first original production 
of Gray’s muse, and praises highly for its delicacy. West himself ac- 
knowledges its elegance. An Alcaic fragment concludes Gray’s letter, of 
which Mason justly says, “that no poet of the Augustan age ever pro- 
duced four more perfect lines, or what would sooner impose upon the best 
critic as being a genuine ancient composition.” As the briefest example 
of Gray’s Latin proficiency, they are here added : 

“O lacrymarum fons, tenero sacros 
Ducentium ortus ex animo; quater 
Felix! in imo qui scatentem 

Pectore te, pia Nympha, sensit.” 

The sympathy between Gray and Walpole does not seem to have been 
so complete as between the former and poor West. Gray was inclined to 
be as proud as the incipient peer, and could, in spite of his poverty, have 
played the earl nearly as well. The probability is, that Gray forgot 
altogether his possible rank, and Walpole habitually remembered nothing 
else. Unfortunately their premature separation has occasioned a defect in 
Gray's letters. In accounting for it, Mason writes that the poet was 
from his earliest years curious, pensive, and philosophical; while his fel- 
low-traveller was gay, lively, and consequently inconsiderate. They se- 
parated at Reggio: Gray going before him to Venice, and staying there 
only till he could find means of returning to England, which he did by 
following almost the same route through France by which he had before 
gone to Italy. 
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Speaking of the events of this tour, Walpole states that at Naples 
Gray wrote a fragment describing an earthquake, and the origin of Monte 
Nuovo, in the style of Virgil. The fragment exists. Much of what he 
wrote during their travels was communicated to his mother; a fact one 
records with pleasure. In some letters to Dr. Wharton, a physician, he 
deals with the topies more jocosely, and indicates a fund of humour which 
is remarkable, proposing, indeed, to give an account of “The Travels of 
T. G., Gentleman,” which, if it had been executed with the same spirit as 
the sketch, would have been as popular as it must have been mirth-pro- 
voking. The materials suggested would have filled a three-volumed 
comic romance with strange and extravagant instances in abundance. 
The following, for instance, sets forth the proposed contents of the ele- 
venth chapter : 

“ Sets out the latter end of November to cross the Alps: he is devoured 
by a wolf; and how it is to be devoured by a wolf. The seventh day he 
comes to the foot of Mount Cenis. How he is wrapped up in bear-skins and 
beaver-skins, boots on his legs, caps on his head, muffs on his hands, and 
taffety over his eyes; he is placed on a bier, and is carried to heaven by the 
savages blindfold. Howhe lights amongst a certain fat nation called Clouds. 
How they are always in a sweat, and never speak, but they spit. How they 
flock about him, and think him very odd for not doing so too. He falls plump 
into Italy.” 

Here are learning and science in sport, which in their elaboration might 
have proved most “heavy lightness, serious vanity.” It is seldom that 
such dreams of books are equalled by the books themselves. While 
Gray was in Italy, a Pope (Benedict XIV.) was elected and crowned. 
He records in a letter to his mother the speech made by his incipient Ho- 
liness to the cardinals in the conclave, which probably had some influence 
on their decision. ‘ Most eminent Lords,—Here are three Bolognese of 
different characters, but all equally proper for the popedom. If it be 
your pleasures to pitch upon a saint, there is Cardinal Gotti; if upon 
a politician, there is Aldrovandi; if upon a booby (un coglione), here 
am J.” 

Gray’s father died soon after his return to England, leaving him an 
insufficient patrimony. His mother and aunt retired to Stoke, near 
Windsor; and he adjourned for a while to Cambridge to take his Bache- 
lor’s degree in Civil Law, but subsequently resided in London, waiting 
upon his dying friend, poor West, who expired in June 1742. Meanwhile 
Gray had been studying Racine, whose Britannicus he had seen per- 
formed in Paris, and imitated in a few scenes written as the opening of a 
tragedy on the death of Agrippina. We know of nothing in Gray’s 
works more interesting than these fragments. They were first communi- 
cated to West; and perhaps his death might have prevented the comple- 
tion of the work to which they belonged. The tragedy would have been 
one of supreme terror, and the interest mainly political. Judging by 
what is already done, I doubt not it would have been eminently dramatic 
as well as sublime, notwithstanding an evident over-tendency to the de- 
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clamatory. Some of the speeches of Agrippina, however, though a little 
too long, are instinct with power and passion; and the terseness of ex- 
pression and intensity of meaning have never been exceeded. Nor are 
they wanting in grandeur of sentiment and style. What can be better than 
this ? 


“ And dost thou talk to me, to me of danger, 
Of haughty youth, and irritated power, 
To her that gave it being, her that armed 
This painted Jove, and taught his novice hand 
To aim the forkéd bolt; while he stood trembling, 
Scared at the sound, and dazzled with its brightness ?” 
The second, in the same strain, is even more majestic : 


‘Say’st thou I must be cautious, must be silent, 
And tremble at the phantom I have raised ? 
Carry to him thy timid counsels. He 
Perchance may heed ’em: tell him too, that one, 
Who had such liberal power to give, may still 
With equal power resume that gift, and raise 
A tempest, that shall shake her own creation 
To its original atoms!” 


A good actress would be able to produce great effects with such passages 
as these. We quote them, because, to the ordinary readers of Gray’s 
poetry, they are unknown. West detected in these speeches traces of a 
Shakespearian manner, and preferred the style of Addison's Cato. Gray 
defended himself well. He declined in his tragedy to use the language 
of his own age, because, as he truly says, such language is never that of 
poetry, ‘except among the French, whose verse, where the thought or 
image does not support it, differs in nothing from prose. Our poetry,” 
he adds, “on the contrary, has a language peculiar to itself, to which 
almost every one that has written has added something, by enriching it 
with foreign idioms and derivatives; nay, sometimes words of their own 
composition or invention. Shakespeare and Milton have been great cre- 
ators in this way ; and no one more licentious than Pope or Dryden, who 
perpetually borrow expressions from the former.” 

And so it was that the literary question of the age was versant almost 
exclusively with verbal accuracy and the merely formal proprieties of 
words, and their use in polished verse. Gray attributed this to the proper 
cause: “our language not being a settled thing, like the French.” He 
stood up bravely for antiquated phraseology. “In truth,” exclaims he, 
“Shakespeare’s language is one of his principal beauties; and he has no 
less advantage over your Addisons and Rowes in this than in other great 
excellences.” 

Dr. Hurd engaged in the same controversy in his remarks on Horace ; 
and indeed the question, so far as it relates to the revival of old words, 
has still an interest for us. West was of opinion that they should be 
more sparingly introduced into dramatic than other compositions. And 
thus we have, even in the familiar correspondence of these two friends, 
an image of the peculiar controversy that marked the age as a period 
of transition. 
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Gray pointed to the example of Dryden for justifying the employ- 
ment of Shakespearian phrases and epithets ; but this practice, carried to 
excess, tends to make a modern composition but a cento of imitations. 
Gray prepared himself for his own “ Elegy” by translating from Proper- 
tius. The immediate result of his exercises in this way was his “Ode to 
Spring,” which he composed at Stoke, in June 1742, and sent to West, 
“not knowing he was then dead,”—a fact recorded on the margin of his 
common-place book. This ode presents a curious instance of the kind of 
poetic diction which he had cultivated. The profusion and nicety of the 
epithets by which it is characterised might well surprise his readers. In 
the course of.fifty lines, we have “ rosy-bosomed honrs,” “long-expecting 
flowers,” “purple year,” “‘moss-grown beech,” ‘‘o’er-canopies,” “ peopled 
air,” “honeyed spring,” “liquid noon,” “sober eye,” and “airy dance;” to- 
gether with such pet words as “responsive,” “fling,” “indigent,” “flutter,” 
“sportive,” and “frolic ;” and such happy phrases as “ panting herds” 
and “insect youth ;” and clusters of fine lines, such as,— 

_“Some lightly o’er the current swim, 
Some show their gaily-gilded trim 
Quick glancing to the sun.” 


With all this minute care for expression, carelessness was still in- 
dulged in regard to rhyming. Pope frequently is guilty of imperfect 
rhymes, and sometimes even of incorrect ones. The former are still, 


though rarely, admitted into our versification, and were, even down to the 
date of Wordsworth’s earlier poems, of common occurrence. In this brief 
ode of Gray we have two instances; e.g. “stretch” and “ beech,” “ noon” 
and “sun.” So facile, however, is the rhythm of the verses themselves, 
that the ear is scarcely shocked by the want of proper correspondence in 
their endings. The same number of incomplete rhymes deforms his 
second ode; the third revels in as many asfive. Nor are these faults com- 
mitted by daring strength, as in the case of the late Mrs. Browning’s feats 
of this kind in her wild mystical lyrics, which are characterised by an auda- 
cious license perfectly in harmony with every possible sort of irregularity ; 
but the poet evidently falls into them from weakness, and from over- 
anxiety to avoid innovation. The rhymes adopted by Gray are few, and 
frequently repeated. In this particular he attempted no rarity, and never 
soars beyond the common-place and familiar. Even his pindarics have no 
ambitious novelties of this sort. Allis plain-sailing, and at the ordinary 
level. He is not ashamed to give us “soul” and “controul,” “ languish” 
and “anguish,” “mountain” and “ fountain,” and other easy compounds ; 
but the proportion of imperfect rhymes is less. 

These are small points ; but the aim of this transitional school of poets 
was directed to these small points. They form exclusively the subject of 
the voluminous correspondence between Gray and Mason. ‘These poets 
differed in their methods of composition, but aimed at the same results. 
Mason wrote in a heat, and left blanks for his epithets, which he filled in 
afterwards. Gray condemned this slovenly way of composing, stating 
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with extreme truth that the practice tended to “enervate poetry, for no- 
thing is done so well as at the first concoction, since we think in words;” 
adding, that “ poetry consists in expression, if that term be properly under- 
stood.” Gray’s method, however, had an inconvenience in it, as it inca- 
pacitated him from writing long poems. This was acknowledged and 
explained by himself. 

“T have,” said he, “been used to write chiefly lyric poetry, in which, 
the poems being short, I have accustomed myself to polish every part of 
them with care; and, as this has become a habit, I can scarcely write in 
any other manner. ‘The labour of this in a long poem would hardly be 
tolerable; and if accomplished, it might possibly be deficient in effect by 
wanting the chiaroscuro.” 

Mitford points out that the number of Gray’s unfinished pieces—among 
them the “Agrippina,” the “Ode to Vicissitude,” the “Fragment on 
Government,” the “ Hymn to Ignorance,” the Latin poem “ De Principiis 
Cogitandi,” and even “The Bard” itself, called his great lyric master- 
piece, which was for some years lying by him, and only finished by an 
accident—showed that the lime labor to which he submitted was irksome 
and unsatisfactory. Nevertheless the reverend critic opines that herein 
was the limit of the poet’s powers. Gray’s delicately enamelled language, 
sparkling with the gems culled from’ the remoter treasures of our early 
poetry, woven into lyric harmony, and set off with depth of colour and 
variety of imagery, could not, in his opinion, have been “ successfully trans- 
planted into the broader spaces of a different species without losing its 
characteristic and congenial beauty.” As to his supposed qualifications 
for epic poetry, the same writer replies, “that the structure of the epic 
fable demanded a different treatment from the language of the lyre, which 
requires a greater elevation of diction, bolder figures, transitions less 
smoothly connected, and digressions more sudden and remote.” 

The correspondence between Gray and Mason, perhaps, lets the ordi- 
nary reader into too many of the tricks of metrical composition. It re- 
duces verse to its mechanical elements, and shows the poet as an artificer. 
We hear of verses easy and natural, yet having words which will not 
digest on their queasy stomachs. Among the topics, is Voltaire’s La 
Pucelle. The odes of Caractacus are dissected; that is substituted for 
whom, wolf for wolf-dog, stern for blank, dark for black, and other trifles 
of conventional weight insisted on. Among’ all this, one valuable remark 
which we must need embalm and treasure occurs. “I have found,” writes 
Gray, “the reason why I could not be pleased with Mador’s philosophic 
song. The true lyric style, with all its flights of fancy, ornaments, and 
heightening of expression and harmony of sound, is in its nature superior 
to every other style; which is just the cause why it could not be borne 
in a work of great length, no more than the eye could bear to see all this 
scene that we constantly gaze upon—the verdure of the fields and woods, 
the azure of the sea and skies—turned into one dazzling expanse of 
gems.” What a comment this on his own poetry ! 
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Here are some minute corrections in Gray’s “ Bard,” which may 
amuse the more curious reader : 
“Girt with many a baron bold, 
Sublime their starry fronts they rear” (iii. 2), 
stood originally, 
“Waughty knights and barons bold, 
With dazzling helm and horrent spear.” 
In like manner : 
“Her eye proclaims her of the Briton line,” 


stood originally, 
“ Her eye proclaims her born of Arthur’s line.” 


But the name of Arthur had occurred in the penultimate line of the pre- 
vious strophe, and was therefore removed from this. In the next epode 
we have “ buskined measures” for “ mystic measures.” Mason, too, seems 
to have corrected 
; “ Horror wild, that chills the throbbing breast,” 
into 

“ Horror, tyrant of the throbbing breast.” 

It would appear, therefore, that Gray received as well as gave sug- 
gestions. It is hard to conceive either Dante, Milton, or Shakespeare 
thus tinkering their verses. Genius is independent and exclusive; talent 
avails itself of help and fellowship. Yet one would hardly deny genius 
to Gray. Perhaps the word taste better qualifies his merit. There is a 
sense of the word in which it almost means genius, as in Akenside’s use 
of it : 

“Taste is from Heaven, 
An inspiration nature can’t bestow.” 
And there was certainly a felicity in Gray’s application of the gift which 
goes far to justify a high origin. 

It is curious enough to find, that when Gray’s two great odes were 
published, so deficient were even educated people in historical knowledge, 
and a due appreciation of English poetry before Dryden, that they totally 
misapprehended their meaning, and attributed to Dryden what referred to 
Shakespeare or Milton, and to Charles the First and Oliver Cromwell the 
last stanza of “The Bard.” No wonder that, in the midst of such ignor- 
ance, these over-elaborate though elegant productions made their way 
but slowly. Gray was anxious to ascertain their fate; he must have 
been disgusted with the result. 

The Ossian controversy began in this epoch; Gray not only believed 
Macpherson, but subscribed his guinea or two with others to enable the 
collector of Erse fragments to undertake a mission to the Highlands for 
the recovery of the entire poems. Cold and fastidious as he was in gene- 
ral, on this matter he was enthusiastic. He likewise took great interest 
in Smart, the lunatic, author of the song to David. That he appreciated 
Mason, and somewhat too highly, is indubitable. An amusing story is 
told apropos of this poet’s marriage. On the morning of the ceremony, 
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but after it, the bridegroom presented the bride with a complimentary 
copy of verses. But the lady having the man, cared little for his writings; 
for without looking at the paper, she crumpled it up, and thrust it into 
her pocket. She was, perhaps, already jealous of his muse; but her ca- 
reer was short, as within eighteen months of the event recorded she 
died. In a note to one of her husband’s manuscripts, the following refer- 
ence is made to her: “ Ah, amantissima, optima, foemina, vale!” Sheis 
described in one of Gray’s letters as “‘a pretty, modest, innocent, interest- 
ing figure, looking like eighteen, though she is near twenty-eight. She 
does not speak, only whispers, and her cough as troublesome as ever; 
yet I have great hopes there is nothing consumptive. She is strong, 
and in good spirits.” The sequel shows how little dependence was to 
be placed on such an opinion. We find him next expressing warm 
wishes for her health, in a letter which announced the rapid decline of 
his own. In his reply to that letter, Mason records her approaching 
death. We have an account of tlie particulars of Gray’s own death in 
two letters by his friend, the Rev. Dr. Brown. His complaint appears 
to have been gout in the stomach. He left all his books to Mr. Mason, 
and his papers of all kinds and writings, to be destroyed or preserved at 
his discretion. 

The poem on which Gray’s fame depends, “The Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard,” was first made public by Walpole, a destiny which the 
author pretended was never designed forit. ‘‘ The verses have been,” he 
writes to Dr. Wharton, “so applauded, it is quite a shame to repeat it. 
I mean not to be modest ; but it is a shame for those who have said such 
superlative things about them, that I cannot repeat them. I should have 
been glad that you and two or three more people had liked them, which 
would have satisfied my ambition on this head amply.” Such was the 
affectation or diffidence of the writer, who desired not to be considered an 
author, but a gentleman. He was very solicitous to anticipate its appear- 
ance in the Monthly Magazine of the day. He therefore solicited Wal- 
pole to get Dodsley to print it immediately, but anonymously, “in what 
form is most convenient for him, but on his best paper and character. He 
must correct the press himself, and print it without any interval between 
the stanzas, because the sense is, in some places, continued beyond them.” 
The scene of the poem is supposed to be the churchyard at Stoke, where 
the mother of the poet lived and died. Here, soon after the publication 
of his poem, Gray visited his aged parent and his two aunts, from whom 
he seems to have concealed the fact of his authorship. One of the editions 
was intended to be published with an illustrative engraving, touching 
which we have a characteristic sentence or two in one of his letters to 
Walpole. Here they are: 

“T am surprised at the print; which far surpasses my idea of London 
graving. The drawing itself was so finished, that I suppose it did not 
require all the art I had imagined to copy it tolerably. My aunts see- 
ing me open your letter, took it to be a burying ticket, and asked whether 
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any body had left me a ring; and so they still conceive it to be, even 
with all their spectacles on. Heaven forbid they should suspect it to 
belong to any verses of mine; they would burn me for a poet.” 

It was also meant to have accompanied the work with his portrait ; 
but this his fastidiousness would not permit. On this point the letter 
just quoted continues : 

“ While I write this, I receive your second letter. Sure you are not 
out of your wits! This I know, if you suffer my head to be printed, you 
will infallibly put me out of mine. I conjure you immediately to put a 
stop to any such design. Who is at the expense of engraving it, I know 
not; but if it be Dodsley, I will make up the loss to him. The thing as 
it was, I know, will make me ridiculous enough; but to appear in proper 
person at the head of my works, consisting of half a dozen ballads in 
thirty pages, would be worse than the pillory. I do assure you, if I had 
received such a book, with such a frontispiece, without any warning, I 
believe it would have given me a palsy. ‘Therefore I rejoice to have re- 
ceived this notice, and shall not be easy till you tell me all thoughts of 
it are laid aside. I am extremely in earnest, and cannot bear even the 
idea.” 

What we should think of this extreme sensitiveness in these photo- 
graphic days we need not say. “The sun has drawn all such humours 
from” us, and given us our portraits in return. 

In his “ Elegy,” Gray exhausted all his artifices of composition. What 
these were he has himself explained: “ Extreme conciseness of expres- 
sion, yet pure, perspicuous, and musical.” To this he felt the necessity of 
rhyming was an obstacle. But the method of writing carelessly at first, 
and afterwards correcting, he thought only fit for prose. And this re- 
flection touches the root of the matter. It was as a verse-writer that 
Gray regarded himself. The poet, as distinct from, and as superior to, 
the metricist, had not yet received recognition. His highest perception 
on this point is expressed in his stanzas to Mr. Bentley, the artist whose 
designs in illustration of his own poetry assisted, as he was pleased to say, 
his otherwise “tardy rhymes.” “Ah!” he continues,— 


“Ah! could they catch his strength, his easy grace, 

His quick creation, his unerring line ; 

The energy of Pope they might efface, . 
And Dryden’s harmony submit to mine. 

3ut not to one in this benighted age 
Is that diviner inspiration given, 

hat burns in Shakespeare’s or in Milton’s page, 

The pomp and prodigality of Heaven.” 


Of that “diviner inspiration” the notion was somewhat vague. In 
some remarks on Shakespeare which he has left, the discussion turns, not 
on the deeper spirit of the poetry, but the form of its mani '‘vstation. 
Shakespeare, for instance, was, in his opinion, as opposed to Mason’s, 
wise in “retrenching the chorus,”—for “ Love and tenderness delight in 
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privacy; and the soft effusions of the soul will not bear the presence of a 
gaping, singing, dancing, moralising, uninteresting crowd.” Whether 
this be a correct account of Sophocles’ choruses we may well doubt; it is 
certainly unjust to the profundity of many of them. Gray dwells on 
merely external relations in the examples he adduces in support of his 
judgment. “ How,” he demands, “could Macbeth and his wife have laid 
the design for Duncan’s murder? What could they have said to each 
other in the hall at midnight, not only if a chorus but if a single mouse 
had been stirring there? Could Hamlet have met the Ghost, or taken 
his mother to task in their company? If Othello had said a harsh word 
to his wife before them, would they not have danced to the window and 
called the watch?” 

In the following observation Gray becomes more esthetic, but not to 
any great extent: 

“Tt is certain that pure poetry may be introduced without any chorus. 
I refer you to a thousand passages of mere description in the Iambic parts 
of Greek tragedies, and to ten thousand in Shakespeare, who is, moreover, 
particularly admirable in his introduction of pure poetry, so as to join it 
with pure passion, and yet keep close to nature. This he could accom- 
plish with passion the most violent and transporting, and this any good 
writer may do with passions less impetuous; for it is nonsense to imagine 
that tragedy must throughout be agitated with the furious passions, or 
attached by the tender ones: the greater part of it must often be spent 
in a preparation of these passions, in a gradual working them up to the 
light, and must thus pass through a great many cooler scenes, and a 
variety of nuances, each of which will admit of a proper degree of poetry, 
and some the purest poetry. Nay, the boldest metaphors, and even de- 
scription in its strongest colouring, are the natural expression of some 
passions, even in their greatest agitation. As to moral reflections, there 
is sufficient room for them in those cooler scenes that I have mentioned, 
and they make the greatest ornaments of those parts, that is to say if 
they are well joined with the character. If not, they had better be left 
to the audience than put into the mouths of a set of professed moralists, 
who keep a shop of sentences and reflections (I mean the chorus), whether 
they be sages, or young girls that learnt them by heart out of their sam- 
ples and primers.” 

With all his formality and regard for form, however, Gray in his 
“Elegy” touched the true chords of natural feeling; but there is no at- 
tempt at a natural expression of the sentiments. Nowhere is the diction 
spontaneous, even where the thought is most touching. Accordingly we 
find that when at the end of the last century the spirit of poetry, apart 
from its conventional forms, began to revive, and to put forth from 
within new forms according to its new needs, Gray became a mark for 
attack. Coleridge and Charles Lamb alike subjected the “Elegy” to 
rigorous criticism. Not an epithet was spared. It was shown to offend 
against ordinary grammar, syntax, and the most obvious logic. Censure 
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commenced with the beginning—the first line, with all its apparent 
beauty, was declared incorrect. 
“The Curfew tolls the knell of parting day—” 

Obviously, if a knell was tolled by the curfew, it should be “parted” day; 
and so, in strict fact, according to the figure, perhaps it should be; but 
every reader has felt that the sentiment required the license assumed, and 
that severe metaphorical propriety would have substituted pedantic cor- 
rectness for a certain poetic elegance. And so, line by line, our critics 
found, or by metaphysical analysis made a fault, until the whole “Elegy” 
appeared to be merely a series of nonsense verses. This exercise of inge- 
nuity, however, was only for the elect, and, though unjust towards Gray, 
served to initiate that freer manner of style and diction which Cowper had 
introduced, and Wordsworth adopted. Cowper’s “Task” it was that 
achieved actually the completed transition from the eighteenth to the 
nineteenth century. Natural language began to be substituted for arti- 
ficial ; themes of universal interest were preferred to such as told only on 
a few cultivated minds; and natural scenery was described from local 
observation, instead of by a collocation of choice phrases culled from pre- 
vious poets. Irom that moment, poetry gained new life, and revelled in 
a freedom to which Congreve and Gray, and even Thomson and Collins, 
were strangers. Gray could assert the claims of Shakespeare against the 
Greek tragedians in regard to the chorus, but on other points was unde- 
termined. And there is a like hesitation in his lyric compositions, which 
border on the new and the old, and catch light occasionally from both. 
Such was, in fact, the law of his position. 

It is usual to consider Gray as an idle man, because his poems are 
brief and few. This is a mistake; he was an idle poet, but an indus- 
trious man. His hours were always engaged in laborious literary pur- 
suits: in compiling tables of chronology and natural history, and in 
curious inquiries in every direction, of which abundant manuscript evi- 
dence exists. It is curious to read of these charges of indolence against 
literary men. Thus Thomson and Collins are decried in biographical 
compendiums for ignorance. Yet look at their works, not exactly 
in regard to their number, as their excellence; for quality may fairly 
claim equality with quantity. Of the former poet, the works are various. 
Didactic, descriptive, dramatic, and other, his poems touch on many 
provinces of art, and in all “have a name to live.” If this man were not 
diligent in his vocation, where are your industrious men? Many have 
gained that character who have merely provided for their daily wants, 
and have left nothing behind them. These poets contrived somehow to 
do the former, and bequeathed an inheritence to their race. As to Gray, 
we judge of him by the few incidents that make up his life; but this 
paucity of material is due to his having passed so large a portion of it in 
the seclusion of a college. His mind was, as his posthumous papers show, 
perpetually active. The tables of chronology, to which we have alluded, 
consisted of collections from the 30th Olympiad to the 113th,—a period 
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of 332 years,—and were formed much in the manner of the President 
Henault’s Histoire de France; the pages being divided into nine co- 
lumns: one for the Olympiad; the next for the Archons; the third for the 
public affairs of Greece ; the three next for the philosophers; and the 
three last for poets, historians, and orators. Botany, too, throughout his 
life was an amusement, or rather a labour of love; and to the latest period 
he pursued his researches in natural history, particularly in zoology, which 
science he made use of to illustrate Aristotle and other ancients. He- 
raldry and architecture, also, with music, painting, and sculpture, contri- 
buted to the accomplishment of his mind, and afforded food for that 
taste which he cultivated to a fastidious point of refinement. It must be 
owned that little of all this appeared in print; but the man not the less 
was diligent in the task of self-improvement, though without the vanity 
that affects its display. Indeed, the charge of indolence is chiefly of his 
own making. Thus, in one of his letters to young West, he writes, 
“‘ Now, as the paradisaical pleasures of the Mahometans consist in playing 
upon the flute and lying with Houris, be mine to read eternal new ro- 
mances of Marivaux and Crebillon.” But it happens that the former is 
regarded by the French as a proser, and the latter had not at that time 
written those licentious pieces for which he is now distinguished; so 
that the character of the reading has to be slightly modified, and may 
not indicate that love of light literature supposed to be indicated. Mean- 
while his general literary habits were laborious. Thus, we read in a letter 
from Rome a remarkable passage, which calls for as remarkable an expla- 
nation, and both together testify to his remarkable industry. Here is 
the passage : 

“‘T am just to-day returned from Alba, a good deal fatigued; for you 
know the Appian is somewhat tiresome. We dined at Pompey’s; he, 
indeed, was gone for a few days to his Tusculan; but, by the care of his 
Villicus, we made an admirable meal. We had the dugs of a pregnant 
sow, a peacock, a dish of thrushes, a noble scarus, just fresh from the 
Tyrrhene, and sume conchylia of the Lake, with garum sauce. We 
drank half a dozen cyathi a-piece of ancient Alban to Pholoé’s health ; 
and, after bathing, and playing an hour at ball, we mounted our essedum 
again, and proceeded up the mount to the temple.” 

And here is the explanation, as given by Mason : 

“Mr. Gray was extremely skilled in the customs of the ancient Ro- 
mans, and has catalogued, in his common-place book, their various eat- 
ables, wines, perfumes, clothes, medicines, &c., with great precision, re- 
ferring under every article to passages in the Poets and Historians, where 
their names are mentioned.” 

A man habitually occupied in minute and careful inquiries and regis- 
tries of this kind exhibits literary diligence, which goes far to justify the 
panegyric of the Rev. Mr. Temple: that Mr. Gray was perliaps the most 
learned man in Europe; that he was equally acquainted with the elegant 
and profound parts of science, not superficially, but thoroughly ; that he 
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knew every branch of history, both natural and civil; had read all the 
original historians of England, France, and Italy, and was a great anti- 
quarian ; that criticism, metaphysics, morals, politics, made a principal 
part of his plan of study; that voyages and travels of all sorts were his 
favourite amusement; and that he had a fine taste in painting, prints, 
architecture, and gardening. 

With this immense amount of reading and realised erudition, the re- 
sult, it will be said, was only a few perfect poems, and some imperfect 
fragments. These fragments, by the by, give us a higher idea of Gray’s 
powers than his completed works. The opening scenes of “ Agrippina” 
more than indicate that he might have rivalled Racine in tragedy. The 
exordium of his ethical essay on “The necessary Alliance between a good 
Form of Government and a good Jfode of Education, in order to produce 
the Happiness of Mankind,” opens admirable vistas into the extent of his 
capacity, while its title shows how intent he was on the “form” and 
“mode,” rather than on the substance of education and government. 
The sketches, which he left, also, as materials intended to be used up in 
the finished composition, are wonderfully suggestive. It is easy to per- 
ceive that, had the poem been completed, it would have equalled, perhaps 
excelled, Pope’s metrical essays. The same may be said of the “Hymn 
to Ignorance,” which shows a command of the heroic couplet equal to The 
Dunciad. Then, too, there are those glimpses of dramatic characteristics 
afforded by his Norse and Welsh lyrics, of which we should like to have 
more, and to know more. Nor let us forget his Latin poems, and trans- 
lations from the Latin, which are decidedly above criticism. The ordi- 
nary editions of his poems omit these; nor are they all to be found even in 
Mason’s “ Works and Memoirs” of the poet. Important additions will be 
found in Mitford’s Correspondence. A new standard edition, collecting 
and including all his pieces, is a manifest desideratum. 

It is now time that we should conclude these jottings-down with a few 
appropriate remarks, 

There can be no doubt that the sixteenth century opened a new cycle 
of historical experiences. Gray was not unaware of the influence of the 
reformation of our national manners : 

“ When Love could teach a monarch to be wise, 
And Gospel-light first dawned from Bullen’s eyes.” 
A great change was then working from within. It was the hidden spirit 
of man, long yearning for a vent, that struggled for manifestation and 
emancipation. Thoughts and feelings break forth in all their intensity 
and original power; but they had to make words. They knew not in 
what language they should speak,—Saxon or French, Spanish, Italian, 
or Latin,—and each writer chose his own media, more or less mixed with 
phrases from all. Elizabethan literature, therefore, presents a doubtful 
appearance. The genius displayed is decided, but the taste is uncertain. 
Recent criticism has determined that its coarseness is not immorality, 
and that its plain-speaking is good and true. Gray, in the main, held by 
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Shakespeare and Chaucer and their compeers, and, if we are to judge by 
various lapses in his letters, indulged sometimes in grossness, notwith- 
standing his general sense of refinement. It was his endeavour to avoid 
the occasional tumidity, inaccuracy, and carelessness of the earlier poets, 
and to “ beget,” even in the storm and whirlwind of his poetic passion, “a 
temperance that might give itsmoothness.” In this, to a great extent, he 
succeeded, though not to the full. His rhythm is perfect; not so his 
. rhymes, and his grammar is liable to objection. He cultivated, besides, ma- 
jestic thoughts, and affected the grandiose in language. Take, for example, 
the four or five last stanzas of the ode on “ Eton College,” and the whole of 
that to “ Adversity.” As special instances, the following may suffice : 


“On Thracia’s hills the Lord of War 
Has curbed the fury of his car, 
And dropped his thirsty lance at thy command. 
Perching on the sceptred hand 
Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feathered king, 
With ruffled plumes and flagging wing. 
Quenched in dark clouds of slumber lie 
The terror of his beak, and lightnings of his eye.” 


“ Say, has he given in vain the heavenly Muse ? 
Night, and all her sickly dews, 
Her spectres wan, and birds of boding cry, 
He gives to range the dreary sky: 
Till down the eastern cliffs afar 
Hyperion’s march they spy, and glittering shafts of war.” 


These are examples of the grandiloquent. We have those also of the 
simply dignified, and some that are disfigured by conceit. The following 
stanza on Shakespeare exemplifies the former; the next, on Milton, the 
latter, in which physical and mental blindness are confounded : 


“Far from the sun and summer-gale, 

In thy green lap was Nature’s Darling laid, 
What time, where lucid Avon strayed, 

To him the mighty Mother did unveil 

Her awful face: the dauntless Child 

Stretched forth his little arms, and smiled. 

‘This pencil take,’ she said, ‘ whose colours clear 

Richly paint the vernal year: 

Thine, too, these golden keys, immortal Boy! 

This can unlock the gates of Joy; 

Of Horror that, and thrilling Fears, 

Or ope the Sacred Source of sympathetic tears.’” 


“Nor second he, that rode sublime 
Upon the seraph-wings of Ecstacy, 
The secrets of the Abyss to spy. 
He passed the flaming bounds of Place and Time ; 
The living Throne, the sapphire blaze, 
Where angels tremble, while they gaze, 
He saw ; but blasted with excess of light, 
Closed his eyes in endless night. 
3ehold where Dryden’s less presumptuous car 
Wide o’er the fields of Glory bear 
Two Coursers of ethereal race, 
With necks in thunder clothed, and long-resounding pace.” 


This figurative and allegorical style was too fine for the readers of his 
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day ; nevertheless, with a slight exception or two, it was limited within 
the bounds of propriety. The thought it covered, rather than revealed, 
was obvious enough; it was only the language that was obscure. It 
was the dress that was too gorgeous for the wearer. It was, in fact, the 
dress mistaken for the natural form, with which, to use a scriptural 
figure, the idea was “clothed upon,” instead of expressing itself according 
to its essence. And thus it was that, as we have suggested above, or 
ought to have suggested, Gray sought to supply the want of his age, not 
seeing that the true form of a thing was the simple expression of its sub- 
stance. The public voice soon proclaimed the error of the poet, and de- 
clared his two great odes unintelligible, though grand. As we have said, 
however, their meaning, when divested of its gorgeous wrappings, was 
clear enough; it had been merely overlaid with words. There was none 
of the profundity which marks Collins’s “Ode on the Poetical Character,” 
though dealing with the same argument. Collins went back to the phi- 
losophy of Plato; Gray was content with the negative ideology of Locke, 
and never ventured beyond common sense, however fine were the phrases 
that he employed. 

And now we come to the point: the development wanted was of the 
substantial element, out of which, when developed, the form would prove 
a natural outgrowth. High poetry, in other words, has always a philo- 
sophical basis. It had in Shakespeare, in Milton, in Dante; and each of 
them found the spirit within them construct its own mould with sponta- 
neous strength and original vigour. The thought, with them, expressed 
itself, pushing its way through all difficulties of language, and sometimes 
grotesquely enough. A new philosophic basis had to be provided,— 
growing out of Locke’s sensationalism, but in the sequel transcending it. 
That basis was provided by Kant. It served for Schiller and Goethe; it 
served for Coleridge and Wordsworth; and it was reflected by Lamb, 
Lloyd, and Southey. They caught the echoes of it from afar, if they 
failed to realise complete sentences. henceforth we had a new school 
of poetry, which ultimately passed out of its purely philosophical phase 
into the religio-mystical,—in Shelley, Miss Barrett, Browning, Tennyson, 
and others of less name. Poetry, again, claims to be a kind of inspira- 
tion, and aims at revealing, or at least testifying to the presence of, mys- 
teries. The form has been daily perfecting itself in an enriched vocabu- 
lary, an accumulation of figurative resources, a plenitude of topics, and 
a moral interest beyond all former example. It abounds, only because 
“out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” Every third 
man and woman, at all educated, is poetical; writes elegant verses full 
of spiritual aspirations. Such, accordingly, is the number of works in 
verse published, that none of them sell; they strangle one another in 
the market. It would seem that every body writes poetry, and nobody 
reads it. Wordsworth for many years only read his own; perhaps the 
same happens with the smaller Wordsworths among us, whose name is 
Legion. J. A. H. 
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Captain Blazon’s Preserves. 


A True Story, m= Two Cuaprers, py Vauauan Dayretn. 





CuapTer I, 


CarTaIn BLazon was a man of tremendously ancient descent. His 
“blood was as blue as his blue frock-coat. He came from Charlemagne, 
like other well-descended people; but I am not prepared to trace every 
step from the sublime to the ridiculous. His pedigree is not in Burke ; 
but I believe it has as much right there as many other pedigrees. Like 
some other patricians, he was very much in debt, and had allowed in- 
numerable judgments to go “by default,” and executions to be issued. 
As he lived sometimes at his club, sometimes at an hotel, sometimes in 
London, but oftener in Boulogne, and had no personal goods or chattels 
wherewith to satisfy the infinite rapacity of the law, his executions were 
all Ca-Ca’s. In the terse and significant language of Cursitor Street, he 
was “ WANTED.” 

Poor Captain Blazon! Is poverty ludicrous? or why is it that so 
many heartless jests are made on debts and “duns”? Why is arrest so 
fun-inspiring that most novelists get their hero into the hands of the bailiffs 
at least once in the course of the story? When a wag calls on a brother 
wag in Ben-Israel Shechem’s sponging-house, he usually begins by ask- 
ing the turnkey or porter if Mr. is “at home.” He endeavours, 
moreover, to console his incarcerated friend by informing him, with a 
cheerful laugh, that 


“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ;” 





and when he is leaving, he will probably beg his friend, with a great air 
of seriousness, not “ to think of putting himself to the trouble of walking 
any part of the way home with him.” Dissipation and debt are the two 
things that rnin most men, and yet there are no topics upon which the 
comic writer has more indulged his wild and reckless jocosity. I am not 
going to preach a homily on my friend Blazon’s “ indebtedness” (that is 
now the word in vogue), but narrate the incident about his preserves in a 
quiet modest way, and leave the moral of the story, if it has any, to sug- 
gest itself to the sagacious reader. 

It happened to my hero to be, like myself at present, in London in 
August. The session, like the one just departed, had been a singularly 
dull one; the season, by some accident a good one, singularly short. It 
was just then, even more than now, the fashion for every one to be run- 
ning off incontinently to the Continent. Blazon, though he felt that 
among our vivacious neighbours the Gauls, or our phlegmatic kinsmen 
the Germans, he would be far safer than in his native land, had no money 
to take him abroad, and so remained in London. Here he had little 
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credit save from a too sanguine and confiding landlady, who had a pro-- 
found admiration of his stylish appearance, and a vague reverence for his 
pedigree. Moreover, he had paid her trifles on account, and he occasion- 
ally gave her orders for the theatres, supplied to him by his literary 
friends. London, after all, was the best place for him; the vigilance 
and activity of bailiffs diminish with the approach of the long vacation. 
The days are still long and light, and therefore afford good opportunities 
for captures; but by a conventional and time-honoured arrangement a 
languor comes over these dreadful bloodhounds from the kennels near 
Chancery Lane. Ben-Israel Shechem himself, who looks more like a 
bishop than a “bum,” goes down to Slowtown-super-Mare, to walk on 
the pier, and to give “tea-fights” of more than ordinary dullness to the 
other children of Judah, who are casting a “ browner horror” over their 
aquiline beaks by exposure to a hot sun, gathering “shells from year to 
year,” and sibilating their “h’s” by the sad sea waves. They are said to 
sometimes accompany the melancholy music of ocean by the soft though 
perhaps monotonous thrill of the harp peculiar to their oppressed race. 
Other “ officers,” according to their tastes and fancies, leave town for 
various sea-side places, Margate being the one they most affect; while 
those who, like Blazon and myself, are obliged to stay in town sometimes 
in autumn, lounge about in the iron cage in Ben-Israel Shechem’s spong- 
ing-house, toss for “ pots” of beer and “ goes” of gin-and-water, smoke 
pipes, abuse their employers, and mention confidentially to each other the 
numerous small cases in which they had been of late most advantage- 
ously “ squared.” 

Blazon was personally known to every one of them: to Shechem’s 
officers, to Aminadab’s officers, as also to the gentlemen who did the Ca- 
Ca business for Catchem and Lockup. He kept, however, very carefully 
out of the way of the immediate beat of these man-hunters. Chancery 
Lane was his especial aversion. Drury Lane, the Strand, and Regent 
Street were, by the advice of a venal officer, to whom he on one occasion 
presented five shillings, also scrupulously avoided. On Sunday it was safe 
to go to his club. On week-days he lounged about the West End and sub- 
urbs, and got a dinner at a friend’s wherever he could. But his acquaint- 
ances, great and small, even his friends in Government offices, and some of 
the most impecuniose of his brethren at the Rag-and-Famish, began one 
after another to leave town. Poor Blazon was left alone, not in his glory, 
but his misery. It is hard to imagine how the unhappy fellow got through 
the day. True, he was an earnest politician, and spelt through the Times 
backwards and forwards every morning as he lay in bed. He had a great 
talent for keeping his couch, and in this manner killed a good deal of 
time. He was very fond of defending this indolence by declaring to every 
friend he had, about three times a-week, that “Thomson, Jemmy Thom- 
son, sir, author of Sophonisba, wrote his ruapsody on early rising, which 
begins, 

‘Falsely luxurious, will not man arise?’ 
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in bed:” and then he would quote two or three stanzas from Hood’s 
humorous poem, “ Morning Meditations :” 
“Why from a comfortable pillow start 
To see faint flushes in the east awaken ? 
A fig, say I, for any streaky part, 
Excepting bacon. 


An early riser, Mr, Gray, has drawn,— 

Who used to haste the dewy grass among,— 

‘To meet the sun upon the upland lawn.’ 
Well !—he died young. 


So here I'll lie, my morning calls deferring, 

Till something nearer to the stroke of noon ; 

A man that’s fond precociously of stirring 
Must be a spoon.” 


I was not in town that autumn, though, hei mihi! here am I now sitting 
in a palatial club of eighteen hundred members, with only four in the 
whole house at the present moment. I am drinking iced-water; and the 
more I drink, the hotter I become. I had been in the Highlands, enjoy- 
ing some very good shooting and fishing in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Inverness. The term of my visit to my friends in Scotland was up. 
Thad an engagement to shoot partridges in Norfolk, and I managed to 
spend two days in London en route to the Hastern Counties. I wrote to 
my friend the “hard-up” captain, and suggested that on one of these 
days he should dine with me at Cremorne. I thought that this would 
solace his misery a little, and I was, moreover, very anxious to see him; 
for despite his tremendously long pedigree, and his tremendously short 
purse, I had and have a sincere regard for the gallant Blazon. 

I called for him at Gay Street, Kensington, on the day appointed, in 
my cab (a Hansom), at six p.m., and found my military friend drawing 
on a pair of tight kid-gloves, his hair and whiskers oiled and brushed 
with elaborate precision, and his countenance illumined by the brightest 
of radiant smiles. He welcomed me with a jovial heartiness of manner ; 
called me “old fellow ;” and remarked that I was a “jolly trump” to 
invite him to dine at Cremorne. He also asked me, in a jaunty manner, 
ii I could give him change for “a fiver,” and forthwith repaid me a 
sovereign which I had lent him more than a twelvemonth before, one 
Sunday morning in Pall Mall. I understood at once by his excessive 
hilarity, and the rapidity with which he had displayed his money, that 
he had been the fortunate recipient of a cheque which he had speedily 
“melted.” Whether from a relenting uncle, an elder brother, or an in- 
cipient and inexperienced bill-discounter, I could not guess, and did not, 
of course, venture to ask. He was evidently extremely anxious that I 
Should display some curiosity on the subject; but as I knew he would 
tell all to me sooner or later, I would not ask a question, and rather 
amused myself by anticipating when and how he would commence the 
confidential revelation. I never knew a man of so mercurial a tempera- 
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ment. THe was not the calm philosopher who, poor or rich, is tranquil 
whether Fortune smiles or frowns. He was not the jolly sort of dog who 
can make himself happy on the principle of 


“ Quid sit futurum cras, fuge querere,” 


if he has six or eight shillings in his pocket to supply his dinner and the 
post-prandial “ tumbler.” He was in the lowest depths of dejection when 
he was suffering from what the Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli has called 
the “ignoble melaucholy that arises from pecuniary embarrassment;” and 
with five or ten pounds in his purse, he was the most light-hearted frolic- 
some lad of six-and-thirty that I, with all my experience, ever saw. With 
that supply of “the ready” about him, his views of life were magnificent 
and imperial. He would answer advertisements in the Zimes about shoot- 
ing-boxes, moors, and “ good fishing.” He would immediately invest in 
a bouquet for his landlady, fruit, cigars, and tight kid-gloves for himself. 
He would ask the first friend he met to come and dine with him at his 
club; and his greatest delight was to lend a sovereign to some one from 
whom he in his moments of necessity had borrowed, and who he knew 
would restore the small loan with great punctuality. 

I ordered as good a dinner as was to be got; had a bottle of cham- 
pagne iced, ordered some dessert, knowing Blazon’s passion for fruit; 
and after we had lounged about the gardens, we commenced the banquet, 
and did ample justice to it. I was passing the second bottle of claret to 
my guest just as he was helping himself simultaneously to some grapes 
and a peach, when he said, in a loud and confident manner— 

“ Dayrell, old fellow, I am in deuced good spirits. Here’s your health, 
old boy.” 

I bowed profoundly, and drank His in return. 

“T received a jolly nice cheque on Coutts’s this morning,” he added. 

“A very pleasant proceeding that,” I suggested. 

“JT should think it was,” said Blazon ; “ but how do you suppose I got 
it?” 

“T have not the remotest notion,” I replied, “ unless Tommy Newton 
has been discounting a little paper for you.” 

“Confound Tommy,” said the Captain, “and his ‘shixty per cent— 
shelp his God.’ No, not a bit of it. Til tell you.” 

And he filled his glass, and proceeded the moment I had replenished 
mine. 

“You see,” he said, “ when I was a small boy, I was great friends 
with a cousin of mine, female cousin—name Jemima, Jemima Blazon— 
not the least like me, of course, but very plain. She used to lend me her 
pocket-money when she was staying at my father’s house in the holidays; 
and she was very fond of drawing the family coat-of-arms upon sheets of 
paper of all sizes, and of colouring them with every manner of colour 
under the sun. She was a jolly, nice, good-natured, ugly girl, and loved 
me to distraction. She is three years older than I am, and when she 
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came of age inherited thirty thousand pounds, and had expectations still 
to be realised. If I had not been an infernal fool, I should have married 
her, instead of going to India and burning out my liver, and destroying 
my complexion. But I thought her deuced plain; and accustomed to 
her as a playfellow and a relative, I could not dream of any love-making 
with Jemima. She would not, however, give up the notion of it. She 
all but proposed to me half a dozen times; corresponded with me, that 
is, wrote three long letters to my one, the whole time I was in India; 
and was very kind and attentive to me when I came home ill, and 
went on a visit to her father’s house in Ireland. Well, I could not 
manage it somehow or other, though she had lent me money time after 
time. Then, by Jove, sir, she heard in some cursed roundabout way of 
that awkward affair,—that d—d entanglement I got into,— and she 
heard of my debts, and of my ‘keeping dark,’ and I am afraid gave 
me up as a mauvais sujet altogether. What could she do with a poor 
cousin who was a scapegrace, and who had not the sense to marry even 
an ugly cousin who was rich and in love with him? I never heard from 
her for years. She refused some half-dozen half-pay officers, and two Irish 
barristers, who wanted her money; and ultimately enraged her father, 
mother, sisters, and myself, by blotting our escutcheon (you know we are 
of very ancient descent) by a matrimonial alliance with a good-looking 
young gin-distiller at Liverpool. She entered into the holy estate of 
wedlock, which, among others, is intended, as the marriage-service says, 
‘for the procreation of children,’ just three years ago, at the somewhat 
mature age of thirty-seven, and for more than two years there was no 
prospect of Providence blessing with offspring her union with the Lanca- 
shire plebeian. About a year ago I recommenced a correspondence with 
her, for obvious reasons putting my pride in my pocket, in which there is 
usually plenty of room for it or any thing else, and, strong believer in 
‘blood’ as I am, I actually had the gin-distiller to dine with me at the 
club. You may imagine how delighted Jemima was by this condescen- 
sion on my part, seeing that her parents and sisters had all cut her 
dead. Well, they’ve asked me down twice to see them; but unluckily 
the first time I was in Ben-Israel Shechem’s sponging-house, and the 
second time in ‘the Bench.’ About two months ago, to the great delec- 
tation of the gin-distiller John Podgers, and to the still greater delight 
of Jemima Podgers his wife, a man-child was born unto them; and 
having flourished, and thrived, and been one of the most remarkable 
babies ever known, is to be duly named after me, Roderick Augustus 
Blazon Podgers, and is to be christened, when I am to visit my cousin, 
and enter on my sponsorial duties, next month. Now, you know that I 
have a knack of writing poetry; and, though the editors of the London 
magazines don’t seem to care about my verses, I have penned some lines 
in albums that have been very much admired, and I once regularly con- 
tributed to an. Indian newspaper.” (Here he helped himself to claret, 
and I did the same.) ‘“ Well,” Le resumed, “ when John Podgers, gin- 
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distiller, wrote to me to inform me of the pleasing proof which his spouse 
had given of the love she bore to her lord and master, it occurred to me 
that it would be an admirable occasion for wooing the muse, and inditing 
a few congratulatory verses. Will you allow me to recite them to you?” 

(He filled his glass again with claret, and ate a slice of pine-apple, 
while I expressed the delight I should experience in hearing the lucu- 
bration. He then took a sheet of paper from an envelope and proceeded.) 

The only line that I can remember in the poem, which consisted of 

more than a hundred, was : 
“ Hail, beauteous babe !”” 
It is not a very striking one; but I can call to mind no other, so I sup- 
pose they were less striking. I recollect that there were some turgid 
allusions to the magnificence of the origin of.the mother’s family, and 
that, in one couplet of unusual grandeur, the word “ diapason” rhymed 
to “ Blazon.” 

“How do you like that?” he asked with much confidence, at the 
conclusion of the recital. 

I expressed my satisfaction and delight. 

“T don’t know,” he remarked, getting rather jovial from the effects of 
the claret, “whether you like poetry, whether you care for poetry, or 
whether you know any thing about poetry; but my sister says they are 
as good as any thing in Byron, and Podgers says they are better. Now 
I don’t know whether they are good or bad; but I’ll tell you what, Day- 
tell, few poets have ever been so well paid for their verses. Walter Scott, 
whom Byron called ‘ Apollo’s venal son,’ got half-a-crown a line; but 
my remuneration has been on a higher scale. I got a cheque this morn- 
ing, in a letter from my fair cousin Jemima, for forty-two pounds, with 
a very civil message from her husband, saying that ‘ he and his dear wife’ 
knew that I was passionately fond of shooting; and not having any at 
Liverpool, they trusted I could get some in the neighbourhood of London, 
and amuse myself during the remainder of the autumn. Very thought- 
ful !—was it not ?” 

“Well,” said I, “ you are certainly a very lucky fellow ; but if you 
begin paying off every body as you did me two hours ago, you'll have no 
cash left for the shooting.” 

He replied with much animation, “ Not another ‘ mag,’ not another 
‘brown’ will a single soul get. The friends to whom I owe money are 
all out of town. My landlady says she can wait; and as to bill-dis- 
counters or tradesmen, they are utterly unworthy of one moment's serious 
consideration. Not another stiver leaves my pocket. It would not be 
honourable to my cousin and Podgers to use the money meant for shoot- 
ing for other purposes.” 

“What have you done about it ?” I asked. 

“ Got some stunning partridge-shooting in Blankshire. Good cheap 
lodgings in a farm-house, and shooting over a lot of turnips and grass 
and some covers for September and October, also a few pheasants. In 
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November I have some bills coming due, and I shall go over to Bou- 
logne for a few weeks. I want you, when you've got tired of killing 
birds in Norfolk, to come to me for a week. I can give you a capital bed- 
room and good comfortable fare; and you know that I can brew punch.” 

I readily assented to visit him, and shoot over his preserves. We 
finished the claret and the fruit, lighted our cigars, and sat down in the 
garden and watched the “ pretty horse-breakers,” and the fools who are 
pleased to be seen with them walking, with the dreary monotony of a 
mule at a well, round and round the eternal platform at Cremorne. The 
shopboys of London, in the absence of their employers, who had gone to the 
sea-side, or ‘up the Rhine,” had thronged to the gardens, and perhaps 
“ frished the till” to carry out some long-cherished scheme of Sybaritic 
enjoyment. , 

“ They—these ‘cads,’ I mean—won’t even leave us our vices,” said 
Blazon, with a contemptuous sneer. 

After this outburst of aristocratic arrogance, I suggested the expe- 
diency of our leaving the “cad” in his glory by taking a ‘“‘ Hansom” to 
London. I dropped Blazon at his lodgings, raving about his pedigree 
and his past poverty, and I drove on to the Temple. 


Cuapter II. 


In two days I was in Norfolk, where the sport was excellent; and in 
a few days my gallant and well-descended friend had taken up a strong 
position at the farm-house in Blankshire, and, I understand, gave himself 
all the airs of a territorial aristocrat. He trod the ground as if his name 
was Blazon, and his foot was on his native heath. His manner towards the 
farmer and his family, especially the young ladies, was that of high chival- 
rous courtesy, with a gentle admixture of condescension. His particular 
mania was a constant suspicion that “ cads’’ were poaching over his wide 
acres. He was remarkably popular, for he walked with the farmer’s 
family to church in tight kid-gloves every Sunday morning. He was not 
a man of a religious, theological, or devout turn of mind; but he thought 
that a gentleman of ancient descent ought to set a good example to those 
in humbler positions in life, who could not boast of stemmata and coat- 
armour. He would sometimes, however, leave church under the pretence 
of a fictitious bleeding at the nose, because he imagined that he heard 
guns being fired over the “ wide acres.” He once persuaded the farmer 
to accompany him, and they hunted the whole place for poachers, but in 
vain. The birds were scarce and rather wild for the commencement of 
the season. Blazon attributed all this to poachers, and seriously remon- 
strated every evening with the farmer on his want of vigilance. The 
good terms which he maintained with the young ladies prevented any 
actual outbreak with his host, though they used to wax rather warm ; but 
as the fair farmeresses admired captains, and the captain wrote verses in 
their albums, and flirted with them in the back garden and orchard, 
where he copiously devoured fruit, they insisted to their futher that he 
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was “a most delightful man ;” that if it were not for his complexion he 
would be very handsome; and they expressed their entire sympathy with 
the captain on the vexed question of the insufficient preservation of game 
on Field Farm, Blankshire. 

Tjoined the fascinating half-pay warrior in the third week in September, 
and as I had had my fill of partridge slaughter in Norfolk, I did not join 
him in his lamentations over the scarcity or the wildness of the birds on 
his “ preserves,” but remained perfectly contented with the beauty of the 
surrounding landscape, the charms of the fair nymphs of the farm-house, 
and the excellence of the gin-punch which Blazon nightly brewed. By 
the help of some of the neighbours we got up a pic-nic, which was highly 
successful, and where there was, of course, the usual amount of eating, 
drinking, singing, dancing, and flirting. We could not persuade Blazon 
to go, until the farmer agreed to remain at home and look after the pre- 
serves. This arrangement was not wholly unpleasing to the beauties of 
the farm-house, who escaped thereby the gubernatorial vigilance. They 
were very well-behaved, modest girls, endowed with only the average 
feminine love of flirting. They were not, moreover, wanting in filial 
affection ; but as their mother had died when they were young, they had 
been a good deal accustomed to take care of themselves. We all love 
liberty, and we like to be intrusted with management and custody of our- 
selves. 

One night Blazon woke me, when I was sleeping tranquilly but heavily 
after the gin-punch ; declared that he heard guns in the adjoining turnip- 
field, and besought me to join him in pursuit of the poachers. I got up, 
lit my pipe, and listened at the window; but as we heard no more guns, 
and I knew his mania, I firmly refused to join him in a nocturnal expedi- 
tion against the marauding “cad.” Even the farmer declined to accom- 
pany him, at which he was much incensed; and the young ladies com- 
plained next morning, with mock-seriousness, of the ruthless manner in 
which he had disturbed their slumbers by slamming the front door. Of 
course he caught no poachers—but only a severe cold. 

Two mornings after this, we were standing in the orchard, eating 
apples, and chatting to Adela, Blanche, and Emily, when the suspicious 
captain started, and certainly for some reason, for we all heard the report 
of a gun not many hundred yards off. We all looked in the direc- 
tion whence the noise came, but a high ‘hedge completely obstructed the 
view. With the strength and agility of our kinsman the gorilla, Blazon 
leaped into an apple-tree, climbed up sufficiently high to see over the 
hedge, and instantly sprang down again. 

“Miss Brown,” said Blazon, pale with rage and excitement, “I am 
sure your father cannot have given any one leave to shoot over his farms 
while I am here.” 

“Certainly not, Captain Blazon,” said the young lady. 

“ Well, then, by heaven, Dayrell, here these infernal poachers are at 
last! Let’s run out and collar them.” 
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He started off rapidly, and I followed him. We dashed through the 
house, and, without arming ourselves with sticks or guns, ran across the 
farm-yard to the turnip-field where they stood, and where one was lei- 
surely loading a single barrel of the most antique appearance. We were 
immensely astonished to see that they made no attempt to escape. We 
therefore slackened our pace, and I explained to Blazon that there must 
be some mistake, and that these two gentlemen must be unconsciously 
trespassing. 

“Not a bit of it,” cried the infuriated descendant of Charlemagne ; 
“it’s like their d—d impudence. They think because I only hire these 
preserves, and don’t buy the land, or take it by the sword, as my ances- 
tors would have done, that therefore they shall do as they please—the 
howling cads. I'll show them.” 

By this time we were getting close to the two poachers, and the im- 
petuous Blazon strode up to them with an air of injury and revenge. 

“What do you mean by this infernal cheek?” said he. “ Are you 
aware that these are my preserves ?” 

“ Whose preserves ?” said one of the men, in rather a sceptical, if not 
a contemptuous tone. 

“ Mine, cad,” roared Blazon,—‘“ mine! I am Roderick Augustus 
Blazon! That’s my name, cad.” 

“ Just the very gentleman we want,” said the tall man with the gun. 
“You remember me, Captain Blazon, don’t you? Why, lor’ bless you, 
I took you once on the steps of the club, just as you were coming out, 
one evening. You remember me.” 

Blazon gave a most sickly and uncemfortable look of partial recogni- 
tion. Meanwhile, the short man without the gun had produced a writ of 
Ca-Ca, by which Captain Roderick Augustus Blazon was delivered up 
to the custody of the high sheriff of Blankshire; and off to Blanktown 
Castle he must undoubtedly go. One man was one of Ben-Israel She- 
chem’s officers, who had been sent down to identify my friend, and the 
other was a Blankshire officer, who came to effect the capture. Some 
gossiping idiot in London had mentioned the captain’s preserves, and 
some treacherous snob had carried the news to Shechem’s sponging-house. 

My poor friend was accustomed to personal arrest. He had been taken 
on a dozen previous occasions: in theatres, coming out of clubs, in bil- 
liard-rooms ; and once as he was going to call on the only bishop he knew, 
in Eaton Square. But this capture was peculiarly annoying. He must 
leave his shooting and the young ladies, which was unsatisfactory; and 
they would know the cause, which was ignominious. This latter evil, 
however, we avoided. By a shallow fiction the beauties of the farm were 
persuaded that Blazon and I, for I went with him to Blanktown, were 
called away by some business, and that the poachers were friends who 
had endeavoured to speedily attract our attention by the discharge of the 
gun. Blazon packed a few things and took them with him; and with 
the sanguine temperament of many an embarrassed man, imagined that 
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he would very shortly be restored to his preserves, though how his libera- 
tion was to be effected he had not the remotest idea. The amount for 
which he was taken was a large one, and there were numerous “ detainers” 
lodged the moment he was in durance vile. It was useless, therefore, for 
me to attempt to assist him beyond a small loan, to prevent a gentleman 
whose ancestors had worn coat-armour from undergoing unnecessary de- 
gradation. I left him snugly housed in Blanktown Castle. 

* * * * * 

That arrest was the best thing that ever happened to my aristocratic 
friend. His wealthy brother-in-law and sister, in consequence of the 
“ affecting copy of werses,’ and their desire that their author should be 
at the christening of their child, engaged the services of a clever attor- 
ney, who prepared a schedule, filed a petition, and brought Blazon’s 
creditors to their senses in a very short time. They accepted three-and- 
sixpence in the pound, rather than drive their patrician debtor through 
the Insolvent Court at a loss to themselves; and seeing that they were 
all of them rapacious West End tradesmen of the worst sort, and even 
more rapacious bill-discounters, they really got more than they deserved. 
Blazon was set perfectly straight in the world. He procured in the City, 
through the influence of the once despised Podgers, a secretaryship to a 
company, in which the pay was remunerative and the work easy, and the 
gallant half-pay captain is now one of the steadiest and most punctual of 
mercantile men. 

He had “ the preserves” at the farm three years running, and in the 
fourth autumn he led to the hymeneal altar Adela, eldest daughter of 
John Brown. It is not three months ago that I was at the christening 
of their first-born, who was named Dayrell Roderick Fitzbattleaxe-Bois- 
gilbert Blazon. 
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Cotton. 


Tr would be to cast a doubt on the justice of God’s moral government, 
were the postulate to be assumed and credited, that a decree morally 
right could be, to a body politic politically wrong, to particular members 
ofa body politic inexpedient. Assumed as an abstract topic of debate, the 
converse would be almost universally accepted. Some individuals of ec- 
centric and paradoxical minds might perhaps demur; but the dissent of 
such would not affect the general verdict. 

So much for an abstraction. Apply the dogma to some specific case, 
and the result is different. In the abstract, you and I both agree that it 
is good for punishment to follow offences. You and I detest murder, and 
—not disapproving of death-punishment—complacently admit that, a 
murderer caught, tried, and guilt brought home to him, it were well that 
he should hang. “The world’s moral government demands the sacri- 
fice,” would be the burden of our argument. ‘ What matter that indi- 
vidual hearts break so that social justice be done?” 

O Social Stoic, O Rhadamanthus, O man inflexibly just! let the de- 
linquent be near and dear to you,—by ties of blood or affection allied to 
you,—how then stands the case? Who amongst us would give up to 
the gallows his child, his sister or brother, his parent or his wife, even to 
save whole nations from murder? Fat justitia ruat caelum is a very 
fine maxim, so long as it does not come personally home to us. The 
King of Spain—though demurring to the inconvenience of a penitential 
journey to the shrine of St. Jago—was quite ready to decree the burning 
of any number of Jews. . 

“ Says the king, ‘ That'll do. 
Pooh! pooh !—burn a Jew? 
Burn half a score Jews—burn a dozen—burn two. 
Your grace, it’s a match! 
Burn all you can catch, 
Men, women, and children—Pooh! pooh!—great and small— 
Old clothes—slippers—sealing-wax—Pooh !—burn them all.’” 

Abstract justice! No mortal can define it; no human mind can rise 
to a full comprehension of it. People who banish from their vocabulary 
the word ‘expediency,’ professing to be guided wholly by considerations 
of abstract right and wrong, lay themselves open to a delusion and a 
snare; they solicit that child of the great father of lies—mute though 
yet a liar—ZHypocrisy. Abstract justice! That mortal is blinded by his 
own conceits who believes he can attain to the comprehension of it. Nota 
discovery of to-day this :—the knowledge was many years ago vouchsafed 
to Plato.. Some may here call to mind a smartish debate in Plato’s 
“Republic,” alleged to have ensued between Socrates, Cephalus, Pole- 
marchus, Thrasymachus the Chalcedonian, and others less important, 
concerning this very matter,—the meaning of abstract justice. Cepha- 
lus,—a very rich man, as it would seem,—being drawn out by Socrates 
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to speak concerning the relative advantages and disadvantages of wealth, 
testifies that the greatest advantage of money, to his seeming, is the 
power it gives of making restitution to those who may have been wronged ; 
enabling the fortunate possessor of it, before death, to do justice. Cepha- 
lus, poor old gentleman, seems to have been indulging himself with the 
solace—common enough to-day—of purchasing selfish comfort, and taking 
credit for the dispensation of unselfish benefit. He confesses to gloomy 
thoughts of making that Stygian voyage into Hades; old Charon twit- 
ting him with the memory of offences uncondoned. He explains to 
Socrates how extremely unpleasant it must be for poor devils to go wan- 
dering about on those sad shores; suffering—for what do you suppose? 
That they had not been blessed on earth with the means to make restitu- 
tion unto every body they had wronged. So it is evident to you and to 
me, that Cephalus had he been living now, would have made an excel- 
lent police-magistrate : his leading notion being, that money could atone for 
all wrongs. Bravo, Cephalus! Had Socrates not been intent on fun with 
you on other ground, he would have got amusement out of you on this. 
Socrates is represented as asking you to define the meaning of abstract jus- 
tice; and a very pretty mess you made of it, as the reader of the “ Republic” 
will remember :—and people nowadays make a very pretty mess of it when 
they profess to be guided in all things by considerations of abstract justice. 

O man and brother! you know Exeter Hall, you know of Negro 
slavery. Abstractedly, you and I don’t approve of material slavery; be 
it black, be it white. You and I would be glad to abolish it: mais 
diable quoi faire? “What to do?” mildly interposes Tabitha (a female 
friend). “Thee must not consume slave-produce. I, for example, never 
consume slave-grown sugar.” 

Hypocrisy ! friend Tabitha. I grieve to say it. You think you have 
made a sacrifice. Error. You have eaten sugar, though as it seems to 
you, not slave-grown. Had all sugar been slave- grown, friend Tabitha, 
what then? Would you have gone without sugar? “I would.” Ex- 
cellent! but would all who have wept over Negro wrongs, vowing slavery 
a curse,—would the major portion of them? Tabitha is silent. 

It is not sugar that will enable us to carry out the speculation to its 
limits. Cotton’s the thing; and here, before going further, let some of 
us get out our pocket- handkerchiefs; let others spread their fans, or 
whatever convenient thing may be at hand for hiding blushes. Blush 
we must most of us, I think, for our long-nurtured hypocrisy. 

“ Let justice be done though stars full, and falling burn us.” Ladies, 
that is a free but true rendering of the proverb whence—as a text—we 
start. Negro slavery being an injustice, it ought to be abolished. You 
agree? Then I say, “ Good people, abolish it. Tears there have been 
enough, and regrets unavailing. Reproaches launched against the slave- 
holding states there have been enough. Of meddlesome interference 
there has been more than enough; for any good it has done. But the 
thing has never yet been done that, being done, would have destroyed 
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American Negro slavery root and branch, never to be reinstated: viz. to 
place cotton under an interdict; ceasing to manufacture it.” ‘ Unrea- 
sonable,” you say. Unreasonable or not, it accords with the text we 
started with, and even if actually carried into practice, would breed a 
calamity somewhat less than that of forcing stars from their spheres. 
About five millions of individuals in these isles are dependent for their 
subsistence—more or less directly—on American slave-grown cotton: the 
latter produced by the labours of about 4,000,000 of Negro slaves. If 
every British philanthropist who has clamoured for the immediate aboli- 
tion of American slavery at whatever cost, could have summoned resolu- 
tion enough to disuse cotton wholly, to still the British cotton-factories, 
then American cotton culture must have been paralysed, and American 
Negro slavery would have ceased to be remunerative. You point to the 
inconvenience of absolutely doing without a material so necessary as cot- 
ton. Softly! the “ fiat justitia” apophthegm admits of no such plea as 
inconvenience. You say, “ It would be preposterously wicked to ruin five 
millions of Britons outright.” A Southern statesman retorting might say, 
“Tt is preposterously hypocritical of you British to go on clamouring for 
our cotton, whilst you stigmatise the peculiar domestic institution under 
which alone we are able to produce it : itis preposterously unreasonable to 
expect us to alienate from our families the chattels so necessary to our ex- 
istence, a form of property bequeathed—do not forget—by the old country.” 

Lest it be imagined that in this way of putting the case too great 
importance is given to the American source of cotton-supply, be the fact 
briefly noted that in a region of the Southern States comprising an area 
of some 4,000,000 of statute acres,—about the area of Yorkshire, that is 
to say,—is grown at least seventy-five per cent of the entire cotton 
brought to this country for manufacture. Nor is the preponderance one 
of mere quantity. Most of the American-grown cotton is better than 
any other: the renowned Sea-Island cotton immeasurably, so to speak, 
better. This excellence depends to some extent on peculiarities of soil 
and climate; but not in so high a degree as is commonly imagined. 
Since the American difficulties began, much natural uneasiness has pre- 
vailed in this country in regard to the means of future cotton-supply. If 
the “ fiat justitia” motto be destined to prevail, according to the Exeter- 
Hall interpretation of it, American slaves will be manumitted of course; 
and if then cotton be grown in the Southern States, its growth will have 
to be accomplished under a totally new labour organisation. The fact 
seems definitively established that the white man’s constitution will not 
tolerate the climatic trials of the cotton states for six months out of the 
twelve. Looking at the elements of population as they exist in the 
Southern States, the possibility of cotton cultivation there will be con- 
tingent on the possibility of a Negro free population doing that which a 
Negro free population has never yet been known to do, labour systema- 
tically and continuously. Perhaps no continuous labour, in any country 
or by any race, ever did take place, or ever will take place, save under 
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the compulsion of some sort of slavery :—‘forced servitude’ is the South- 
country euphemism, I believe. Civilised workers,—how much continuous 
systematic work could be got out of you save under the compulsion of 
forced servitude? Grown out of babyhood and sent to school, a forced 
servitude awaits us all for a season, not dissimilar to that which is the fate 
of Sambo his whole life long. Passing out of boy’s estate and launched 
upon the world, we find our masters multiplied, and their biddings more 
imperious. Have you a small patrimony? is your door wolf-proof? If 
so, all the better; still for all that you do not escape the slavery which is 
the doom of mankind. © Alighting upon the threshold of your manhood, 
first comes Cupid :—the master of many slaves. Conjuring the lineaments 
of some fair Laura or Aurora, he sets you your first task: bidding you 
win her. Then flapping those purple wings of his, he straightway 
vanishes, beckoning to his drivers. Looking about, you see them. 
Yonder is Ambition with a tremendous cow-hide ; and yonder Pride: his 
cousins Envy, Hatred, and Malice not far away. Gird yourself up for 
work, my friend; you needs must do it, for you are enslaved. 

And when fair Laura or Aurora is won at last, you give—as a wise 
man said long ago—a hostage to Fortune. Remorselessly your masters 
whip you on to do a daily labour. Farther we need not scan each dawn- 
ing phase of civilised forced servitude. Contemplate it as you will, the 
same result comes out. Work! is the fiat; and people who stupidly 
run from the unembodied taskmasters of civilisation, are very likely 
to come under the more material dominion of buffalo-hide and cow- 
skin. The Negro’s warmest advocate could hardly dispute the fact, 
that—the means of immediate subsistence provided for, and some small 
show of barbaric finery attained —Sambo works no longer. Thus it 
happens that, left to himself, he is a profitless citizen. Not even Cupid 
can fire the Negro with ambition, or stimulate him to the winning of 
wealth through labour. Contemning the white man’s masters, he tempt- 
ingly solicits the white man to become their deputy. The climate of 
the cotton states is totally unadapted to the prolonged exercise of white 
labour: of this no doubt. By whom, then (slavery abolished), is cot- 
ton to be cultivated in the South? Were the slaves manumitted, they 
could not in the Southern States be quite as idle as the Negroes of our 
own West-Indian colonies :—the climate would not quite admit of it. 
That they would do their best to do their minimum, nobody conversant 
with the Negro character doubts:—a scheme of labour but little accordant 
with the cotton wants of Liverpool and Manchester. Cotton-producers 
will have to remember — acting up to the remembrance—that in the con- 
test they enter upon it is a contest of hand-labour against steam-labour. 
The whirling machinery of Cottonopolis brooks no delay. Five millions 
of British, depending upon it for their bread, cannot be at the mercy of 
people who, when in lazy mood, cease working altogether. Britons engaged 
in the cotton-trade contribute more than twelve millions sterling to the 
public revenue,—about a fourth part of the same :—not a sum to be trifled 
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with. And when we consider that the area of the British cotton-factories 
only amounts to the one-hundredth of the entire area of the United King- 
dom, the importance of this interest will be still further evidenced. 

Of late—since American troubles have caused the future prospects of 
cotton to be so much diseussed—one common error has vitiated almost every 
debate on this material. The production of cotton has been treated as if it 
were a result determinable by climate, and climate alone. So far is this as- 
sumption from being tenable, that very few tropical or sub-tropical regions 
arewithout cotton, as an indigenous product. Nor need we go out of Europe 
to find a region capable of producing cotton. Along the littoral belt of 
Andalusia it flourishes admirably, in company with the sugar-cane; both 
imported by the Saracens. It is grown, too, in Sicily and Southern Italy. 
Capability of soil and climate are far from satisfying the whole conditions 
of cotton supply. Between the raw cotton-wool and cotton fit to be 
wrought into yarn, there is about as much difference as between sugar- 
cane and sugar. At every stage of its growth the cotton-shrub demands 
solicitude; but when the pods have ripened and burst, neglect is ruin. 
They must be plucked at once, or they spoil: nor when gathered is the 
crop secure. Cotton is, in some sense, a manufactured article, whilst yet 
in the place of its growth. Firstly, the seeds have to be extracted from 
the wool by appropriate machinery ; differing according to the nature of 
the cotton. The seed teems with oil: which, oozing out, would soon unfit 
the wool for all civilised industrial purposes. The seed being separated, 
the wool has to be pressed and packed. This is best accomplished by 
hydrostatic force; just as hay in this country is pressed and packed for 
exportation. It is in the highest degree important that no dirt be per- 
mitted to mingle with the cotton. Dirt not only intrinsically deteriorates 
the staple, but is ruinous to machinery. Packing accomplished, means of 
ready transit have to be secured; or the most favourable climate and soil, 
the most unflagging labour, will have gone for nothing. A bulky article, 
cotton is not to be profitably transported on horse or mule back; nay, 
even the facilities of good roads and good carriage hardly meet the 
necessities of the case. If river-courses be absent,—nature’s noblest high- 
ways,—man must find compensation in canals and railroads. A glance at 
the map of North America will disclose the transcendent grandeur and 
excellence of the river communication throughout that continent. In the 
whole world its equal cannot be found ; wherefore, although the soil and 
climate of the Southern States as regards cotton are not—on the whole— 
superior to what obtains in many other regions, the facilities of river-com- 
munication present enormous advantages to begin with; and these, com- 
bined with the circumstance of a sufficient agricultural population, bound 
to fixed labour under the thraldom of slavery, give North America the 
lead in all that concerns the supply of cotton. If, as the result of present 
commotions, or otherwise, the cotton-lands of America should go out of 
culture, or—what practically would be just as bad—ifno reliance could be 
placed on the continuity of American cotton-supply, then—the fortunes 
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and prosperity, if not the very life, of five millions of British depending 
on the issue—the problem whence to obtain cotton would be pressed on- 
ward to an attempted solution more strenuously than heretofore. A suf- 
ficient population addicted to agriculture, and not insensible to the influ- 
ences which make civilised men forced labourers,—this is a condition in the 
highest degree necessary ; however excellent the climate and the soil. Se- 
condly, the conditions of successful cotton produce involve machinery, and 
local means of keeping in order and repairing machinery. Lastly, ready 
means of intercommunication for bulky goods. Conditions of this kind, 
where they do not exist, cannot be extemporised. Of all people, the 
Chinese seem best adapted to do, under the impulse of money greed, 
that varied labour which the Negro race has been driven to do by 
force. Chinese Coolies have even begun to oust the Negro in Cuba. 
Chinese Coolies some look forward to as being the race most likely to 
supplant the Negro in the cotton states of America. A wild notion this, 
it seems, and not to be soon realised. What this country wants—what 
the five millions of Britons dependent on cotton want—is the immediate 
discovery and utilisation of a cotton field possessing all the concomitants 
fitted to make it commercially available. The required area is small, as we 
have seen,—four millions of acres only,—another Yorkshire. The empire 
upon the broad expanse of which the sun never sets has proper climatic 
spots in plenty, but cannot extemporise canals or railroads ; cannot sud- 
denly alter the habits and traditions of a people. The Manchester Cotton 
Supply Association and Exeter Hall have considerable hopes of Africa as 
a cotton-producing region. Africa indeed can grow cotton, good cotton : 
and if the Africans were industrious like the Chinese, the hopes of the 
Cotton Supply Association and Exeter Hall would be realised. Ay, and 
a higher aspiration than cotton would be satisfied. The middle passage 
with its horrors would cease; Negro slavery, under the white man at 
least, would be extinguished : the position being evident, that when in 
Africa men’s home-labour rises to a higher value than men’s flesh for 
exportation, Negro kings will no longer forward their subjects and their 
enemies to barracoons for shipment and exportation. All circumstances 
regarded, perhaps India is the most promising future field of cotton-sup- 
ply. Had this Government done its duty by India long ago, Manchester 
would not at this time be so dependent as she is upon the revolted states 
of North America. Not only is cotton indigenous to India, but from time 
immemorial it has been wrought there into fabrics of exquisite delicacy : 
—fabrics which Manchester, despite her mechanical resources, has never 
yet equalled. Some of the Dacca muslins, if laid upon the ground whilst 
dew is falling, can no longer be distinguished, so exquisite is their trans- 
parency. ‘The quaint old Tavernier long ago bore testimony to the ex- 
quisite fineness of certain India muslins. ‘“ At Seconge, in the province 
of Malwa,” says he, “ there is made a sort of calicut so fine, that when a 
man puts it on his skin shall appear as plainly through it as if he was 
quite naked ; but the merchants are not permitted to transport t, for the 
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governor is obliged to send it all to the Great Mogul’s seraglio and the 
principal lords of the court, to make the sultanesses and noblemen’s wives 
shifts, and garments for the hot weather; and the king and the lords do 
take great pleasure to behold them in these shifts, and see them dance 
with nothing else upon them.”* With much show of reason, therefore, 
might an English writer of the 17th century—remonstrating against the 
admission of India muslins, for which he says the high price of thirty 
shillings a yard was paid—call these beautiful fabrics “only the shadow 
of a commodity ;” and very pretty and appropriate is that Oriental hyper- 
bole, “ woven wind,” applied to the Dacca muslins. In mere delicacy of 
thread our steam machinery enables us to spin cotton finer than the hand- 
labour of India. At the Exhibition of All Nations, in 1851, specimens of 
cotton-thread were shown, 960 yards of which were spun out of a single 
grain-weight of cotton. At this rate, a little over a pound and a tenth of 
cotton would have furnished yards enough to gird the earth, and seventy- 
one pounds and one-seventh enough to reach from our planet to the 
moon. The finest Indian yarn is not so fine as this. No cotton-yarn of 
such attenuity as this can be machine or hand woven. In the quality of 
evenness, machine-spun cotton-yarn is superior to hand-spun material, 
but it is devoid of a certain semi-transparency which contributes to the 
beauty of Indian muslin. Machine-spun cotton is more twisted than the 
hand-spun material ; hence a certain opacity. 

Very ancient are cotton fabrics. They can be proved to have been 
known in India more than five hundred years B.c.; and by the time of 
Alexander’s Indian conquests, three hundred and odd years before the 
Christian era, the Hindoos had not only acquired the arts of cotton 
weaving and spinning, but also cotton-printing. When Nearchus, Alex- 
ander’s admiral, in 827 3.c., descended the Indus and navigated the 
coast of Persia as far as the River Tigris, he saw the Indians in “ linen” 
garments, the substance whereof “grows upon trees;” thus testifies 
Arrian, in whose history the narrative of Alexander’s admiral is pre- 
served. “This tree-wool,” the historian goes on to state, is indeed flax, or 
rather something much whiter and finer than flax. “They wear shirts 
of the same,” says he, ‘“‘which reach down to the middle of their legs, and 
veils which cover their head and great part of their shoulders.” Nearchus, 
moreover, did not fail to notice the beautifully-flowered cotton fabrics of 
India, their owddvas eiavOeis (chintzes, I suppose, the modern name will 
be). Fancy Porus, worthy antagonist of the great Alexander, clad and 
fighting in chintzes! In Strabo’s time (he died s.p. 25) cotton grew, 
and cotton cloths were manufactured in Susiana, a province of Persia, at 
the head of the Persian Gulf. In Pliny’s time (he lived fifty years later 
than Strabo) the cotton manufacture had extended to Egypt; for, “in 
Upper Egypt,” says he, “towards Arabia, there grows a shrub which 
some call gossypium, and others xylon, from which the stuffs are made 





* Dr. Harris's Collection of Voyages and Travels, vol. i. p. 829. 
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that we call zylina. There is nothing to be preferred to these stuffs for 
whiteness or softness. Beautiful garments are made of them for the 
priests of Egypt.” Nevertheless, cotton would not seem to have been 
known in Egypt during the time of the Pharaohs. Not one mummy has 
been found with a cotton envelope amongst the hundreds, if not thousands, 
which have been examined. Of this there is no doubt, the microscope at 
once revealing the difference between cotton and linen fibre. And here, 
whilst consulting the records of old Pliny, it is worth while to note the 
circumstance, that he seems to throw a light on the etymology of the 
word ‘cotton.’ “The pod of the cotton-plant;” says he, “is about the size 
of the cydoneum, or cotoneum malum”—in other words, the quince. That 
the cotton manufacture was prosecuted at a very early date in India, 
existing records prove, as we have seen. Probably it is of not less an- 
cient date in China. When the Spaniards first set foot on Mexican soil, 
they found the manufacture of cotton established there. Many African 
tribes use cotton; wherefore we perceive, that although the enormous 
cotton-trade which has sprung into existence under the pressure of capital 
and steam-machinery is modern and partial, the arts of cotton-spinning 
and weaving are ancient and widely diffused. 

In the reign of the virgin queen, the Great Mogul had arrived at the 
zenith of his power. Delhi the magnificent was the goal and tarrying- 
place of suppliant ambassadors; who failed not to discourse, returning, on 
the wonders they had seen. Muslins, printed calicoes, chintzes, were the 
subjects of special admiration. Vivid was the account they gave of the 
beauty of these things. A small export trade sprang up. English 
beauties came to look with disfavour on garments of British wool. Large- 
pattern dresses, that a costermonger’s wife now would scorn, were deemed 
a right noble present in the Elizabethan age. Even up to the close of 
the eighteenth century, the East India Company imported chintzes, mus- 
lins, and calicoes from India: from China, nankeens. Long before cotton 
spinning and weaving had been established amongst us, calicoes were 
imported to be printed, covered with patterns, in England; the process of 
calico- printing having been established in London by Mauvillion, a 
Frenchman, about the end of the seventeenth century. The history of 
the extension of cotton-printing is most interesting to those who, possess- 
ing sufficient mechanical and chemical information, can understand the 
various successive phases of it. Little dream the wearers of bright-pat- 
tern cotton gowns, of the delicate craft brought to bear on the elaboration 
of these. Certain colours combine with the fabric of themselves, whence 
they are called substantive colours. Others only combine under the influ- 
ence of a second agent, being bitten in, so to speak: whence the second 
agent is called a mordant, or “biter.” A third class of colours, some of them 
very beautiful, cannot be made to combine with the fabric by any device ; 
still, being beautiful, the cotton- printer is loth to dispense with them. 

And here remember, that, in a general way to speak, what a cotton- 
printer vows to do he will do. No hum-drum man of precedent is he, 
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maundering about the good old times and the patterns of his grandmother. 
Talk of slavery, of cotton slavery! I say the real cotton slave is the calico- 
printer. Ladies, I don’t want to be hard with you; but, God knows, 
your charming sex is a trifle exacting. When we come to know you and 
love you, we like to wear your bonds, and own ourseives your slaves, and 
consult your veriest whim, and do your wildest bidding. But the veriest 
Ethiop has only one master atatime. How worse than an Ethiop, then, 
must be the slave of many mistresses? Now I say the calico-printer 
is that unfortunate man, the humble slave, the lorded-over, the unreason- 
ably-worked chattel of a legion of mistresses. What did it signify to 
the unreasonable sex that French ultramarine would neither combine 
with cotton fabrics of itself substantively, nor could be bitten in with 
mordants? From some high court of fashion the decree went forth—“that 
ultramarine patterns do put in an appearance on cotton cloth forthwith.” 
The cotton-printer trembled. To argue the matter was bootless; he knew 
it:—if ladies had decreed to have silver moonbeams upon their dresses, he 
must do it. Well, after a fashion, he did conquer the ultramarine diffi- 
culty. Combine ultramarine would not; but a cement being used, it 
would perhaps stick. So the poor white Ethiop,—the man of many 
mistresses—every woman’s slave,—dissolved Dutch cheese in hartshorn, 
making a paste of it. With that paste he stuck on the ultramarine. 
Ladies, you have the blue cerulean, but it won’t wash. And if you 
have a gleam of pity beaming down upon your hearts, pray don’t, I im- 
plore you, bid the poor cotton-printer, your humble slave, to make it 
washable. He never says he cannot do a thing, but that he could 
not do; and I fear the inability to oblige you would break his heart; 
or drive him to quit this exacting world, perhaps after the manner of 
Mokanna, dissolved in one of his own cauldrons. 

But very seriously, the cotton-printer’s art is full of delicate expedients 
—processes which are fatiguing to write about, though pretty tosee. De- 
cidedly no lady can read such a word as “ hypochlorite,” or be made to 
understand the difference between a ferrocyanide and a ferridcyanide, with- 
out imposing a tax on her patience: wherefore the beautiful mysteries of 
cotton-printing must still be mysteries to the beautiful sex: but, feeling 
my labours almost at an end, pen blunted, ink thickened, midnight oil run- 
ning low, and certain pet mice—I never kill them—noisy, let me improve 
the occasion of taking my discharge, by explaining the process of discharge 
as practised in cotton-printing. Ifa table-napkin be stained by spilt port- 
wine, or the juice of atart, a lady, after smiling outwardly, but inwardly pro- 
testing that some people are very clumsy, begins to think about removing 
the stain :—bleaching the napkin. Chloride of lime she will probably use, 
and it shall suffice—out comes the stain. But if the chloride of lime be 
touched in spots, the stain will only be removed in part, the bleaching being 
spotty. This, ladies, is the process of discharge in cotton-printing; and in 
this way are some ofthe white grounds accomplished on cotton-printed 
goods—notably on bandanna handkerchiefs. J.S. 
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Barnewood Bells. 





Tue lark was up and loud with the morn, 

And the cowslip blossom cover’d the dells ; 

The Spring smiled out with sudden flushes, 

And I read your thought in your tender blushes: 
‘Gloria Deo,” rang Barnewood Bells ; 

“ Gloria Deo, Gloria Deo, . 
Gloria Deo,” rang Barnewood Bells. 


The air was faint with the Summer blisses, 
And full of the soft sonorous swells, 

As again in the pause of our happy kisses,— 
Too happy, sweet, for a life like this is,— 

“ Gloria Deo,” rang Barnewood Bells; 

“ Gloria Deo, Gloria Deo, 

Gloria Deo,” rang Barnewood Bells. 


The Autumn leaves lay sere by the river, 
When false tongues drave us to cold farewells ; 
The evil angels were strong to sever, 

And the morning of life was lost for ever : 

“ Gloria Deo,” rang Barnewood Bells; 

‘Gloria Deo, Gloria Deo, 

Gloria Deo,” rang Barnewood Bells. 


Now I thrust, with too idle weeping, 

The frozen grass from the stone that tells 
Where thou liest more blest than living— 
Faithful to death, and in death forgiving : 
“ Gloria Deo,” ring Barnewood Bells ; 

“ Gloria Deo, Gloria Deo, 

Gloria Deo,” ring Barnewood Bells. 


Crapock NewrTon. 











